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SOME WATER MILLS OF HISTORY 


By GEORGE CECIL 


)HE water mill may not be 
as practical as it is pic- 
turesque, but it beautifies 
the landscape and lends an 

| eS interest to the surround- 
ings; and, despite the unkind march of 
inexorable time, many examples remain, 


some of which charm the eye, while 
others are historical. One has inspired 
that fine old song “The Mill Wheel,” and 
more than one has enabled poets, both 
major and minor, to successfully woo 
the muse. Thus do they fulfill their sev- 
eral purposes. 

As interesting as any is the miniature 
water mill at Versailles, France, where 
Marie Antoinette loved to play the coun- 
try lady. Erected at the Petit Trianon, 
under the superintendence of the royal 
architect, it provided flour for the 
queen’s kitchen, the capacity being one 
small sack a day. Although Marie An- 
toinette was accounted an_ intelligent 
person, she proved herself to be lament- 
ably ignorant of the mill’s functions. 
“Will my pretty little mill,” she artlessly 
demanded of the astonished miller, “make 
white bread? For I have a horror of the 
dark variety.” The miller, keeping his 
laughter to himself, hastened to assure 
her majesty that the produce of the 
mill would be worthy of the consumer. 
Decidedly, a tactful person, and a loyal 
servant of royalty, too; for when the 
story reached the ears of discontented 
people, he hastened to deny the base 
calumny. But, alas, too late; the mob 
cited it as an instance of Marie An- 
toinette’s reckless frivolity and lack of 
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interest in the things that really matter. 
Scarcely was the mill in working order 
than its royal proprietress was carried 
off by the revolutionists, and, in due 


Marie Antoinette’s Mill at Versailles 


course, guillotined. “She knew nothing 
of mills: now she knows less, the igno- 
ramus!” ‘Thus quoth the callous specta- 
tors when the executioner held up the 
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victim’s head. Evidently, in those days, 
a little knowledge was a very dangerous 
thing; even more than it is now. 

The tiny mill is in a fair state of 
preservation; and when, after imprison- 
ing the queen, the populace ransacked 
the trianons, it was not damaged. Marie 
Antoinette’s wardrobe, gewgaws and 
treasured knickknacks fell into profane 
hands, everything portable being re- 
moved. Mercifully, the moulin 4 eau 
was too heavy to cart away, as also was 
the miller’s charming cottage. Both are 
the joy of all who make a pilgrimage 
to Versailles. 


THAT TERRIBLE “VENDETTA” 


England, too, has its water mills, and 
as enchanting as any is the Ghyll Bank 
Mill at Boot, in Cumberland. Surround- 
ed by trees and of respectable antiquity, 
it is the pride of the countryside and 
the delight of painters. Nothing can 
touch it, not even the Sicilian mills, of 
which, by the way, there are a number, 
dating back countless decades, They are 
a pleasant sight, but the favored mill 
at Boot is unique. 

Corsica possesses water mills which 
sometimes change owners with startling 
frequency. For, descending from father 
to son, the inheritance may carry with 
it a deadly vendetta. “This trusty gun,” 
declaims Giuseppe, with doubly dramatic 
emphasis, “was bequeathed me by my 
revered sire. It slew an enemy, who, 
no doubt, will one day endeavor to slay 
me, since he failed to kill my father, 
though he made two attempts. I must 
ever keep it loaded and capped.” The 


weapon in question is an antiquated 
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muzzle loader, and more rusty than 
trusty—as are many of the guns which 
play a part in la vendetta. Corsican life 
insurance offices, it may be noted, do not 
care to insure the miller whose existence 
is, so to speak, mortgaged. 

Germany also rejoices in water mills, 
hoary affairs with legends attached to 
them. One has its ghost, which is said to 
appear whenever there is a wedding at 
the mill. Two centuries ago, when the 
iniquitous droits de seigneur obtained 
all over the Continent, the lord of the 
manor endeavored to interfere with the 
about to be married miller’s peace of 
mind. Roughly entering the rose-em- 
bowered cottage of the bride elect, he so 
shocked her that, to escape his odious 
importunities, she leaped from the win- 
dow into the mill stream below, and 
was drowned. ‘The distracted miller, 
learning what had happened, forced the 
graf into the water, keeping him sub- 
merged till he was dead. For this breach 
of the law poor Hans was brought to 
justice, and, very unfairly, executed. 

According to the oldest inhabitant, the 
miller and his affianced have twice ap- 
peared in ghostly form, while another 
graybeard calls the Herr Gott to witness 
that he has actually seen the apparition. 
His evidence, alas, is unsupported, and 
he is known to be addicted to gulden- 
wasser, a national tipple which en- 
hances the powers of vision and belief. 
The actual legend probably is well found- 
ed, for such things were common. No 
one doubts the sad tale. 


THE FORTUNE OF WAR 


On the Franco-Belgian frontier are 
several water mills, which in the late 
war came in for attention. Raked by 
shell fire and bombed with devilish ac- 
curacy, they were rendered more or less 
unworkable. Near Lille is one which has 
little but the walls standing, the enemy 
having used the woodwork as fuel and 
removed the wheel. “An_ excellent 
wheel,” observed the officer in charge of 
the party the ignoble duty of which was 
to pillage and destroy. “Fear not that 
its merits will be overlooked. Before 
long it may be driven by a good German 
stream, thus assisting to grind flour for 
the God-fearing Germans.” With these 
parting words the Boche officer and his 
ruffians marched off, the wheel being 
lashed to an enormous motor lorry. 
They departed to the tune of “Deutsch- 
land iiber alles,’ and the shades of eve- 
ning fell. 

Happily, retribution overtook the ma- 
rauders. Scarcely had they left the 
premises than dark forms loomed high 
overhead. “Donnerwetter!” swore the 
God-fearing ones. “French bombing 
planes! We are undone!” They were— 
very much so. Boom! Boom! and crashes 
were mingled with yells. In five minutes 
a hundred graceless Huns lay low, and 
of the mill wheel nothing but splinters 
was left. The remaining windows in 
the miller’s cottage suffered from the 
concussion, and the miller was shaken 
out of his senses, yet the meunier smiled 
a smile of satisfaction. 

Another mill escaped, and by a mir- 
acle. Almost every cottage and hovel in 
the village was demolished, the ground 
being lost, taken and retaken many times. 
But the little moulin 4 eau scarcely 
shows a sign of these fierce hostilities. 
Decidedly, the fortune of war. 





Production of dyes in the United 
States during 1920 was nearly double 
the total imports during the fiscal year 
1914. 
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FLOUR GRADES AND STANDARDS 


NOTE.—Mr. Lauro’s manuscript was sub- 
mitted by The Northwestern Miller to Dr. 
H. E. Barnard and C. B. Morison, of the 
American Institute of Baking, for criticism, 
and suggestions made by them have been in- 
corporated by the author into the text of 
his article, 


Some time ago I submitted a letter to 
The Northwestern Miller on the subject 
of formulating definitions and standards 
of quality for flour, so that existing trade 
terms could be expressed more clearly 
and accurately than heretofore. This 
was urged in order to set a more certain 
and safe basis for extensive wholesale 
trading. It was pointed out that federal 
action in this matter, if properly carried 
out, would not interfere with legitimate 
business, nor disrupt current methods of 
milling, but would, on the contrary, bene- 
fit all parties concerned—the miller, by 
weeding out inferior competition, the 
dealer, by increasing public confidence in 
his merchandise, and the baker, by pro- 
tecting him from misrepresentation. 

Since that time, I have received a num- 
ber of inquiries as to the particulars 
upon which such a classification should 
be based. It is no new thing for some 
one to break into print, decrying the 
present loosely applied designations of 
grade, and their general lack of meaning; 
but few, if any, have attempted to go 
further and proceed on the most natural 
lines of least resistance to offer a solu- 
tion to this vexed problem. It is there- 
fore quite proper to seek the particulars 
in this case, and to see if, after all this 
“fuss and talk” on flour standards, some- 
thing definite cannot now be accom- 
plished. It shall be my endeavor in this 
discussion of the subject to go into the 
reasons for definite flour grading, to dis- 
cuss the usual criteria of quality and, 
finally, to submit such standards as I be- 
lieve are capable of accurate mathe- 
matical expression and positive interpre- 
tation. 

1—GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Let the layman pick up a trade paper, 
such as The Northwestern Miller, and 
turn to the flour quotations. A typical 
price list is here given: 


Flour— Chicago 
Goring Brat PRtens » 0 cicecccsvccess $6.30@6.70 
Spring standard patent........... 6.00@6.40 
SPTIMG BISt GOOF. vcccccicccccccccs 4.95 @6.25 
Hard winter short patent........ 5.95 @6.25 
Hard winter straight............. 5.30@5.70 
Hard winter first clear........... 4.45 @4.60 
Soft winter short patent.......... 6.00@6.30 
Soft winter straight.............. 5.50@5.80 
Soft winter first clear............. 4.70@5.10 


Not only are several kinds of flour 
enumerated, as spring, hard and soft 
winter, but it is apparent that each kind 
is divided into grades or classes of qual- 
ity, as first and standard patents, straight 
and first clear. Examination of the fig- 
ures may show at times, as usual in any 
price current, some overlapping in values, 
but they are definite enough to separate 
each kind from its fellow, and to indi- 
cate thereby an appreciable difference in 
each. As rates should reflect quality, 
obviously the greater the price, the higher 
the quality. Therefore, patents must rep- 
resent the highest and clears the lowest 
quality of flour. This leads the layman 
to inquire as to what the terms mean, and 
upon what basis the quality of each is 
determined. 


To begin with, wheat is milled into 
flour and feed, 265 to 270 lbs of ‘wheat 
being ground to produce a barrel (196 
Ibs) of flour. Thus 72 to 74 per cent of 


By M. F. Lauro 
Consulting Chemist, New York 


the wheat is utilized in merchantable flour 
of some sort, while the remaining 26 per 
cent or so is converted into food for cat- 
tle. The feed is classified as bran, shorts, 
middlings and red dog, comprising the 
five coats of bran, the germ, and a little 
of the floury portion of the wheat, all of 
which are unfit for human consumption. 
The rest of the grain, the endosperm, 
furnishes the flour of commerce. The 
flour is classified as first and second pat- 
ents, first and second clears and low 
grade. 

The yield of flour from wheat varies 
according to the nature of the wheat 
ground, from 66 to 74 per cent, some- 
times running as low as 62 per cent. 
According to the American practice, as 
distinct from the European, the different 
divisions of flour are expressed in per- 
centage of the total yield or straight run 
of flour, and not of the original wheat. 
A 95 per cent patent would thus mean 
that 95 per cent of the flour produced 
from a given quantity of grain goes into 
this grade. On a 72 per cent extraction 
of flour from wheat, this would actually 
be about 684% per cent of the wheat used. 

The roller mill process has superseded 
the old low milling, in which the grain 
was ground between two large, round, 
flat stones, yielding a flour inferior in all 
respects to that turned out by modern 
practice. The method, now, is in general 
one of first cleaning the wheat of dirt, 
foreign impurities and seed, then condi- 
tioning the grain and, finally, grinding it 
into flour, the germ and practically all of 
the bran being removed into offal, for 
animal feed. This is accomplished by 
cracking the wheat kernel on passing it 
through corrugated rolls, and separating 
the meal by sifter machinery into several 
qualities of so-called middlings. These 
are passed on to the purifiers, where the 
dust and light bran particles are blown 
out by air current, and the middlings are 
sifted through sieves of silk cloth. 

They are then ground between smootn 
surfaced rolls and again sent to sifting 
machines of various meshes, where the 
different separations are made similar to 
those on the product from the corru- 
gated rolls. The flat rolls flake out germ 
and bran, and by conducting the reduc- 
tions very gradually, all impurities elim- 
inated by sifting, the fine white flour of 
the market is produced. The grades and 
subgrades of flour are built up during 
the process by combining the different 
streams. We need consider here only the 
chief classes of quality, the patent, clear 
and the straight. 

A patent is the highest grade of flour 
manufactured. It is derived from the 
reduction of the best of the purified mid- 
dlings. The amount of flour that goes 
into this grade varies from 60 to 90 per 
cent, depending on the type of wheat used 
and the kind of patent desired. The first, 
or short, patent is top quality flour, and 
is of the shortest extraction, by reason 
of its thorough purification. The sec- 
ond, or long, patent is not quite as thor- 
oughly purified, not quite as white, and 
includes a greater percentage of flour. 

The clear grade represents the balance 
of all of the flour produced after the 
patent portion has been removed. It 
contains a small but appreciable amount 
of bran. If a short patent has been 





made, the remaining flour, with about 5 
per cent off for low grade stock, would 
be classified as fancy or first clear. If 
a standard patent of 80 to 90 per cent 
extraction has been made, then the re 
mainder would be termed a second clear. 
This class contains considerable brann 
material, and is therefore noticeably 
specky in appearance and dark in color. 
Because of its decided inferiority, it is 
often run into red dog or feeding flour. 

The straight grade consists of both pat- 
ent and clear, and is all of the flour pro- 
duced from wheat, with a little removed 
for low grade. It is sometimes a mixture 
of first and second patents, and woul 
in that case be defined as a standari| 
patent. This is the ordinary flour of the 
market. 

The choicer qualities of each grade de 
pend upon how far the refining or puri- 
fying process is carried out in each case. 
It is here that the miller has the option 
of turning out a higher or a lower quality) 
by milling technic. 

From this brief outline, it is seen that 
all the trade terms in current use origi- 
nate in the milling process, and are de- 
fined as products of that process in rela- 
tion to degree of refinement, expressed in 
percentage of the amount of flour the 
raw material is capable of yielding. 
Hence the mill constitutes a dictionary 
of these terms, and the miller the proper 
authority for their definition. These are 
accepted in the trade, and the market 
quotations are scaled accordingly. 

To calculate the cost of flour manu- 
facture, it is necessary to start out with 
the cost of a bushel of wheat, add to this 
the expense of its milling, and allow on 
the credit side the value of the byproduct 
feed. Hence, basically, the price of 
wheat governs the price of flour. We 
may say, as a generalization, that for 
every cent rise in a bushel of wheat, the 
price of a barrel of flour goes up about 
five cents. The usual law of supply and 
demand as applied to commodities op- 
erates here to effect a certain level of 
prices at any given period, but quite often 
artificial as well as natural conditions, 
such as technical reactions in a specu- 
lative market, tend to disrupt the con- 
tinuity of such a level. With due regard 
to these factors, it is none the less true 
that the differential in price of the vari- 
ous grades and kinds of flour as quoted 
on the list at the beginning of this article 
is due to actual difference in their nature, 
but that this rests upon the conception 
of the millers as to what constitutes the 
particular designations. 

It is this interested, one-sided appraisal 
of flour grades that causes trouble, and 
is responsible for the clamor for flour 
“standardization.” No one outside the 
mill can definitely and successfully dis- 
tinguish grades on the basis of percentage 
figures. They mean next to nothing to 
the buyer or consumer. Mills vary con- 
siderably in their practice, some allowing 
more of the low grade or offal to remain 
in their flour than others. The appella- 
tions of patent, straight and clear, quali- 
fied by meaningless adjectives such as 
fancy, extra, bakers, family, cut, export, 
etc., are loosely and indiscriminately ap- 
plied, and cover a multitude of sins. 

(Continued on page 1165.) 
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WHY THE DIFFERENCE? 

In the issue of The Northwestern 
Miller for January 17 there appeared an 
editorial entitled “Setting an Example,” 
which referred to the recent action of the 
steamship companies operating from 
Australian ports in reducing the ocean 
rate on flour to the exact level of that 
charged for wheat. 

In The Northwestern Miller for De- 
cember 20, 1922, on page 1304, will be 
found the statement of an anonymous 
freight manager of one of the large 
British steamship companies, made to the 
commercial attaché of the United States 
embassy in London, at his request, in 
which an attempt is made to account for 
the decline in American flour exports. 

Considering these two articles in con- 
nection, a sharp contrast is afforded be- 
tween the attitude toward flour shown by 
the British steamship owners operating to 
Australia, and the British steamship own- 
ers operating to the United States, the 
former handling British flour, that is, 
flour made by British subjects, the latter 
handling American flour made in the 
United States. 

The Northwestern Miller would be the 
very last to accuse British shipping in- 
terests of deliberately discriminating 
against American flour in favor of the 
same product made in the British Em- 
pire, were the evidence doubtful or less 
convincing. It believes in the fairness of 
British trade as a whole, and deprecates 
as childish and unworthy the resort to 
any argument which is based on allega- 
tions of national preference, yet in this 
instance the facts are indisputable, and 
while they may not indicate the existence 
of a deliberate policy of preference to 
British subjects on the part of the Brit- 
ish lines, yet, practically, this is exactly 
what happens and is brought about under 
existing conditions. 

The British freight manager, quoted by 
the commercial attaché, places the re- 
sponsibility for the decline in American 
flour exports and the corresponding in- 
crease in Canadian flour exports primari- 
ly upon the American tariff on flour, 
which has barred the Canadian product 
out of American markets and forced Ca- 
nadian millers to find an outlet in the 
United Kingdom, which they have suc- 
cessfully done, displacing more American 
flour in the foreign market than they ever 
sold in the American market. 

With this statement The Northwestern 
Miller has no quarrel, as it represents, in 
substance, its own views very frequently 
expressed. The high tariff on wheat and 
flour, generally indorsed and favored by 
American millers, has had exactly this 
effect, as might have been foreseen, and 
as was predicted in these columns, where- 
in, contrary to the preponderance of 
opinion among American millers, it was 
held that a high tariff on flour would not 
achieve the results claimed for it, and 
that the proposed remedy was worse than 
the disease. 

However, the tariff and the present re- 
sultant gain of Canadian over American 
flour exports are incidental, and not the 
primary cause of the decline in American 
flour exports. The root is far deeper and 
of much older growth. It lies funda- 








mentally in the determined policy of the 
steamship lines to favor by every means 
possible, and especially by discriminating 
rates, the export of American wheat and 
to discourage the export of American 
flour. 

This policy has been in existence for a 
great many years, in fact ever since the 
beginning of the American export flour 
trade. Whether it is the result of the 
preponderating influence of the British 
steamship interests, and springs from a 
latent desire to assist British manufac- 
turers of flour as against American com- 
Pp m, or not, the effect is quite the 
same; it does so and has always done so. 

The British freight manager comes out 
strong in blaming the tariff for the de- 
cline, but touches lightly on the differ- 
ential in rates between wheat and flour, 
the old-established and permanent root 
cause. He says that the five cent differ- 
ential agreement between the millers and 
the United States Shipping Board “has 
entirely failed to rebuild the trade in 
United States flour to the United King- 
dom, as its sponsors fondly expected it 
to.” This may be true, but while it ex- 
isted it was a very potent factor in 
enabling the American miller to retain as 
much as he has of his former business; 
without it his Canadian friends would 
probably have made a clean sweep of his 
trade. 

A five cent differential, although a con- 
cession over former practices, was still 
a differential of five cents against flour 
and in favor of wheat, whereas they 
should be moved on an exact paritv, as in 
the case of the Australian agreement be- 
tween British subjects making flour and 
British subjects carrying flour. 

The British authority quoted by the 
American commercial attaché says “it 
could easily be shown that five cents’ 
différential is insufficient to cover the 
difference between the cost of the trans- 
port and handling of flour as against 
wheat.” Here speaks the old spirit of 
discrimination, with a latent indication 
of what would have happened two years 
ago to the American export flour trade 
if there had been no United States Ship- 
ping Board to maintain the five cent dif- 
ferential. If it can be “easily shown” 
that the differential is insufficient, The 
Northwestern Miller will trouble the au- 
thority to produce plain and simple fig- 
ures to prove it. This would be a great 
concession in behalf of frankness and 
fairness. 

The British shipping authority thinks 
but lightly of the Philadelphia tidewater 
terminal warehouse plan, which many of 
the American millers have confidence in. 
This is but natural. He finds lions in the 
path of its success and considers it no 
remedy for the decline in flour exports. 
Possibly he is mistaken; time will tell. 

Apart from all these points of conten- 
tion, the essential and indisputable facts 
of the whole matter are these: whether 
or not the present tariff acts to reduce 
the sales of American flour in the United 
Kingdom, it is undoubtedly true that 
every bushel of American wheat that goes 

d at a less rate than flour favors 
British flour maker to the extent of 
the discrimination; the definite policy of 
British steamship lines is to maintain and 


even to increase, if possible, this disparity 
in rates; ergo, whether as a matter of 
settled policy based on national and per- 
fectly natural preference, or merely be- 
cause they are congenitally pig-headed 
and stubborn, whichever way they prefer 
to have it, the British steamship owners 
do practice, and have long practiced, dis- 
crimination in favor of their own coun- 
trymen engaged in the milling business. 

If it be possible for British steamships 
plying between Australia and the United 
Kingdom to carry flour on an exact parity 
with wheat, as they are now doing, why is 
it impossible for British steamships ply- 
ing between the United States and the 
United Kingdom to do the same thing? 
Is it because one ship carries flour milled 
by British subjects and the other carries 
flour milled by Americans? If not, why 
not? 

A frank statement that the policy re- 
cently adopted in the Australia~-England 
service is for the purpose of encouraging 
the industry of British citizens would be 
accepted as reasonable and satisfactory. 
No one can blame British interests for 
working together for a common pur- 
pose; it is their right and privilege, pos- 
sibly their duty. 

If this be the case, it would very nat- 
urally call for similar action on the part 
of American interests, and it would fol- 
low that American ships adopting a sim- 
ilar policy toward American flour should 
secure a monopoly of the business. 





FANCIES AND FACTS 


In a recent press dispatch from Min- 
neapolis, Roger W. Babson is quoted as 
saying: “Wheat producers are confronted 
by diminished demand. Consumption per 
capita of wheat decreases as a people 
becomes more prosperous. The business 
man eats less wheat than his chauffeur; 
the chauffeur eats less than the Italian 
gardener and the gardener eats less than 
the immigrant who has just landed. Each 
generation of a given family eats less 
wheat than the preceding generation. 
This does not apply to cotton, sugar, rub- 
ber and certain other products.” 

Mr. Babson’s reputation rests upon the 
soundness of his reasoning, and this, in 
turn, must depend upon the reliability of 
the statistics upon which his conclusions 
are based, and his ability to cite actual 
and authoritative figures in support of 
his statements. Intelligent people, to 
whom, presumably, his communications 
are addressed, will not be content to ac- 
cept Mr. Babson’s dicta as conclusive 
unless he can back them up with reliable 
statistics to prove his contentions. 

This being the case, it would seem that 
his pessimistic statements such as “con- 
sumption per capita of wheat decreases 
as a people becomes more prosperous” 
and “each generation of a given family 
eats less wheat than the preceding gen- 
eration” are merely dogmatic utterances, 
pronounced by him in support of his 
argument in behalf of diversified farm- 
ing, since it would be impossible for him 
to find warrant for them in authoritative 
statistics. These, in fact, so far as they 
are obtainable at all, serve to support an 
opinion quite the contrary of his sweeping 
conclusions. 

The statement that “consumption per 
capita decreases as a people becomes 
more prosperous” is merely a traditional 
guess. It has frequently been asserted 
and never proved. Facts to the contrary 
are ‘easily available, as every practical 
miller knows by his own experience. 


‘* ‘With increasing prosperity there is a 
'° Farger demand for flour; for one reason 


because more of it is wasted, or given 
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away, and consumers are less apt to prac- 
tice strict economy in its use. As wages 
are increased in any given community, 
the demand for flour invariably grows, 
and statistics based on crop, flour pro- 
duction and foreign trade figures show 


-an increase rather than a lessening of 


wheat consumption in recent years. 

The per capita consumption of wheat 
in Rhode Island, with its relatively large 
proportion of foreign-born laborers re- 
ceiving small wages, is estimated at 4.3 
bushels; in New Mexico it is 7.9 bushels; 
western and northern states, where pros- 
perity, so far as ability to buy food is 
concerned, is fairly constant, are larger 
eaters of wheat than are eastern states. 
The South, which eats corn when the price 
of cotton is low, immediately becomes a 
large user of the best wheat flour when 
high cotton brings prosperity. 

It is true that larger incomes have 
made variety and more expensive foods 
possible, but the trend toward more costly 
foods has been offset by improvement in 
bread quality by the bakers. With a 
general tendency toward easier living, 
continuation of “baking day” and bread 
of doubtful or variable quality would 
probably have resulted in a material de- 
cline in consumption, but modern baking 
has actually contributed to easier living 
by furnishing bread ready baked, and 
in addition has supplied much better and 
more palatable bread. 

Habit rather than relative prosperity 
governs bread eating, and the quality of 
the bread furnished, undoubtedly now 
far better than ever before, affects and 
strongly influences habit. Good bread 
increases consumption and poor bread 
diminishes it; this is mere common sense 
and needs no involved statistics to prove 
it. The only danger to the future of the 
demand for wheat products lies in lower- 
ing the standard of bread, and the Ameri- 
can bakers are engaged in zealous rivalry 
for distinction in exactly the opposite 
direction. 

The assertion that “each generation of 
a family eats less wheat than the pre- 
ceding generation” is one of those glit- 
tering and unsubstantiated generalities 
which the professional prognosticator 
loves to throw off as an inspired utter- 
ance, not to be examined too closely as 
to its accuracy, but merely to be accepted 
on its face. 

Such statistics as have been furnished 
by reliable authority show that the con- 
sumption of wheat per capita is increas- 
ing in the United States. In France and 
Belgium consumptive statistics quite re- 
fute Mr. Babson’s statement; in both 
countries the consumption is now eight 
or more bushels per capita. 

Altogether, millers who may have been 
awestruck upon reading the interview 
with Mr. Babson, quoted in the daily 
press, and have fancied that it indicated 
the handwriting on the wall for their 
industry, need not necessarily hasten to 
dispose of their plants and retire from 
business. 

There is no danger that the prosperity 
of this country will be great and general 
enough materially to reduce the per cap- 
ita consumption of wheat, even if pros- 
perity had such an effect. On the con- 
trary, it is an assured fact that, the more 
money people have, the more individuals 
there will be who are able to buy bread, 
and it will take many a year of continued 
prosperity, far exceeding that of the pres- 
ent time, before those who are hungry 
for bread will be even reasonably well 
supplied. This is one of the imaginary 
dangers that can well be dismissed as a 
fallacy of the theorist. 
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DEFINING FLOUR GRADES 


The flour millers of the country have, 
as 4 whole, at no time taken kindly to 
any suggestion looking toward the estab- 
lishment of official definitions for the 
standard grades of flour. To some ex- 
tent this opposition has been due to a 
largely unfounded belief that such defi- 
nitions would in some mysterious way 
curtail the miller’s freedom; far more, 
however, it has grown out of long and 
bitter experience with the inaccurate and 
unjust application of rules already estab- 
lished. A regulation wholly reasonable 
in itself may easily become onerous and 
unjust through the over-zealous conduct 
of ill-advised enforcement officials, and 
the millers in general feel that they have 
enough rules and regulations already to 
comply with, without having their prob- 
lems multiplied by the addition of a set 
of grade definitions based chiefly on 
chemical analysis. 

At the same time, it is absolutely use- 
less for the millers to expect that they 
can indefinitely escape the formulation 
of official definitions for the commercial 
grades of flour, or that, once these defini- 
tions have been made, they can gain 
anything by protesting. With the vari- 
ous types and grades of wheat, millfeed 
and bread already defined by official 
authority, it is obvious that flour will 
come next. 

It is, of course, essential to the wel- 
fare of the milling industry that what- 
ever definitions are adopted should be 
reasonable and workable, but it is equal- 
ly important that, once adopted, they 
should be applied impartially and ac- 
curately. In other words, the govern- 
ment officials charged with the duty of 
testing flour to see whether or not it is 
misbranded as to grade must use exactly 
the same methods of determination as 
the millers themselves, and must make 
just the same allowances for changing 
conditions in transit and storage. 

It is safe to say that nine tenths of 
the trouble in the enforcement of gov- 
ernment foodstuffs regulations comes 
from the failure of the inspectors and 
the producers to understand each other’s 
methods.. The manufacturer has acted 
in complete good faith, and, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, the com- 
modity bearing his brand is exactly what 
it purports to be and what the law re- 
quires it to be. The inspector, using 
a different method of analysis, or failing 
to consider anything but the exact letter 
of the regulation, finds it in violation of 
the law, and the result is seizure of the 
goods and an almost certain heavy loss 
to the manufacturer. 

In the article published elsewhere in 
this issue, the author, Mr. Lauro, writing 
of flour standards from the standpoint 
of the industrial chemist, has failed to 
give sufficient weight to this long-stand- 
ing inability of manufacturers and gov- 
ernment inspectors to co-operate in his 
appraisal of the objections of millers to 
grade definitions as a whole. He has at- 
tributed this attitude of disapproval and 
resistance almost entirely to a conserva- 
tive dread of “standardization;’ whereas 
the real objection of the millers to flour 
grade definitions is based far less on the 
fear of having to alter their processes, 
or abandon any valued trade secrets, 
than on the knowledge that every new 
set of definitions provides additional 
opportunities for government inspectors 
to make needless trouble, and for dis- 
honest buyers to’ find loopholes through 


which to escape their just responsibilities. 


Admitting, however, that sooner or 
later the federal government is certain 
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to undertake a definition of the com- 
mercial grades of flour, the milling in- 
dustry can either help or hinder the 
satisfactory completion of the task. It 
can, indeed, do still better, and by for- 
mulating its own unofficial grade defini- 
tions be prepared in advance to present 
to the federal authorities a set of flour 
standards which would almost certainly 
be accepted without material change. 

If the milling industry will do this, 
or if it will show a uniform willingness 
to co-operate whenever the Department 
of Agriculture announces its intention 
of defining flour grades, the chances are 
that the millers can have great influence 
with the department in seeing that the 
government inspectors do their work 
with understanding and good sense. 

The worst thing that can happen in 
this matter is for the imiilers persistently 
to fight against the formulation of grade 
definitions, to throw obstacles in the 
way of the authorities, to deny the 
right of the baker, the jobber and the 
consumer to know what is meant by a 
“patent,” a “straight” or a “clear,” and 
to refuse to divulge any of the informa- 
tion required to make such definitions 
accord with actual commercial practice. 

It would be far better for the milling 
industry to recognize that its own wel- 
fare demands a dictionary of the trade 
terms it uses, and to declare its entire 
willingness to co-operate with the gov- 
ernment authorities in drawing up such 
a dictionary. It would be best of all 
if the millers, acting through their na- 
tional organization, would follow the ex- 
ample of manufacturers in many other 
lines, and forestall government action 
by themselves formulating the definitions 
of their own terms. 

Almost any set of definitions, however 
inclusive, which is reasonably satisfac- 
tory alike to the millers and the bakers 
is practically sure to meet all the re- 
quirements of the government. The fed- 
eral authorities do not in the least care 
what a “patent” flour is, except that 
they want some accurate method of de- 
termining in what respects it differs 
from a “straight” or a “clear.” They 
are quite ready to let the millers con- 
tinue to make any kind of flour they 
choose, provided only it is labeled clearly 
for what it is, and provided the wording 
of the label has some comprehensible 
meaning. Furthermore, if the millers 
themselves would formulate such defini- 
tions, the government would unquestion- 
ably be ready to accept their methods 
of analysis and determination, and would 
give them ample authority to see that 
the inspectors consistently conformed to 
the methods used by the mills. 

Mr. Lauro’s article, which has been 
carefully checked by the chemists of the 
American Institute of Baking, and par- 
tially revised in accordance with their 
suggestions, is published by The North- 
western Miller, not as necessarily em- 


‘bodying a completely satisfactory and 


workable set of definitions, but as a con- 
structive and carefully thought out 
analysis, based on long experience in 
the methods of industrial chemistry, de- 
signed to give the milling industry a 
starting point in the formulation of its 
own grade definitions. Of one thing 
millers may be certain: if they do not 
arrive at some such definitions for them- 
selves before long, the government will 
do it for them. Their own interests de- 
mand that they be sufficiently forehand- 
ed to create their own standards, so that 


‘they may be in a position to demand am- 


ple consideration in. the enforcement of 
th ut ; 


FORTY PER CENT FLOUR 


Recent official figures covering the ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour from 
the United States indicate a gratifying 
increase in the proportion of wheat 
which is now going abroad in the form of 
flour. During the past four months, 
from November 1 to February 28, over 
forty-one per cent of the total amount 
of wheat exported was in the form of 
flour, whereas for the calendar year 1922 
the figure was twenty-nine per cent, and 
for 1921 only twenty per cent. 

Unfortunately, this change in the rela- 
tion between wheat and flour exports has 
been brought about, not by materially 
increasing the exportation of flour, but 
by reducing that of wheat. From a 
monthly average of 13,724,000 bushels in 
1922, and of 23,338,000 in 1921, wheat 
exports have declined to an average of 
only 8,825,000 bushels during the past 
four months. Flour exports, on the other 
hand, have remained practically un- 
changed, the recent four months’ average 
of 1,363,000 barrels comparing with the 
1922 figure of 1,252,000, and an average 
of 1,400,000 barrels for 1921. 

What this means from the standpoint 
of the wheat grower ought to be far 
more evident than apparently it is. It 
emphasizes clearly the fact that the ex- 
portation of wheat cannot possibly be 
relied upon as providing a certain and 
dependable outlet for the farmer’s sur- 
plus. Just now there is an insistent de- 
mand from the farmers for a larger ex- 
port market, and the federal govern- 
ment, by its many proposals for the 
establishment of foreign credits for the 
purchase of agricultural products, has 
deliberately fostered the belief that only 
by finding steady markets abroad can 
the grain grower be rescued from his 
present predicament. 

The current figures indicate definitely 
that the decline in foreign buying of 
United States wheat is not due primarily 
to the difficulty of paying for it. More 
than fifty foreign countries are regular 
customers for American flour, and are 
buying it on terms reasonably profitable 
to the sellers. There was, of course, a 
sharp decline in flour exports immediate- 
ly after the process of world readjust- 
ment to peace conditions had fairly be- 
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gun, but this decline has not continued. 

Next winter, unless agricultural condi- 
tions change to a quite unexpected de- 
gree, there will be a vast amount of 
pressure on Congress to enact special 
laws for the benefit of the grain grow- 
ers, and among these will undoubtedly 
be provisions for foreign credits to be 
devoted exclusively to the purchase of 
farm products. The farmers, or thei: 
representatives, will then be in a posi 
tion to make their demands heard, and 
it will not be surprising if they actually 
secure a considerable part of them. If 
they insist on the passage of bills favor- 
ing the exportation of wheat, it is prol)- 
able that the millers can do little to 
prevent their foreign trade being badly 
shaken by this shipment abroad of their 
raw material on the basis of borrowed 
money. If, on the other hand, the farm- 
ers demand that preference be given to 
the exportation of flour, Congress, min«- 
ful of the Lever act, will undoubtedly 
be willing to concur. 

Between now and the opening of the 
next congressional session the millers 
have an opportunity to make the facts 
clear to the men who will represent the 
farmers in Washington. They can point 
out to them the figures just cited, and 
others as they subsequently become avail- 
able. They can prove that if the wheat 
grower wants a steady foreign market 
for his surplus, he can secure it only 
through the exportation of flour. 

For four months, as has been pointe: 
out, over forty per cent of America’s 
export wheat has been going abroad in 
the form of flour. Only twice since 191. 
has this proportion been equaled: once in 
1918, when wheat exports dwindled to 
the lowest figure in years, and again in 
1919, when flour exports broke all pre 
vious records. Except for these two 
years, the past decade has seen barely « 
quarter of the wheat surplus shipped 
abroad as flour. The immediate object 
of the wheat growers, as well as the 
millers, should be to make the present 
ratio of forty per cent permanent for 
the entire year 1923, with the hope of 
raising the proportion to fifty per cent in 
1924, thereby at last and permanently 
giving the wheat farmer the dependable 
export outlet he so urgently needs. 





She doesn’t hit the hay till morn. 
For, oh, this miller’s 





TIMES CHANGE—AND WOMEN 


The miller had a daughter, and she was very fair, 

With rosy cheeks and rosy lips and yards of golden hair; 

Her hands were white from kneading his flour into bread; 

Her eyes were bright, her smile alight, from breakfast until bed; 
She’d ride the mill-horse to the dance and scarce a toe reveal; 

(A single fiddler played; they danced the gay Virginia reel) ; 

Her simple speech was most demure; she would retire at ten, 

To keep the color in her cheeks; she rather feared the men; 

Her hobnailed brogans winter-long would track the wayside snow; 
But spring to fall, not shod at all, the lass would barefoot go: 

The sweetest thing, the lads all vowed, that you could ever see— 
But, oh, this miller’s daughter lived 


Another miller’s daughter is equally as fair: 

There ’re roses at her cheeks and lips—did Nature put ’em there? 

Her yards of tinted tresses for change of style are saved 

Most carefully: her hair is bobbed and permanently waved. 

Her feet are only almost bare in pumps; it can’t be said 

Her hands, though white, are kept that way by kneading father’s bread— 
The needing of this miller’s child from getting isn’t far: 

She needs a jazzing phonograph and speedy motor-car. 

Her dances aren’t her ancestors’; she moves with quite a bang; 

Her talk ’s of subjects quite mature (how she can sling the slang!) 
Her manner? 
aughter lives 


Domestic 1823 could beat a better batter; 
ut 19’ beats the band, and I— I much prefer the latter!) 


—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


In 1823! 


Frank—but free: 


In 1923! 
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Domestic flour business has continued 
uneventful, with practically no change in 
prices, and the wheat market showing a 
conspicuous tendency to remain steady 
in defiance of a certain amount of down- 
ward pressure. Outside of the usual 
minor fluctuations from day to day, May 
wheat has undergone practically no 
change for some time, remaining on a 
basis established by a price of about 
$1.19@1.1914 in Chicago, with Minneapo- 
lis the same and Kansas City 8@8%,c 
lower. 

There has been a very slight but quite 
perceptible further increase in the 
spread between May and July wheat; not 
enough to indicate any disquieting con- 
gestion in the May delivery, but just 
enough to make flour buyers incline to 
caution. Two weeks ago this spread in 
Chicago was 3%4c, a week ago it was 
41,c, and at the close on March 13 it was 
43/,¢. 

‘The mills in general have continued to 
run at a fairly satisfactory rate, with 
shipping directions coming in moderately 
well, and with new orders obtainable, al- 
though mostly for small lots, at conces- 
sions below the generally quoted prices. 
Bran, middlings and shorts have con- 
tinued strong, although with premoni- 
tory signs of the usual spring weakening, 
and this has enabled the mills in many 
cases to quote flour at exceptionally low 
levels. 

The export demand for flour seems to 
be improving somewhat, which is the 
most encouraging feature of the present 
situation. First clears are in good de- 
mand at relatively high prices, and the 
Department of Commerce report indi- 
cates export shipments of flour amount- 
ing to more than 3,000,000 bbls in the 10 
weeks from Jan. 1 to March 10. About 
two thirds of this flour has gone to 
countries outside of Europe, which indi- 
cates a gain likely to prove permanent. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 18 ...... $7.10 $6.45 50 
Maren © isc. oss 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Feb. 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jan. 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nov. 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 7.00 6.15 5.65 
Aug. 8.00 6.45 6.90 
July 1 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on March 13 
was $34.65 per ton, which compares with 
bn following first-of-the-month quota- 

ions: 


March 1....... SUGTS A 2 wc ccccce $20.40 
Pub. 3 cccudeas $2.70 July 1 ........ 20.36 
Jam. B cvcuvdus 31.16 Junel........ 24.76 
Dee. .2 scgcscee 28.96 May 1 ........ 29.00 
ROW, DB s2sdinae 28.40 April 1........ 27.76 
Ot 2) ested 24.70 March 1 ...... 32.1 
Gept. 2 ssscvsen 21.00 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
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by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
March 4-10 ...... 55 61 57 
Feb. 25-March 3.. 63 62 62 
February average. 654 65 54 
January average.. 60 56 48 
December average 657 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 62 78 70 
July average .... 49 ~- 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 13 ...... $5.45 $5.15 $5.35 
March 1 ....... 5.60 5.20 5.40 
Be Dc cvesvces 5.50 5.20 5.20 
GOR. BD ccc csecce 5.75 6.30 5.30 
Peres 5.65 5.20 5.15 
BIG. B occcvcces 5.55 6.35 6.25 
GO & cvccccces 5.26 4.90 4.75 
Ge BD: nw cowsaes 6.30 4.70 4.40 
pw”. Pere 5.75 4.90 4.65 
ME &. ciesgns ss 6.05 5.50 5.05 
Samed ..ccv'er'as 6.20 5.95 6.15 
MEA occ ctecve 6.25 5.90 5.40 
AMET 2D wccccese 5.70 5.60 6.20 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 14.) 

PuitapeLtpH1a.—Flour quiet and weak 
to sell. Millfeed steadily held under 
small supplies, but trade quiet. 

New Yorx.—Market dull. Wire delay 
hampering mill communication. Prices 
slightly firmer, but little changed. 

NasHvittE.—No material change noted 
in flour market, with demand quiet. Mill- 
feed in fair demand at steady prices. 


PrrrssurcH.—Flour market opened 
fairly active. Prices firmer than last 
week’s close. Millfeed market active. 

Boston.—Slow demand for all grades 
of flour, with pressure to sell spring and 
hard winter patents. Soft winter flours 
very firm. Millfeed in slow demand for 
all grades, with market steady. 


Toronto.—Canadian mills selling con- 
siderable flour to Continent to net $5.20 
per bbl, Atlantic seaboard. British im- 
porters cannot operate; their prices too 
low. Domestic markets steady. 


Cotumsvus.—Flour. business continues 
very dull. Bakers seem to be out of the 
market entirely, and jobbers buying only 
enough to take care of their immediate 
needs. Demand for feed has slowed up. 
Prices somewhat easier. 


Mitwavxer.—Effects of big storm 
rendered flour market even narrower 
than before. Communication not yet 
fully restored. Prices unchanged. Rye 
flour dull, with prices easier. Millfeed 
unchanged and nominal. Demand lim- 
ited. Offers light. 

Battimore.—Flour easier in tone with 
wheat. Some business being done in 
springs and soft winters in a quiet way 
within the range of quotations. A round 
lot of near-by soft winter straight at 
$5.45, bulk, is among the sales reported. 


Hard winters are offered relatively low, 
without attracting buyers. Feed is steady 
and quiet. 

Kansas Critry.—Flour quotations un- 
changed to 10c higher than last -week. 
Market continues quiet, although fair 
sales were made by some mills on Mon- 
day. Shipping directions not improved. 
Entire situation about the same as dur- 
ing the past two weeks. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Slightly Better Tone Recorded, but Business 
Remains Smali—Mills Inclined to 
Keep Prices Up 


Lonpon, Enc., March 13.—(Special 
Cable)—The flour market has a slightly 
better tone, with prices steady, but 
business continues in small volume. Man- 
itoba medium exports are offered at 
34s ($5.60 bbl), c.i.f. Some lots of bet- 
ter quality have been sold at 36s ($6.90 
per bbl). Kansas export patent is nomi- 
nally 37s 6d ($7.15 per bbl), and second 
grade 33s ($5.45 per bbl), net, c.i.f. 
Winter extra fancy is offered at 39s 
($7.40 per bbl), and spring wheat ex- 
ports at 36s. Home milled straight run 
is unchanged at 40s, delivered, and mill- 
ers are inclined to keep prices up. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











ICE AFFECTS RICE PRODUCTION 

Wasnincton, D. C.—The abnormally 
heavy ice in the Bering Sea may cause 
a famine in northern Japan, says the 
weather bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture. Winter scarcity or abun- 
dance of ice formation on rivers or large 
bodies of water concerns the American 
people chiefly from the viewpoint of per- 
sonal or commercial convenience. To the 
people of Japan the formation of ice in 
winter in the Bering Sea and neighborin 
waters has an entirely different an 
deeper significance. Its presence appears 
indirectly to control their food supply to 
a large extent by the bearing it has on 
rice production. 

Rice is the principal food crop of 
Japan, normally occupying nearly half 
the total cultivated land, with a value 
of about twice that of any other crop. 
The per capita production is about -170 
lbs. When the mean temperature dur- 
ing the four months of the active grow- 
ing season is less than 75 degrees Fahren- 
heit the crop is seldom successfully 
grown. Great rice failures, with re- 
sultant severe famine, have occurred in 
years when the summers have been un- 
usually cold. 

Japanese meteorologists have given 
much attention to the causes for varia- 
tion in the temperature of northern 
Japan. The relation between Alaskan 
and Siberian weather conditions and the 
temperature was discovered. It now ap- 
pears that the summer temperature in 
northern Japan depends largely on the 
temperature of an ocean current flowin 
southwestward from the Bering Sea an 
neighboring waters. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





The production of potatoes in Ger- 
many this year is about 50 per cent 
greater than in 1921, and slightly smaller 
than the production for the same area 
in 1913. The fodder beets crop is also 
larger than in 1921. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch. 11 Mch. 12 
Mch. 10 Mch.3 1922 1921 








Minneapolis ...303,640 307,355 232,515 211,750 
Ot... PRG -<0c0x0s 12,475 414,510 8,855 9,530 
Duluth-Superior 21,455 31,280 16,120 11,145 
Milwaukee ..... 9,600 10,000 ...... 3,830 

Totals ....... 347,170 363,145 257,490 236,255 
Outside mills*..185,310 ...... 204,120 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.532,480 ...... 461,610 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 31,000 36,100 28,600 16,800 
St. Louist ..... 43,000 37,000 29,000 34,700 
TOURED ccccccce. dees ‘secce 128,600 136,760 
Rochester ..... 6,300 5,500 6,900 5,700 
Chicago .....00 25,000 21,000 30,000 20,000 


Kansas City....108,040 106,185 102,100 75,300 
Kansas Cityt...290,290 295,890 311,295 214,500 


Omaha ........ 19,440 19,615 19,490 14,325 
Salina ......... 27,260 26,5675 41,760 ...... 
Toledo ........ 28,500 35,000 26,300 16,900 
Toledof ....... 72,830 72,635 69,945 52,6580 
DO «ct etnas saunas 7,930 7,645 
Nashville** ....100,360 112,460 97,230 69,925 
Portland, Oreg. 34,540 36,155 29,865 20,505 
Seattle ........ 36,851 39,830 30,275 17,365 
Tacoma ....... 19,954 27,960 32,720 21,025 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Mch. 11 Mch. 12 
Mch. 10 Mch. 3 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...... 54 54 42 39 


Bh POM gccteciccce 53 61 38 40 
Duluth-Superior .. 58 85 44 30 
Outside mills* .... 56 52 48 41 

Average spring.. 55 63 44. 39 
Milwaukee ........ 60 62 00 16 
BE, BOUND cc sccccce 61 71 57 33 
St. Louist ........ 56 * 48 37 45 
MURAI cc cccsccces on ee 77 82 
Rochester ........ 34 30 37 31 
CREGRED.” « o2.0 000 Fo 63 52 75 68 
Kansas City ...... 81 79 88 66 
Kansas Cityt ..... 56 57 65 48 
GERGRS wccccprsces 84 85 107 59 
PE ecaveccosice 60 58 90 ee 
BERGE “cccoceccccs 59 73 55 35 
Toledof .......... 57 62 52 37 
Indianapolis ...... ee oe 35 34 
Nashville** ....... 55 57 55 40 
Portland, Oregon... 60 63 52 42 
Seattle .......s.66 70 75 57 33 
TACOMA ..ccccvcce 35 49 57 36 

Totale ...csv.see 59 61 56 43 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
of mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to March 3, 


1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 

c— Output, -—Exports—, 

. 1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis ... 9,031 7,183 146 533 

St. Paul ....... 357 249 oes ese 


Duluth-Superior 658 411 bee See 
Outside mills .. 6,543 5,247 4 15 
JAMES F. BELL’S NEW APPOINTMENT 

James F. Bell, of Minneapolis, vice 
resident of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
as been eo peer by Herbert Hoover 
a member of a special commission of 16, 
to investigate export problems affecting 
agricultural interests. Julius Barnes, of 
Duluth, is also a member. The commis- 
sion will meet in Washington, D. C., 
March 24. 











Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 13. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ............. eoeccccoccce 
Spring standard patent .................0+5 
Sper Geek SA hac ne tc case dee sess coeds 


Hard winter short patent ..............-+.- 
Hard winter straight ...........0.-esee005 ° 
Hard winter first clear ...........0.0ceeee0 


Soft winter short patent .............6...++ 
Soft winter straight ....5........ssecsseeers 
Soft winter first clear ............- sant rane 


RO Boum, Ws isos his 40 orcdeveoae's 
ERO BOGE, INE inn nt 550 cncedveysneseeces 


FEED— 
Spring We FSi kis sss ove 


ElaeG WURNNG WOU i onc 0b:d . tung See's 008 
COE ih bine es enieickkles dhcnetoss 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 
Wee WO SER eTe eT Cat co cb vhs ah o00ccineces 

Family patent 
te. ee See $7.40@7.50 (49's) 
+++ @7.90 


*Includes: near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.20@ 6.70 $6.60@ 7.30 §.....@..... $6.60@ 6.90 $7.00@ 7.75 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.65 $7.25@ 8.00 $6.90@ 7.20 $7.00@ 7.25 
5.75@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.75 «690.0 GPs cece 6.10@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.76 6.75@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.70 6.70@ 7.00 Te, Se 
4.80@ 6.40 5.15@ 5.25 Step eps ence 4.90@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.00 0000 Gs cece 5.75@ 6.25 5.60@ 6.15 2 006.9 EPeces o oe Pen 
5.80@ 6.20 26800 @ scree 6.20@ 6.70 5.90@ 6.20 6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.60@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.25 6.65@ 6.90 6.00@ 6.75 
5.00@ 56.40 6 000 Qc cscs 5.30@ 5.95 5.10@ 5.50 5.85@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 ee Par 6.35@ 6.60 ee Ae 
4.50@ 4.90 000 6 ace 4.30@ 4.85 4.50@ 4.85 6.256@ 5.75 cot @ecsec 06D 0 csee J dae oO e wie cop Qeceee sFGE > ene 
6.15@ 6.50 oseseosces --@. 6.20@ 6.50 -@.. .40@ 6.65 Per 6.25@ 7.50 6.30@ 6.60 7.90@ 8.20 
5.60@ 6.00 9 ase 6 Opn con't --@. 5.60@ 5.90 5.75@ 6.00 *5.60@ 5.85 *6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.756 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.90 
4.60@ 5.00 —— Sew Pe 4.70@ 5.10 a ee ---@.. Pe Pees 6.15@ 6.50 as Gap iwbes oosee@ 5.50 
4.20@ 4.75 4.45@ 4.50 ones vd Siocse oe 4.75@ 5.25 4.85@ 5.26 5.25@ 5.50 5.15@ 5.40 ose @ cee Jee Qyvi. 
3.90@ 4.30 3.70@ 3.75 — rrr. --@.. 4.10@ 4.40 eves 06a qr 0 fps wae — =e _ 
30.00 @31.65 @ 29.00 é ya's GPa cows Ser ee re ee 36.50 @37.50 37.00@ 37.50 37.25 @ 37.60 36.00 @ 36.00 rere) Pore 
31.00 @32.00 oat o De veee 29.00@29.50 32.25 @32.50 rey oe ee 600s ae Seoee «ee + @38.00 cbee gas cae.e bots p EP emeps 
31.50@32.50 cence QP oane é 0008 6 OD cweté 32.50@33.00 --@... 37.50 @38.00 38.00@ 38.60 + eee + @38.26 bacneeekeos 33.00 @ 35.00 
30.00 @31.65 + eee + @29.00 30.50@31.00 cece eMacies occas @ ov 36.50 @37.00 36.50 @ 37.00 37.25 @37.75 35.00 @36.00 35.00 @ 37.00 
33.00@ 34.50 31.00 @ 32.00 32.00 @33.00 34.50 @36.00 oan eee: 38.50 @39.50 37.50 @ 38.00 41.00@41.50  38.00@39.00 0000 Po cece 
36.00 @36.65 + vee + @34.00 er are evcee Boece 0 0068 cccce 41.00@ 42.00 41.00@ 42.00 woes 44.00 39.00@ 40.00 oto dd Gece 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.10 (49's) Pe $7.40 @7.70 $6.55 @6.66 
@. 70@6.00 6.25@7.25 7.40 @7.96 6,90 @ 7,30 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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Large Gathering in New York Enthusiastically Greets Secretary of Commerce 


Hoover—First General Round-Up of Former Members of 
War-Time Organization 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The first general 
reunion of those who were formerly con- 
nected with the United States Food Ad- 
ministration was held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, Thursday afternoon 
and evening, March 8. In the afternoon 
from 4 to 6 o’clock a reception for Sec- 
retary and Mrs. Herbert Hoover was 
held, and at 7:30 about 400 of their 
friends gathered in the main ballroom for 
the banquet. 

The room was appropriately and taste- 
fully decorated with American flags, the 
dull gold finish of the walls as a back- 
ground making an excellent contrast. At 
one end a screen for motion pictures was 
hung, and now and again throughout the 
dinner the words of songs were thrown 
thereon and, accompanied by good music, 
the diners sang to the full limit of their 
lung power. 

At the close of the dinner there was 
ushered into the room one characterized 
on the programme as Fordson McNutt 
Robot, the surname taken from those 
mechanical creations recently exploited in 
Capek’s interesting play, “R. U. R.,” who 
immediately took charge of the cere- 
monies as toastmaster, speaking in part 
as follows: 

“When the United States got into the 
war, Herbert Hoover sent out word to 
people in the food business that there 
would have to be great sacrifices if we 
were going to win the war. So every- 
body interested in food sent somebody 
else to Washington to work for a dollar 
a year as a sacrifice, and to see that the 
biggest sacrifice was made by some other 
fellow. 

“Some fellows couldn’t live on a dollar 
a year, so they went across the road to 
the Council of National Expense, and 
got another job there, and held both. 
Washington was a job-hunter’s paradise. 
The fellows who were always getting 
fired, and knew how to hunt jobs, were 
never out of work. 

“Some manufacturers reasoned that 
they didn’t have to make any sacrifice, 
because their products were essentials. 
The candy manufacturers claimed marsh- 
mallows, jelly beans and lollipops were 
essentials, because candy was food. When 
they heard about sugarless days they hur- 
ried a man to Washington, and he proved 
that there wasn’t any sugar in candy. 
But after the war, when candy went up, 
he proved it was due to the higher price 
of sugar. 

“Everything that went out of the Food 
Administration was strictly censored. Dr. 
Wilbur was the first censor. One day a 
boy wrote a letter saying his pal didn’t 
‘Hooverize’ his plate very well. Ben 
Allen wanted to give that to the news- 
papers, but Dr. Wilbur said ‘Hooverize’ 
wasn’t a good word. Ben Allen said it 
would get in the dictionary by and by. 
‘Doctor, would you keep a word out of 
the dictionary?? Then Dr. Wilbur let it 
pass. 

“ *Hooverize’ is now in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. So is ‘Hooverism.’ They are 
both defined ‘from Herbert Clark Hoover, 
Commissioner of Food Administration in 
U. S; to save, to economize, be sparing 
in the use of, as food. Both slang or 
colloquial.’ 

“I asked Dr. Wilbur if the names of 
other great men had got into the dic- 
tionary in this way, and he said, ‘Yes, 
Hoover will go down through history 
in fine company. Among such words 
are Gerrymander, Mugwump, Bowdler- 
ize, Fletcherize, Boycott and Lynch.’ 

“Now they never censored Dr. Alonzo 
Taylor’s favorite word. Mr. Hoover said 
Dr. Taylor knew more about food than 
any other man alive. He knew so much 
about it that he used his own words. 

Ordinary people would | ‘The Germans 
ate so much sausage.’ But Dr. Taylor 
is scientific, and he always said ‘The Ger- 
mans had such-and-such an intake of 
sausage.’ Food is not eaten, scientifically 
—it is intaken. Dr. Taylor would call 


this little affair of ours tonight an intake. 
Intake helped win the war. 

“Frederick O’Brien, now a famous au- 
thor, was not so well known when he came. 
to the Food Administration. He wanted 





to know how long it would take to learn 
all about food conservation, and how 
much it would cost. Theodore Whit- 
marsh said, ‘That depends on how much 
you want to learn. If you want to learn 
as much as a state food administrator 
like John Parker, of Louisiana, or Peden, 
of Texas, it will take 10 years and cost 
you $50,000. If you want to know only 
as much about it as a senator, however, 
it will take 15 minutes and cost you 5c.” 
O’Brien learned enough to become acting 
state food administrator for California. 
(Continued on page 1160.) 





BAKERS INDORSE THE LINE 


American Bakers’ Association Commends 
Use of “Bread Is the Best and Cheap- 
est F ” to All Bakers 


Under the caption, “More Good Bread 
Per Person,” Baking Technology, the of- 
ficial publication of the American Bakers’ 
Association and the American Institute 
of Baking, publishes in its issue of Feb. 
15 “As History May Be Written,” pro- 
posing the widespread use of the line, 
“Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food,” 
by millers and bakers. 

The introduction states that the article 
“looks far ahead of present day condi- 
tions in the baking industry” and that it 
“started something.” 

In a letter commenting on the proposal 
that bakers and millers join forces in 
we the simple truth about bread to 
the public, Dr. Barnard pledges himself 
to giving every aid to the plan and to 
—— the full co-operation of members 
of the American Bakers’ Association. 








DEMURRAGE DAMAGES SOUGHT 

Burraw, N. Y.—Operators of steam- 
ship companies which carry Great Lakes 
grain are seeking to recover nearly $400,- 
000 in demurrage charges for the deten- 
tion of their vessels in this port last fall 
when congestion was at its height. Argu- 
ments on a selected case of the 25 which 
are units of this action were heard on 
March 9 in supreme court. 

The steamship operators seek to re- 
cover $1,000 damages for each day their 
vessels were held in port above the stipu- 
lated time for discharge of cargoes. 
Forty corporations and individuals are 
made defendants in the suits, these in- 
cluding elevators, mills, shippers, export- 
ers and others. The defendants reside 
throughout the* eastern section of the 
country and in Europe. 

P. D. Fannestocx, 





WEBER WINS IN INDUSTRIAL COURT 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas court 
of industrial relations has handed down 
its decision dismissing the case in which 
a few employees of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, complained 

ainst the company because of hours 
of work and wages. The court held that 
it was without jurisdiction. The Weber 
company already had given notice that if 
the court claimed jurisdiction, an appeal 
would be taken to the Kansas supreme 
court. 

Several months ago, the Weber com- 
pany reduced operating time of its Salina 
mill and extended the hours of work of 
its apes. There followed a period 
of disturbance, in the course, of which 
charges of sabotage were made. Finally, 
a small group of the disgruntled em- 
ployees filed the complaint with the court 
of industrial relations, which now is dis- 
missed, following a full hearing of the 
case by the court. 

R, E. Srerurne. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS TO MEET 

Muwavkee, Wis.—An important spe- 
cial meeting of the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association has been called for Fri- 
day, March 16, in the Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, by President E. O. Wright, of 
the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie. 
The principal business will be further 
discussion of the general situation re- 


. specting rye flour and receiving reports 


from special committees created at the 
annual meeting held in January. Captain 





Ernst Gonzenbach, of the Falls Roller 
Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., will 
offer a report on ways and means for 
promoting the wider use of rye bread 
among consumers. Directors of the as- 
sociation will also hold a special meeting 
on general business. 
L, E. Meyer. 


AMERICAN RELIEF WORK 


Washington Report Is That Aid in Russia Is 
About to Cease—Exportation of Rus- 
sian Grain Not a Factor 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A Washington dis- 
patch under date of March 7 stated that 
termination of all American relief work 
in Russia and the withdrawal of the staff 
of Colonel William Haskell was expected 
to be authorized soon by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, who was awaiting a 
report from Moscow that famine condi- 
tions there could be handled by local au- 
thorities. 

Secretary Hoover would not comment 
on the cabled report from Moscow that 
Colonel Haskell believed further relief 
work is unnecessary, although it is known 
that previous reports from the American 
Relief Expedition indicated that the re- 
tention of the American relief organiza- 
tion was not essential. 

It was officially stated that the exporta- 
tion of Russian grain from Petrograd to 
Finland had not influenced the American 
relief organization to lessen its work. 

A bulletin of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration states it will have to feed 
from now until the next harvest about 
3,000,000 children, if starvation is to be 
prevented. This corresponds with the re- 
quest made last fall by the Soviet authori- 
ties that the A. R. A. undertake to pro- 
vide for 3,000,000 of the 8,000,000 who it 
was estimated would need help, and it was 
understood then that the remainder would 
be cared for by the Soviet government 
and other foreign relief agencies. 

’ W. QuacKENBUSH. 











ANTWERP GRAIN FIRM FAILS 

Lonpvon, Enc., Feb. 21.—A big fail- 
ure was announced from Antwerp this 
week. The firm involved is the Comptoir 
Wégimont, which since the war has been 
doing an extensive business in grain. It 
is reported that the deficit amounts to 
about 8,000,000 Belgian francs. Among 
the creditors are two well-known banks 
and a number of prominent grain firms. 

A meeting of some 200 creditors was 
held on Feb. 20, when it was decided that 
a postponement of eight days should be 
granted in order to ascertain more defi- 
nitely the extent of the available re- 
sources of the company. It is generally 
believed that a compromise of something 
like 50 per cent may be made. 

The Wégimont family is very well 
known in commercial circles in Antwerp. 
At one time a member of this family was 
at the head of the Comptoir Commercial 
Anversois, of Antwerp, but the control 
of that firm is now entirely in other 
hands and it is in no way affected by 
the failure of the Comptoir Wégimont. 


C. F. G. Ratrxes. 





EUROPEAN CEREAL IMPORTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce has received from Alfred 
P. Dennis, special representative at 
Vienna, a cable which reports that ship- 
ments of wheat and flour to Europe 
from the beginning of the current cereal 
ear to Feb. 10, 1923, were 323,854,000 
us, compared with 286,344,000 durin 
the same period last season, and wit 
265,188,000 in 1921. This information 
bears out the earlier estimate that, in 
order to meet its requirements, Europe 
must import at least 640,000,000 bus 
wheat during the current cereal year. 


JoHn Marrinan. 





VICIOUS MISSOURI BILL KILLED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Senate Bill No. 265, 
in the Missouri legislature, requiring that 
all elevators in the state with a stora 
capacity of 25,000 bus or greater be caste 
public warehouses, was killed on third 
reading in the Senate, Thursday night, 
March 8. The bill was actively opposed 
by millers of the state, who requested that 
it either be killed or amended to exclude 
flour mill storage from its provisions. 
The measure was defeated by only one 


vote. . 
R, E, STERLING. 








March 14, 1923 
GERMANY’S FLOUR MILLING 


Difficulties Experienced Through Poor Crops 
and Fi ial Restricti 1922 Opera- 
tions at 40 Per Cent Capacity 


Lonvon, Enc.—The annual report for 
1922 of the Association of German Mill- 
ers, of Charlottenburg, Berlin, is in part 
as follows: 


“During the first half of 1922 the ef- 
fect on the crop of the dry year, 1921, 
continued to be felt; the cereals requisi- 
tioned by the government were delivered 
fairly well, however, and the bread sup- 
ply, with the help of bread cards and 
foreign cereals, was maintained without 
any very serious difficulty. Successfw! 
occupation of the mills by the govern- 
ment cereal office, known as the Reichs- 
er oy (R.G.), depended a good 

eal on the location of the mills and 
whether the R.G. was favorably placed 
with regard to freights for home grown 
or foreign cereals. In addition, the po- 
sition of the mills on the Rhine was 
much affected through the dockers’ strike 
in Rotterdam. Decontrolled mills suf- 
fered certain interruptions but, on the 
whole, the situation was satisfactory an 
large losses were avoided. 

“The second half of the year, however. 
was much more critical. From Jun 
onward the weather was very unfavor- 
able, and the crop, after a long perio: 
of rain, was harvested exceptionally lat 
and in many parts, especially along th:: 
coast, it was damp and weedy, and th» 
average P pean unsatisfactory. Therefore, 
it would not have been possible, with 
the best of will, to deliver th: 
oo ree quantities within the speci 
fied time. With the exception of winte: 
barley, which was mostly harvested in : 
dry condition, hardly any large deliverie 
of other cereals were made up till the 
end of October, and the warm, and most 
ly wet, months of the year did not in 
any way speed up the deliveries, espe 
cially as the fixed price, with a view to 
keep the bread prices down, was only ad 
justed late, po with much delay, to fii 
the devaluation of the mark and _ the 
prices on the open markets. 

“The disadvantage of the late, bad 
crop and the defective delivery to the 
government, in conjunction with the fall 
in the mark which set in in June and 
moved very quickly, was felt severely 
by millers, while on the other hand prices 
of cereals soared. Mills working for the 
R.G. were mostly milling foreign cereals, 
owing to the short deliveries of native 
sorts, except in cases where the R.G. 
exchanged winter barley and later for- 
eign grain for rye bought on the open 
markets much to the disadvantage of 
millers. Furthermore, the want of flour 
by the R.G. was reduced by the selection 
of grain deliveries by some large com- 
munal associations and the separation of 
rich and poor in the issue of bread cards. 

“Mills working for the open market 
were badly handicapped by the rapidly 
sinking value of the mark, as credits for 
the purchase of the soaring cereals could 
not always be procured to the necessary 
extent. During the last few months 
millers partly met their needs of money 
by restricting sales to short terms, thus 
cutting down as far as possible the risks 
and invisible loss accentuated by the de- 
preciation of the mark. Milling fees, as 
paid by the R.G., were found to be un- 
satisfactory, and after September were 
adjusted to the official index. 

“The average pre-war working of the 
mills was about 75 per cent of the pos- 
sible output, while during the past year 
there were not many mills exceeding 40 
per cent, even taking into consideration 
milling on behalf of the R.G. and for the 


open market.” 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


FEDERATION’S ANNUAL MEETING 

Curicaco, Inu.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, makes 
the announcement that the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation will be held in the 
ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on April 12-13. On both days the 
sessions will be called to order promptly 
at 10 am. On Thursday, April 12, re- 
ports of officers and committees will be 
read, and adjournment taken until the 
following day, when these reports and 
any other matters to be brought before 
the meeting will be considered and acted 


upon, . 
+ S, O, Werner. 
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SURVEY OF THE 67TH CONGRESS 





Record Good or Bad According to Political Bias—Much Proposed Legislation 
Fails of Enactment— Decimal Weight Bill a Sample—Suggestions 
for Expediting This Measure in Next Congress 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—If one is to jud 
the amount of work accomplished by the 
Sixty-seventh Congress by comparison 
with its predecessors, its record seems 
praiseworthy. If one lays emphasis on 
the measures which the administration 
desired and which failed of enactment, 
the record Joses much of its strength. 
And if one listens to the political mouth- 
pieces of either perv. the record is su- 
perb or intolerably bad, according to the 
political end to be served. ‘ 

The fact probably lies somewhere “be- 
twixt and between.” In other words the 
Sixty-seventh Congress did a great many 
positively helpful things and it failed to 
do a number of things which might have 
been very helpful in expediting the eco- 
nomic recovery of the country from its 
war-time maladjustments. 

Before any attempt is made to review 
briefly the accomplishments and failures 
of the Congress recently adjourned, it is 
timely to say something about the Vestal 
decimal weight measure which failed in 
the jam which marked the closing days 
of the recent session in the Senate. 

Here is a measure which has been be- 
fore Congress in one way or another for 
a long time. There is little organized 
opposition to it. It passed the House by 
a comfortable margin, and would cer- 
tainly have been adopted by the Senate 
had it ever been brought to a vote. The 
trouble lay, however, not with the Senate 
so much as with the proponents of the 
measure, who apparently failed effec- 
tively to press the matter until very late 
in the session. 

With a view to assuring the passage of 
this decimal weight legislation at the next 
session, The Northwestern Miller corre- 
spondent has discussed it with officials of 
the Department of Commerce. He finds, 
both in the Bureau of Standards and in 
the simplified practice division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce a strong disposition to do all pos- 
sible to assist in the passage of this legis- 
lation. pregem, / the suggestion is 
ventured that the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration and others interested confer with 
Secretary Hoover or some of.the bureau 
chiefs whose interest has been herewith 
indicated before next December, and, in 
co-operation with these executive officers, 
formulate some plan for presenting the 
matter to the Sixty-eighth Congress early 
in its first session. 

If the Department of Commerce gets 
actively behind the legislation, and this 
seems entirely possible, the trade will 
have the aid of men on the ground who 
will be in a position to call it to the at- 
tention of Congress at a propitious time 
and to follow the matter up until some 
satisfactory disposition of it is made. 
At least such a mode of procedure will 
prevent the legislation going by default 
through lack of timely attention. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress, which 
holds the unique record of having been 
the first to hold four sessions, enacted 
some 500 laws and failed to act upon 
some 14,000 bills and resolutions. If one 
were to gauge the accomplishments of the 
legislative branch from the quantity or 
numerical standpoint, the foregoing fig- 
ures would leave a very bad impression. 


However, the work of Congress is quite: 


as much one of rejection as of enactment. 
Thousands of bills are annually intro- 
duced without any hope of their passage, 
such as, for example, Congressman Her- 
tick’s proposal some weeks ago to collect 
our foreign debt through employment of 
the army. 

Among some of the outstanding events 
in the record of the recent Congress were 
the consummation of formal ce with 
Germany, the enactment of a new tariff 
bill, the negotiation of debt arrange- 
ments with Great Britain, the recall of 
American troops from the Rhine, enact- 
ment of legislation regulating the, coal in- 
dustry, and the confirmation of Chief 
Justice Taft and three associate justices 
to the Supreme Court. 

The bloc movement marked the history 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress in a way 
that compelled attention to the develop- 
ment of minority group activities as a 


litical factor in both legislative 

ranches. The farm blocs under Senator 
Kenyon and, subsequently, Senator Cap- 
per, wielded a considerable influence in 
the Senate. A similar farm bloc was of 
somewhat lesser importance in the House. 
A so-called progressive bloc which may 
prove an important groundwork for ac- 
tion in the next Congress was launched 
by Senator La Follette last December. 

ore recently members of the House who 
had seen service in the A, E. F. attempted 
to organize a veterans’ bloc, but nothing 
came of this movement. 

Numerous and diverse investigations 
were ordered. Among them may be men- 
tioned the investigation of agricultural 
conditions by the Lenroot-Anderson com- 
mission, Daugherty impeachment resolu- 
tion, Ford-Newberry senatorial election 
contest, Bergdoll draft dodger escape, 
West Virginia coal mine warfare, Ameri- 
can occupation of Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo, Ford Muscle Shoals offer, the al- 
legal dye lobby, leases of naval oil re- 
serves and oil prices, executions of Amer- 
ican soldiers in France, operations of the 
veterans’ bureau, and investigation of the 
coal situation. 

Of greatest importance among the 
measures passed by the late Congress 
was the enactment of, first, the emer- 
gency tariff act, and subsequently the per- 
manent tariff act of 1922.. Other impor- 
tant laws were the future trading act, 
the agricultural co-operative marketing 
statute, the packer control act, reduction 
of the army to 125,000 men and the navy 
to 86,000, the federal budget system, the 
3 per cent immigration restriction act, 

rovision for the federal control of cable 
andings, creation of the allied debt re- 
funding commission, reorganization of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, supplement to the 
Volstead act banning the use of beer as 
medicine, creation of the coal commis- 
sion, authorization for 24 additional fed- 
eral judges, the maternity act, extension 
of government aid to roads, the China 
trade act, the resolution providing inter- 
changeable railroad mileage, the farm 
credits legislation, and authorization to 
settle alien property claims in part. 

Among the more important measures 
which failed of enactment may be cited 
the soldiers’ bonus, measures dealing with 
Muscle Shoals, the Borah world economic 
conference proposal, a proposal to estab- 
lish a department of public welfare in 
the federal government, with cabinet 
status, a bill to authorize official Ameri- 
can representation on the reparations 
commission in Europe, Dyer anti-lynching 
measure, reorganization of the govern- 
ment departments, the truth in fabric bill, 
measures seeking repeal or amendment of 
the Cummins-Esch transportation act, 
government regulation of radio and civil 
aéronautics, various measures to commit 
the government to a policy of price fixing 
and subsidy in its relation with the farm 
industry, and several resolutions propos- 
ing constitutional amendments prohibit- 
ing child labor, regulating divorce, pro- 
hibiting issuance of tax exempt securi- 
ties, and providing for the direct election 
of the President and abolishing the elec- 
toral college. 

Many of these matters, particularly 
those affecting the agricultural industry 
and the railroads, are certain to figure 
prominently in the deliberations of the 
next Congress. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





TO SELL APPLETON CEREAL MILLS 


Mitwavxee, Wis.—The plant and prop- 
erty of the Appleton (Wis.) Cereal 
Mills have been placed on the market at 
the direction of stockholders and direc- 
tors, owing to the inability to muster 
sufficient capital to handle a volume of 
business which would make the continu- 
ance of operations profitable. The mills 
have been cloged for the -past month, 
since which time the —— activity 
pena to dispose of the stock of goods 


on ; 

The Appleton Cereal Mills formerly 
were known as Willy & Co. and repre- 
sent a | omg flour and feed: industry 
of the Fox River valley, Extensive in- 


vestment was made in the complete re- 
habilitation and modernizing of the 
mp which has a capacity of 450 to 500 
bls wheat flour, 100 to 125 bbls rye 
flour, and 1,000 bus corn and feed.. It is 
operated with electric power and has an 
auxiliary steam plant in reserve. The 
property is advantageously located for 
transit privileges on three railroads, and 
is in the heart of a community yielding 
—_ supplies of wheat, rye and oats. 

. E. McEachron, fortherly of Wau- 
sau, is president and general manager, 
and Lacy Horton, formerly of Wisconsin 
Rapids, is assistant manager. 

f. E. Meyer. 





DAVIS-NOLAND MERRILL CO. 


Elevator and Grain Interests of Terminal 
Elevators, Kansas City, Heretofore Oper- 
ated by Rosenbaum Company, Taken 
Over by New Organization 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The most impor- 
tant transaction in elevator and grain in- 
terests of the Southwest in recent years 
was completed when a new company, in- 
corporated as the Davis-Noland-Merrill 
Grain Co., took over, effective March 16, 
the Kansas City business of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., of ‘Chicago, heretofore 
conducted under style of the Terminal 
Elevators. The transfer includes leases 
to the Terminal elevator and the Rock 
Island elevator, both owned by the Rock 
Island Railway, and with a total storage 
capacity of 2,600,000 bus. 

George H. Davis, president of the new 
concern, which is chartered with an in- 
itial capital of $400,000, has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade and active in 
the grain business in this market for more 
than a quarter of a century. For many 
years he has been head of the Ernst-Davis 
Grain Co. and the Ernst-Davis Commis- 
sion Co. The first of these will be ab- 
sorbed in the new elevator company. The 
Ernst-Davis Commission Co. will con- 
tinue in business under Mr. Davis’ control 
and direction. 

N. F. Noland, vice president, has been 
for 20 years actively connected with the 
Rosenbaum interests here. Until a year 
ago he was assistant manager of the Ter- 
minal Elevators. At that time, on the 
resignation of Paul Uhlmann, manager, 
he succeeded to the general management 
of the business. 

Harold A. Merrill, treasurer, has also 
been long connected with the Rosenbaum 
organization and was for six years man- 
ager of its elevator at Fort Worth, Texas. 

. Gundelfinger, secretary, has been for 
many years associated with the Ernst- 
Davis companies. 

Mr. Noland, who has been principally 
active in developing the large millin 
wheat business for the old company, will 
give his principal attention to sales and 
to mill accounts with the new organiza- 
tion. Both he and his old and new asso- 
ciates have a wide acquaintance among 
millers, and the new concern will occupy 
a commanding position in the milling 
wheat trade in this market. 

R. E. Srerurne. 








NEW SOUTH WALES WHEAT CROP 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to a 
report received by the Department of 
Commerce from consular sources in New 
South Wales, preliminary estimates on 
this season’s wheat crop place the total 
yield at 9,696,639 bags, equivalent to 29,- 
090,000 bus on the basis of three bags to 
the bushel. Since the area harvested for 
wheat was 2,799,600 acres, the average 
production on the foregoing estimate is 
10.4. to the acre, compared with 13.4 the 
previous season and 17.8 in 1920-21. 

The area harvested is 395,400 acres 
less than was harvested for grain last 
year, the decrease being due to unfavor- 
able conditions. Over 500,000 acres failed 
or were fed off, compared with less than 
18,000 in 1921-22, and 112,000 were cut 
for hay. 

JoHNn Marrinan. 





MONTANA MILL TO USE THE LINE 
Great Faris, Mont.—The Royal Mill- 
ing Co. has taken steps to have the line, 
“Bread is the Best and Cheapest Food,” 
y= on its-advertising and letter and 
ill heads. M. ‘H. 9 assistant _ 
Tr, says regards it as appropriate, 
pa believes it. will prove effective be- 
eause of its simple character and ex- 
pressive. force. : 
: : - Joun A. Curry. 
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FARM WHEAT RESERVES 


Government Report Shows 153 Million Bus 
Still Held by Farmers 


The following is the Department of 
Agriculture’s estimate of grain stocks 
on farms March 1, 1923: 

Wheat. About 153,134,000 bus, or 17.9 
per cent of the 1922 crop, against 134,- 
253,000 bus, or 16.5 per cent of the 1921 
crop. About 67.1 per cent of the crop 
will be shipped out of the counties 
where grown. 

Corn. About 1,087,412,000 bus, or 37.6 
per cent of the 1922 crop, against 1,305,- 
559,000 bus, or 42.5 per cent of the 1921 
crop. About 17.8 per cent of the crop 
will be shipped out of the counties 
where grown. The proportion of the 
1922 crop which is merchantable is about 
88.3 per cent. 

Oats.—About 421,511,000 bus, or 34.7 
per cent of the 1922 crop, against 411,- 
934,000 bus, or 38.2 per cent of the 1920 
crop. About 25.1 per cent will be shipped 
out of counties where grown. 

Barley. About 43,592,000 bus, or 23.4 
per cent of the 1922 crop, against 42,- 
294,000 bus, or 27.3 per cent of the 1920 
crop. About 37.2 per cent of the crop 
will be shipped out of the counties 
where grown. 








Grain on Farms March 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the total quantities of grain on farms March 
1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1923... 153,134 1,087,412 421,511 . 43,592 
1922... 134,253 1,305,559 411,934 42,294 
1921... 217,037 1,564,832 683,759 65,229 
1920... 164,624 1,070,677 422,813 36,848 
1919... 128,703 855,269 690,251 81,746 
1918... 107,746 1,253,290 699,209 44,419 
1917... 100,650 782,303 844,211 33,244 
1916... 244,448 1,116,559 698,148 68,301 
1915... 152,903 910,894 379,369 42,889 
1914... 151,795 866,352 419,481 44,126 
1913... 156,500 1,289,700 604,200 62,300 
1912... 122,025 884,069 289,988 40,800 





NEW MILL FOR SALT LAKE CITY 

Ocven, Uran.—The Husler Milling & 
Elevator Co., of Salt Lake, will erect a 
$500,000 mill and elevator this year, hav- 
ing purchased a site at Fifth South and 
Third West streets, Salt Lake City. 

The building, it is announced, will be 
six stories in height and constructed of 
re-enforced concrete. The elevators and 
head house will have a capacity for 250,- 
000 bus wheat. The mill is to have a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bbls of flour per day. 
Trackage of both the Union Pacific and 
Denver & Rio Grande Western railroad 
systems will provide transportation fa- 
cilities. 

The-Husler Milling & Elevator Co. has 
a large mill and elevator south of Salt 
Lake City, on the site of the original 
mill built by George Husler some 60 
years ago. J. J. Neville is manager of 
the company. 

Definite announcement of the Husler 
company’s building plans was made by J. 
K. Mullen, president of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., in a telegram to 
the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Mullen is major owner of the Husler 
company. Ogden made an unsuccessful 
bid for the plant. 


GROCERY COMPANY’S MEETING 

New Onrreans, La.—The Interstate 
Wholesale Grocers, Inc., which operates 
11 wholesale houses on both sides of 
the Mississippi River and which owns 
the Nicholas Burke Co., New Orleans, 
has received the annual report of its 
president and elected officers for the 
coming year. 

The concern reports a very profitable 
year just closed, and especially during 
the last few months. Fritz Salmen was 
elected chairman of the board, and E. 
J. Domergue was selected as president 
and general manager. The board of di- 
rectors elected P. R. Percy as first vice 
president; J. T. Gibbons, Jr., second vice 
poems E. D. Dupont, third vice presi- 

ent; E. J. Domergue, treasurer; W. J. 
Sebastian, assistant treasurer; J. S. Wat- 
erman, secretary; A. J. Marion, assistant 
secretary. 

The board of directors is composed 
of the following members: John T. Gib- 
bons, Jr... P. R. Percy, E. D. Dupont, 
Fritz Deitlein, Fritz Salmen, R. H. Bad- 
on, R. L. Patrick, C. R. Domergue, 
George Swarbrick and E. J. Domergue. 

The company operates a boat line 
which supplies its branches on the west 
side of the river. 


W. E. Zuppann. 





Enear BovutweEtu. , 
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MORE RAIN IN SOUTHWEST 


Heaviest Precipitation Since Last Fall in 
Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma—Moest 
Wheat Growing Sections Well Soaked 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 13.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Rainfall varying from 
two hundredths of an inch in Dodge 
City, Kansas, to two and one half inches 
in parts of Oklahoma and Texas fell in 
the Southwest early this week. In most 
sections the moisture came gently over 
a 12-hour period, and the ground con- 
served all of it. The rain was the heav- 
iest since last fall. All wheat growing 
sections except the westerd third of Kan- 
sas and the extreme northwestern part 
of Oklahoma, where moisture was badly 
needed, are well soaked. Condition of 
wheat is excellent, except in those local- 
ities, 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The state agricul- 
tural agent reports that the growing 
crop is not looking so well as it should 
at this season. 

Ocpen, Uran.—Moderately cold weath- 
er prevailed in Utah during the week 
ending March 10, with another blanket 
of snow in the uplands. United States 
weather reports state that “winter grains 
are largely under snow and in satisfac- 
tory condition, with a prospect of abun- 
dant moisture in the soils in the spring.” 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—“Wheat, according to 
reports from various sections, has evi- 
dently sustained some damage on account 
of the recent weather conditions, but at 
‘present no data is available,” states the 
weekly review of the Liberty Central 
Trust Co. “In the St. Louis territory 
the condition of the crop is said to be 
fair to good. Further advices indicate 
an increase in cotton acreage, not only 
in Missouri, but also in Arkansas.” 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The condition of the 
wheat fields in Berks County indicates 
that the harvest will be one of the larg- 
est in years. Weather conditions have 
been more favorable, it is claimed, the 
snow providing a sufficient covering to 
ward off the chilly blasts of the past 
few weeks. 

Wiwnirec, Man.—There was a 10-inch 
fall of snow in Manitoba on March 9. 
Mostly fair weather, with comparatively 
high temperatures and snow flurries, had 
prevailed over the prairie provinces dur- 
ing the preceding week. 

Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—The wheat 
crop in sections of western Oklahoma 
that have had a limited rainfall is not 
in immediate danger. Most of the acre- 
age will stand two or three more “weeks 
of dry weather. There are sections of 
northwestern Oklahoma in which last 
fall’s sowing of wheat never started to 
grow. 

New Ortxans, La.—Fine weather in 
Louisiana and along the Gulf Coast has 
brought about an early beginning of 
farm work, and the signs point to an un- 
usually big crop year. The winter has 
been light, with just sufficient cold 
weather in most sections of the state to 
kill off insect pests. Rice and cane 
growers are busy with preparations for 
a good start toward what is hoped will 
be a bumper crop. 

Norrotrx, Va.—The Virginia grain 
crop has been injured somewhat by the 
lack of a snow covering this spring, ac- 
cording to reports by the state agricul- 
tural department. It is expected the 
crop will be cut down to some extent on 
this account. Potato planting has been 
held up considerably on account of un- 
usually cold weather, which was not ac- 
companied by snow. The eastern Vir- 
ginia crop is expected to be only about 
70 per cent of normal, the acreage being 
considerably cut down this season. 











BIG ELEVATOR FOR FORT WORTH 

Newspaper reports from Fort Worth, 
Texas, state that the Fort Worth Eleva- 
tors Co. has begun construction there of 
a 1,750,000-bu grain elevator and storage 
tanks. The head house will be 54x72 feet 
and 192 feet high. There will be 36 
concrete tanks 23 feet in diameter by 
100 feet high, with 22 interstices for 
bulk grain. The elevator will be served 
by three railroad tracks, each one half 
mile in length, so arranged that four 
cars can be unloaded simultaneously, 
while two cars can be loaded at the same 
time. The property upon which the ele- 
vator is being constructed is sufficiently 








large to permit the erection of additional 
storage tanks capable of holding 5,000,000 
bus of buik grain. There is ground and 
trackage also for a two-story concrete 
fireproof warehouse 100 feet wide by 
600 feet long. 


POOL FOR WESTERN WHEAT 


Announcement Made at Minneapolis Meeting 
that Northwest Growers’ Associations 
Plan to Unite on Marketing 


Following a three-day conference in 
Minneapolis last week, it was announced 
that a working plan had been formu- 
lated for amalgamating the wheat grow- 
ers’ associations in the West, and for 
marketing the wheat pooled with them, 
which, it is estimated, wiil be approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 bus this year. 

The committee which worked out the 
plan was composed of George C. Jewett, 
general manager of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated; G. E. Duis, presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association; W. H. McGreevy, Car- 
men, Okla., secretary of the National 
Wheat Growers’ Association, and Frank 
A. Garreekt, counsel for the Northwest 
Wheat Growers, Associated. 

The plan in detail will not be made 
public until it has been ratified. A 
meeting is to be held for this purpose 
at Wichita, Kansas, March 22, and an- 
other meeting later at some point on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The states interested are Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 











OREGON MILL LANDMARK BURNS 
PortTLaNp, Orecon.—The old flour mill 
at Phoenix, Oregon, burned to the ground 
March 4 It caught fire while Frank E. 
Furry, the owner, was burning brush 
near by. By a stronge coincidence, the 
funeral cortege of George W. Wimer, an 
Oregon pioneer, was passing through the 
town at the time of the fire. Mr. Wimer 
built the old Phoenix mill in 1856, and 
operated it for many years. It was a 
prominent landmark in the southern part 
of the state and, being on the Pacific 
highway, was an object of interest to 
visitors and tourists for years. It was 
well built, all the huge timbers being hand 
hewn. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ MEETING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary Southwestern Millers’ League, has 
announced the date of the thirteenth an- 
nual meeting of the league as Wednes- 
day, April 11. ~The meeting place will be 
in Kansas City, but the hotel has not been 
decided upon. 

The date of the meeting is just prior to 
the annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, which will be held in 
Chicago, April 12-13. This will allow 
millers to attend both meetings on the 
same trip. 

The programme for the league meeting 
has not yet been definitely decided upon, 
and Secretary Topping has asked mem- 
bers to send in any subjects they wish to 
have discussed. Excess moisture laws for 
flour will be one of the principal topics 
to be given consideration. 

R. E. Srerurae. 





OPPOSED TO PRICE FIXING 

N. J. Holmberg, Minnesota commis- 
sioner of. agriculture, has received a 
communication from J. C. Mohler, secre- 
tary of the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture, calling attention to a resolution 
adopted by the Kansas legislature, in 
which it is declared that Kansas was 
misrepresented at the Northwest agri- 
cultural price stabilization conference 
held recently in St. Paul. Henderson 
Martin, who attended through appoint- 
ment by the governor of Kansas, sup- 
ported the movement for a minimum 
price of wheat, stating that it was fa- 
vored by Kansas. The legislature’s reso- 
lution disclaims this attitude on a fixed 
price for grain. 





RECORD CARLOAD OF FLOUR 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The largest carload 
of flour on record here was shipped from 
Kansas City on March 10 by the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest. It 
contained 624 bbls of Gold Medal, weigh- 
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ing 122,300 Ibs, or three times as much 
as the minimum capacity of the ordinary 
ear. The loading of the car, which was 
accomplished in fe 
recorded by a Pathe News camera man. 
The car is the property of the Big Four 
Railroad. But few cars of such capacity 
have ever been made. They are all owned 
by the Big Four and Michigan Central. 
The car loaded by the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. was obtained in the regular allotment 
of cars from the -Missouri Pacific Rail- 


road. 
R. E. Srerurna. 





FLOUR USED IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

Consul General G. B. Ravndal, Con- 
stantinople, states that the daily con- 
sumption of flour in Constantinople is 
estimated at 5,400 bags of 140 lbs each, 


ss than two hours, was- 


March 14, 1923 





or 123,000 long tons per year. During 
the year 1921, 100,000 tons of flour were 
imported, of which 54,023 came from the 
United States, 30,253 from Egypt and 
10,776 from Bulgaria, There were 24,869 
tons of wheat imported into the city, of 
which amount the United States fur- 
nished about 5,551, Egypt 10,770, and 
Bulgaria 8,267. 

The mills of Constantinople are stated 
to have a daily capacity of 8,000 bags of 
flour, or 500 long tons, but there is very 
little milling done except when the price 
of tapeetell flour is persistently high. 
The favorite grades of American flour 
are said to be the hard spring clears and 
durum first clear. Of the American flour 
imported, hard second clear and durum 
comprise 60 per cent of.the total, ani 
hard first clear and patents 40 per cent. 








THE ROLL CALL 





Record to Date on Steadily Increasing Use of ‘‘Bread is the Best and Cheapest 
Food”’ in Advertising and on Packages 


Use Proposed Oct. 11, 1922, in “As History May Be Written” 
PRINTED ON EVERY BREAD WRAPPER 
Ward-Campbell system of 41 bakeries, with an output of 10,000,000 loaves pc: 


w 


Nafziger Baking Company, nine bakeries. 


PRINTED ON FLOUR SACKS AND IN ADVERTISING 
Rodney Milling Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Weber Flour Mills 
Ismert-Hincke Milling 


rporation, Salina, Kansas. ; 
mpany, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Larabee: Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Seaboard Flour Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
North Bend Milling Company, North Bend, Nebraska. 


Red Star Milling Company, 


ichita, Kansas. 


Thompson Milling Company, Lockport, New York. 
Williamson Milling Company, Clay Center, Kansas. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Company, Buhler, Kansas. 


Enns Milling Company, Inman, Kansas. 


Blair Milling Company, Atchison, Kansas. 

Leavenworth Milling Company, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Robinson Milling Company, Salina, Kansas. 4 
Arkansas City Milling Company, Arkansas City, Kansas. 


Snell Mill & 


rain Company, Clay Center, Kansas. 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas. 


Arnold-Madaus Milling Company, Sterling, Kansas. 
Bay State Milling Company, Winona, Minnesota. 
Wm. Kelly Milling Company, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Crete Mills, Crete, Nebraska. 


Goerz Flour Mills Company, Newton, Kansas. 


Lyons Milling Company, 


yons, Kansas. 


Rea-Patterson Milling Company, Coffeyville, Kansas. 
Maney Milling Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Moundridge Milling Company, Moundridge, Kansas. 


Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas. 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Company, El Reno, Oklahoma. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Company, Whitewater, Kansas. 


Boonville Mills, Boonville, Missouri. 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas. 


El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Oklahoma. 


Delphos Milling Co., Delphos, Kansas. 


Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Hastings Mills, Hastings, Nebraska. 
USED. IN ADVERTISING 


Mercantile Service Corporation, Pueblo, Colorado. 
Pueblo Bread Company, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Pueblo Flour Mills, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Blish Milling Company, Seymour, Indiana. 

Midland Flour Milling Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Company, El Reno, Oklahoma. 
Hunter Milling Company, Wellington, Kansas. 
Russell-Miller Milling Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Jackman Roller Mills, Minneapolis, Kansas. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Nebraska. 

The Reserve Inc., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Montana. 


PRINTED ON ENVELOPES 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company, at all factories and branches. 


ON LETTERS TO MILLERS 


Millers’ National Federation. 


A FEW COMMENTS 


After reading the pamphlet, we decided to come in out of the rain and will use 


the line.—Blair Milling Company, Atchison, Kansas. 
It costs nothing, and every miller in the country should adopt it.—Robinson 


Milling Company, Salina, Kansas. 


We will do our best to see that the phrase is used everywhere. Every miller and 
baker should use it—Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills. 
We are sure it will have a wide effect.—Goerz Flour Mills Company, Newton, 


ansas. 
We will use the line wherever possible, in addition to having it printed on all 
flour bags.—Canadian Mill & Elevator Company, E] Reno, Oklahoma. 
It can hurt nothing, and we believe it will be the means of increasing flour 


consumption.—Attica (Kansas) Mills. 


It is a happy thought.—Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Company. 


As sensible a suggestion as has 
(Kansas) Milling Company. 


been made. We are strong for it—Moundridge 


Effective because of its simple character and expressive force.—Royal Milling 


Co., Great Falls, Montana. 
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The flour market is at best inactive. 
Buying last week was very spasmodic. 
Minneapolis millers made fair sales on 
two days, but sold comparatively little 
during the remainder of the week. Mill- 
ers, however, are rather inclined to be 
optimistic over the outlook. They say 
that their reports indicate that surplus 
stocks in the hands of the trade are 
gradually disappearing, and they believe 
that buyers will be in the market again 
before long. 

Business booked last week was largely 
for deferred shipment. Buyers are not 
interested in quick shipment flour; and 
are still averse to furnishing shipping 
directions on old bookings, although this 
feature of the business shows an im- 
provement over what it was a few weeks 
back. 

Inquiry undoubtedly has been ham- 
pered in the last day or two by wire 
trouble, caused by widespread storms. 
Very few telegrams were received by 
local millers today, March 13. 

Fancy and first clear flours are still 
in request, although eastern buyers are 
not willing to pay full asking prices. 
Still, millers say that prices obtainable 
on the better grades of clears are, on 
the whole, satisfactory. Second clears 
are inclined to drag, with prices show- 
ing a tendency toward weakness. With 
red dog holding firm, second clear is not 
expected to break much, if any. 

The car situation has been causing 
Minneapolis millers considerable concern 
in the last week. A lot of equipment 
has been tied up by storms east of the 
Alleghenies. Very .little eastern line 
equipment is arriving in Minneapolis, 
and northwestern carriers will not per- 
mit their cars to be loaded for points 
east of here. The mills are taking any 
kind of cars they can get, and are re- 
pairing them at their own expense. Only 
by doing this have they been able to op- 
erate as strongly as they have. For the 
week ending March 10, the output rep- 
resented 54 per cent of capacity. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.60 
@7.30 bbl, standard patent $6.50@6.75, 
second patent $6.30@6.50, in. 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear. $5.60, first clear $5.15 
@5.25, and second clear $3.70@4.10, in 
140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Macaroni manufacturers are still out 
of the market, and sales of semolinas 
and durum flours are far below normal. 
Near-by needs are taken care of, and 
buyers show absolutely no interest in 
quotations. Three Minneapolis and three 
“outside” Minnesota mills last week made 
60,735 bbls durum flour. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.55@ 
5.65 bbl, durum flour $4.40@4.50, and 
durum clear $3.75@3.95, in jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


_ Current reports are somewhat conflict- 
ing, and apparently depend largely on 
whether the one making the report has 
feed to sell or has already disposed of 
his holdings. Be that as it may, the con- 
sumptive demand is still good and job- 
bers who have feed to offer for quick 
shipment have no —— in getting full 
prices for it. Buyers throughout Ohio, 
Indiana and West Virginia have been 
particularly active of late, and are tak- 
ing all the heavy feed offered. 

e trade meg, ale is more inter- 
ested in getting ~sra 0 than in plac- 
ing fresh orders. Mills are in a posi- 
tion to deliver more feed now than for- 
merly, but the car situation is such that 


shipments are restricted. Some jobbers 
are taking delivery in cars that cannot 
move east, switching it to local ware- 
houses, where it is reloaded into eastern 
cars as they are made empty. This in- 
volves an expense of approximately $1 
ton, but jobbers are wii ing to absorb 
this expense in order to pacify their cus- 
tomers, who are clamoring for deliveries. 

Some traders are bearish on future de- 
livery feed. They claim to have sold 
bran and standard middlings for April 
shipment at $2 ton discount under spot. 
Other interests maintain that these trad- 
ers are selling short. The latter, how- 
ever, claim to have bought from mills 
at this discount, and say that, on firm 
bids of $2.50 under. spot, they could 
probably get more feed than they need. 
But, as remarked before, the point of 
view depends on whether one is a buyer 
or a seller. 

Mill prices are unchanged. Bran and 
standard middlings are quoted at $29 ton, 
flour middiings $81@32, red dog $34, and 
rye middlings $27, in sacks, carloads, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. Jobbers, on the other 
hand, quote bran and standard middlings 
at $28@28.50, flour middlings $30@31, 
and red dog $33@34.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 154% were in operation March 13: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

March 4-10 ...... 561,100 303,640 54 
Previous week ... 561,100 307,355 54 
Year ago ........-. 546,000 232,515 42 
Two years ago.... 546,000 211,075 39 
Three years ago... 546,000 197,700 36 
Four years ago.... 546,000 258,070 49 
Five years ago.... 546,000 95,485 19 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Fiour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

March 4-10 ....... 327,900 185,310 56 
Previous week ... 356,100 192,325 54 
Veer G80 oicccrece 421,890 204,120 48 
Two years ago.... 510,790 172,410 33 
Three years ago... 424,260 121,475 28 
Four years ago.... 354,150 263,820 74 
Five years ago.... 345,750 130,830 37 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 
10, receipts of wheat were as follows in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ... 2,891 2,119 1,998 1,731 
Duluth ....... 583 375 214 62 
Totals ...... $3,474 2,494 2,212 1,793 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to March 10, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis .. 92,759 70,266 74,546 78,689 
Duluth ..:.... 46,082 35,120 32,852 10,500 

Totals ..... 138,841 105,386°107,398 89,189 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on March 10, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

71923. 1922 





1921 1920 





Minneapolis .. 15,429 7,067 6,33 8,743 
Duluth ....... 9,307 2,920 1,71 1,570 
Totals ..... 24,736 - 9,987 . 8,048 - 10,313 


' LINSEED OIL MEAL 


A further decline of $2 ton is record- 
ed in prices, notwithstanding the ex- 


tremely light production. Oil meal is 
oi at $46 ton, in sacks, car lots, 

.0.b., Minneapolis: This is a decline of 
$8 from the recent high point, but buy- 
ers remain uninterested. It begins to 
look now as though bottom had not yet 
been touched although, it is admitted, 
any inquiry or buying might stiffen 
values temporarily. 

ANOTHER CHAMBER INVESTIGATION ? 

A committee of the Minnesota senate 
has recommended an investigation of the 
Minneapoiis Chamber of Commerce and 
of the Duluth Board of Trade by the 
state railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion, to establish if possible the truth or 
falsity of a Federal Trade Commission 
report that country shippers of grain 
at times are defrauded. The matter is 
to be considered this evening, March 13. 

The recommendation is the result of 
what is termed an “antiscalping” bill 
now before the: legislature. This bill 
would make it compulsory for boards of 
trade to publish daily sales of grain, 
with car numbers and prices, so. that 
country shippers could trace their par- 
ticular shipments and note any undue 
advances in prices above what they had 
received. One of the framers of the bill 
asked John G. McHugh, secretary of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
if the exchanges could not send shippers 
full information about the various sales 
of a car. 

The Chamber of Commerce stands 
ready and willing at all times to lend all 
possible aid to investigators, but natural- 
ly it cannot be expected to operate in 
accordance with laws framed by men 
who have no understanding of trade con- 
ditions, and who see no objection to re- 
quiring the performance of physical and 
economic impossibilities. 

WORKING FOR LARGER FLAX ACREAGE 

Linseed crushers, paint, oil cloth and 
linoleum manufacturers, and others who 
use linseed oil, have started an active 
campaign to increase the acreage sown 
to flax in the Northwest. The bankers 
even are taking an interest in it, because 
they realize that flax has been the best 
paying crop for the farmers in the last 
few years. 

It is pointed out that, with a crop 
twice the size of the average, the United 
States would still have to import for- 
eign seed to care for its domestic re- 
quirements. Therefore, a largely in- 
creased acreage would not necessarily 
mean a material reduction in prices. 

For years, it was erroneously supposed 
that flax was hard on the col and 
spoiled it temporarily for raising cereals. 
This has been disproved, however. Flax 
does not rob the soil as much as do 
some cereals. In fact, it has been shown 
that cereals have produced better when 
sown on land that had been given over 
to flax than when rotated with other 
cereals. 

Much attention is being given to ex- 
periments that have been carried on in 
Goodhue County, Minnesota, where a 
mixed crop of wheat and flax was grown 
last year. The results were ogee f 
satisfactory. Both crops yieided well. 
The combination helped to kill off weeds, 
with the result that there were not so 
many screenings. The only drawback 
to the mixed crop idea is that farmers 
would have, to do their own a 
This, however, could’ be easily remedied. 
The increased revenue would soon pay 
for the equipment needed. 

Minneapolis linseed crushers have ar- 
ranged for shipments of specially select- 
ed Argentine flaxseed for seeding pur- 
poses, in the hope that a new strain of 
seed may prove beneficial. 


MINNESOTA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


.The executive board of the Minnesota 
Retail Bakers’ Association met March 
7 at the offices of the Fleischmann Co., in 
St. Paul, and decided on May. 22-23 as 
the dates for the annual. convention. 
The meeting will be held in St. Paul. 
The board is made up of E. Jerabek, An- 
ton Gleissner, Charles Holz and Nick 
Andres, of St. Paul, and W. B. Thomson, 
L._ F. W. Meese and A. H. Gratz, of 
Minneapolis. 

LOCAE- AND PERSONAL 

A. P. Gray, a grain buyer at Mandan, 
N. D., dropped dead, March 7, while 
talking with‘ a friend. — 

William A. McNair has resigned as 
head miller of the. National mill, Minne- 
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apolis, operated by the Mills of Albert 
Lea Co. 


Herbert R. Strauss, of the Bertley 
Co., feed jobbers, Chicago, is in .Minne- 
apolis calling on shippers. 

Harry C. Wilson, of Chicago, western 
traffic manager for Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., was a Minneapolis visitor during 
the week. 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has employed. P. D. Sedgwick, 
of Peoria, to represent it in southern 
Illinois territory. 

John D. Rafert, vice president of the 
Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, is vis- 
iting the Madison, Wis., plant of the 
company this week. 

he Aetna Grain Co., Minneapolis, has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital 
stock, by B. V. Loosemore, J. J. Fraun- 
felder and H. F. Shepherdson. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.691, ; 
three-day, $4.68, ; 60-day, $4.6814. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.30. 

Frank C. Luce, formerly in southern 
states territory for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis, is now repre- 
senting the same company in New York. 

Howard R. Manion, associated with 
A. P. Traber, the bolting cloth importer 
of New York City, was in Minneapolis, 
March 12, en route home from the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Farm reserves of wheat and coarse 
grain in Minnesota and North Dakota 
are largely in excess of those of a year 
ago, according to the report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Fred E. Allen, formerly with the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co, at Louisville, Ky., 
has gone into the baking business at 
Columbus, Ohio, having purchased an in- 
terest in the plant owned by Sterling 
Donaldson. 

W. F. Steele, of Columbus, Ohio, who 
has represented the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co. in Ohio for many years, is 
in Minneapolis this week, and has made 
arrangements to go on the road for the 
Minneapoiis Milling Co. 

Lehigh Valley embargo 2458, effective 
March 12, permits acceptance of food 
for human and animal consumption, and 
grain, destined to all Lehigh Valley 
points and connections, when not pro- 
hibited by other embargoes. 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of 
the Zinsmaster Baking Co., of St. Paul, 
Duluth and Hibbing, Minn., entertained 
the salesmen and department heads of 
the company at dinner at the St. Paul 
Athletic Club, March 8. Thirty-two were 
present: 


W. J. Moersch has moved from Cedar 
Rapids to Mason City, Iowa, and has 
started the flour and feed jobbing firm 
of Hagerman-Moersch Co. A. C. Hager- 
man is his partner. Mr. Moersch until 
March 1 represented the Thomas Page 
Milling Co. 


A committee of the Minnesota House 
of Representatives killed the bill provid- 
ing for a pension for employees of the 
railroad and warehouse commission who 
were over 60 years of age and who had 
served more than 25 years in the grain 
weighing and inspection departments. 


The Occident Club, the members of 
which are assistant sales managers or 
assistants to the heads of other depart- 
ments in the general offices of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, held 
its regular monthly meeting in the club 
room of The Northwestern Miller on the 
evening of March 13. 


The Minnesota Millers’ Club held its 
bimonthly meeting in Minneapolis on 
March 13. Those present were William 
M. Parker, Sauk Center, A. L. Good- 
man, Duluth, S. C. Eckenbeck, Appleton, 
C. E. Hutton, Osakis, George H. Led- 
better, Franklin, J. H. Linner, North 
Branch, H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud, Dwight 
M. Baldwin and L. H. Pinney, Minne- 
apolis. 

Based on the close today (March 13), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
for wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 
bu, No. 1 northern $1.01; in southern 
Minnesota, No. 1 dark $1.05, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.03; in central North Dakota, No. 
1 dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 99c; in cen- 
tral Montana, No. 1 dark 88c, No. 1 
northern 86c. 
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KANSAS WHEAT RESERVES 


The seven and a half million bushel dis- 
crepancy between the government’s esti- 
mate of Kansas farm reserves of wheat 
and the estimate compiled, from mill re- 
turns, by Allen Logan, apparently means 
the difference between plenty of wheat to 
carry mills through the rest of the crop 
year and a shortage sufficient to create 
considerable cash premiums on milling 
wheat before the new crop becomes avail- 
able. The government estimate of farm 
holdings is 20,891,000 bushels; Mr. Logan 
places it at 13,500,000. 

The Logan figures on total wheat sup- 


plies are: 

On POPMB .orcccccccccscccscccces 13,500,000 

BR DRUID ccccccovccecccsccecscvcve 11,186,364 

In independent elevators ...... ‘“.+. 4,000,000 
Total supplies ......0eeeeeeeees 28,686,364 


According to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller, the lowest operat- 
ing rate of southwestern mills for the 
period January-July was in the short 
crop year of 1917-18, when the output 
for the half year was slightly over forty- 
eight per cent. Including this year, the 
average operating time for a ten-year 
period, January-July, is somewhat great- 
er than half capacity. Applying this 
rate of operation to the capacity now 
active in Kansas —— a mill grind of 
about twenty-one million bushels to Jul 
1, disregarding the two- to three-wee 
part of that month which will have to 
e provided for before new wheat is 
likely to be available for grinding. 

The figures argue that the mills of in- 
terior Kansas will need all save about 
seven and a half million bushels of the 
entire farm and secondhand reserve of 
wheat now in the state. From that bal- 
ance will have to be supplied the needs 
of Kansas City mills, amounting to about 
five million bushels, and all of the needs 
normally filled from receipts at this and 
other lower Missouri River terminals. 
Offsetting this is about seven and three 
quarter million bushels of wheat in store 
here. No account is taken of the wheat 
drainage from Kansas to Oklahoma, 
Texas and the West, nor is there any 
estimate of Nebraska supplies which will 
be available here. 

All of this on the assumption that mill 
estimates of farm reserves, as reported 
to Mr. Logan, are correct. If, on the 
other hand, the government farm stocks 
figure is the accurate one, there is no in- 
dication of any wheat stress this spring. 

Sentiment among millers, apparently 
not based upon consideration of either 
one figure or the other, is not particular- 
ly fearful of a big cash premium. In 
considerable part this is due to the pres- 
ent slack condition of the flour trade. 
A sharp revival in demand for flour 
might quite easily create a cash flurry. 
Good wheat is in none too free supply 
at this terminal, with an ordinary mill- 
ing mix now running about six cents over 
the May price. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


Flour trade was generally quiet and 
uneventful this week. New sales aver- 
aged about 65 per cent of capacity. 
Business was not uniform with all -mills, 
and a few of them reported a slight im- 

rovement. Sales were mostly in small 
ots, although one or two orders for sub- 
stantial quantities were placed by bakers. 
The demand for millfeed delivery again 
hel the flour market to some extent. 

otations for patents did not fluctu- 
ate much during the week, but the usual 


offerings of cheap flour were reported. 





Most of these came from small, interior 
mills, where wagon purchases of wheat 
are made. The larger mills of the 
Southwest quoted prices on all grades 
more nearly together than for several 
weeks. 

Shipping directions were hard to ob- 
tain, and this lack of instructions tend- 
ed to make the amount of flour carried 
on mills’ books seem rather larger than 
it is. The slight improvement in this 

hase of the market which was reported 
ast week was distinctly temporary. Pro- 
duction of Kansas City mills was about 
on a parity with the preceding week, 
but a number of the more important 
plants curtailed operations. 

Clears were moderately active. Good 
prices were obtained for fancy first 
clears from domestic trade. . Export 
clears, and some export patents, sold to 
Holland, Cuba and the United Kingdom, 
the bulk of the sales being to the first 
two named countries. Foreign ideas 
were not entirely up to prices asked by 
mills here, but business was done at 
satisfactory levels. 

Consensus among Kansas City millers 
is that renewed activity in buying is 
not likely for several weeks, and per- 
haps for the remainder of the crop year. 
This assumption is based on the volume 
of flour yet to be shipped on old con- 
tracts, and stocks in jobbers’ and bak- 
ers’ hands. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.20@6.60; 95 per cent, 
$5.70@6.10; straight, $5.30@5.85; first 
clear, $4.30@4.75; second clear, $3.60@ 
4.10; low grade, $3.25@3.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

March 4-10 ...... 132,900 108,043 81 
Previous week ... 132,900 106,187 79 
VOOP OBO wcccccss 114,900 102,101 88 
Two years ago... 112,800 75,300 66 
Five-year average .....eseeeseceees 70 
ET UVYTTitrie ie 66 


Ten-year average 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

rig oy Wichita and Salina, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
March 4-10 ...... 518,430 290,291 56 
Previous week ... 518,430 295,889 67 
Year ago ........ 474,810 311,296 65 
Two years ago... 438,870 214,502 48 
Five-year Average ....-...eeeeeeees 56 
TOR-FORP GQVOTARS 2 ccccccceccscscecce 59 
Export oy by reporting mills 
were 11,740 bbls this week, as against 

8,229 last week. 


Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair and 30 slow. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


MPiour Pet. of 
output activity 
BRR GED cciciccccvivose 25,13 53 
Previous week ..........++ 26,192 55 
BOOP GID o.cinss cas cbsicecds 22,890 48 
Two years ago ..........+5 15,457 32 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

March 4-10........« 64,620 30,875 47 

Previous week ..... 64,620 29,111 45 

Year ago .........- 64,620 37,619 58 

Two years ago .... 39,420 23,419 68 
MILLFEED 


ain activity in inquiries for bran and 
‘shorts 


was noticeable this week. Even 
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the demand for feed for prompt ship- 
ment was less urgent. The recent rains 
and resultant greening up of pastures 
created a more bearish sentiment for de- 
ferred deliveries, and buyers displayed 
little interest in March and April offer- 
ings unless they were obtainable at sub- 
stantial discounts. Prices were not much 
affected by the quiet demand, as offerings 
continued light. Current production of 
mills is still being applied on January 
and February contracts. No March de- 
liveries were reported this week. Bran 
quotations were about unchanged, being 
$29@29.50 for prompt shipment, $28 for 
all March and $27 for April delivery. 
Brown shorts were unchanged to 50c per 
ton lower, at $30.50@31. Gray shorts 
were quoted at $382@33, unchanged. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
501,c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,4c 
March seaboard, via New York 56c; Bel- 
fast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521%c 
March seaboard, via New York 58c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New 
Orleans 504%4c March seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 56c; 
Antwerp, via New York 56c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 4914c, via New Yo 
57c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, 
via New York 66c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581,4c, via New York 66c. 


TEST CASE ON SWITCHING CHARGES 


A test case brought by the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, as a 
protest against an advance in switching 
charges put into effect by the Frisco Rail- 
way several months ago at all its stations 
in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, will 
be heard before an interstate commerce 
commissioner in Kansas City, March 27. 
The charges for local switching were ad- 
vanced from $2.50 to $7. 

Interest in the case is general with 
millers whose plants are located on the 
Frisco, as the decision will affect the rates 
at all stations. The Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ rn is preparing testimony to be 
presented at the hearing. 


DULUTH RATE TESTIMONY RENEWED 


C. J. Kucera, traffic manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, is Ye appa the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club in a hearing at Washington 
in what is known as the Duluth rate case. 
The former differential of one cent on 
wheat rates from Kansas City to Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, as compared to those 
from Omaha to the same points, is sought 
by Kansas City, St. Joseph. and other 
southwestern grain interests. The pres- 
ent differential is 644c. The hearing was 
before the full body of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There was one 
previous hearing, but it was before a di- 
vision. It is generally thought that the 
recommendation made at that time, to re- 
store the old differential by raising the 
rates from Omaha, will be upheld. 


NOTES 


C. B. Spaulding, president New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, was a recent visitor in 
Kansas City. 

The C. N. Smithson Mill, a 100-bbl 
plant at Riverton, Neb., was burned, with 
a loss estimated at $14,500. 

E. R. Reynolds, southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, spent this week end at 
the home office of his company here. 

Emil Teichgraeber, president Teich- 

raeber Milling Co., Emporia, Kansas, 
as returned from a month’s trip to Cuba. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Teich- 
graeber. 

T. H. Edwards, Springfield, Mo., has 
been added to the selling force of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. He 
will handle the trade in central and south- 
ern Missouri. 

Fire recently destroyed the elevator of 
the Farmers’ Co-0 erative Union at Alta- 
mont, Kansas. Six thousand bushels of 
wheat were burned. The damage was 
estimated at $16,000. 

The uniform feed bill, which, among 
other things, would change the adminis- 
tration of feedingstuff laws in Kansas 
from the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege to the state board of agriculture, has 
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assed the lower house of the Kansas 
egislature. 

John Bass, of the Benedict Flour & 
Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, was in 
Kansas City part of this week. The com- 
pany with which Mr. Bass is connected 
is the distributor of the products of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. in Iowa. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, returned from a 
two weeks’ eastern trip March 5. He said 
that there was little indication of other 
than spotted buying by either jobbers or 
bakers in eastern markets at present. 

E. E. Roahen, president E. E. Roahen 
Grain Co., Kansas City, died at his home 
here, March 9, after an illness of less 
than a week. He had been a Board of 
Trade member since 1910, when he came 
to Kansas City from Claflin, Kansas. He 
was 45 years old. 

O. C. Church, office sales manager for 
a part of central states territory for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, has left 
for Detroit to become manager of the 
company’s office there, succeeding W. '!’. 
Guntrup, resigned. The Larabee Detroit 
office is located at 312 South West Av- 
enue. 

Total clearances of wheat at the port 
of Galveston, Texas, during the month of 
February were 621,000 bus, a decrease of 
1,052,333 bus from February, 1922. Tot: | 
clearances of wheat at the port since July 
1, 1922, are 13,662,693 bus, compared wit! 
39,638,959 during the same period of the 
previous season. 

The Santa Fe Railroad will operate 
a special wheat train through the terri- 
tory it serves, during the spring months. 
The train will carry exhibits of practic! 
interest to farmers, and will be accom- 
panied by lecturers from the Southwest- 
ern Wheat Improvement Association anil 
the agricultural colleges of Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. The Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association is spon- 
soring the trip. 

A bulletin circulated by the Southwest- 
ern Wheat Improvement Association ad- 
vises farmers that injury to the grain is 
likely to result from pasturing of cattle 
in wheat fields until grass is available, « 
practice which is prevalent in the South- 
west. It is said that the greatest danger 
is in the fact that soil blowing is increased 
when there is but little protecting vege- 
tation, and that slow growth, late ma- 
turity and low yields may result. 





SALINA 


Salina mills operated at three fifths ca- 
pacity in the week ending March 8, al- 
though one resumed full time. Flour 
sales were light and shipping directions 
slow. There was some export demand, 
but buyers’ ideas were too low. Quota- 
tions, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: pat- 
ent, $6.40@6.75; 95 per cent, $6@6.45; 
100 per cent, $5.90@6.35. 

Wheat receipts were very light. The 
price at country stations remains at 97c 
per bu. 

Demand is still brisk for millfeed, but 
prices are a little easier. Feed in mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City, is quoted: bran, 
$1.45 cwt; brown shorts, $1.53; gray 
shorts, $1.75; white shorts, $1.85; mill- 
run, $1.50. 

Output of Salina mills, with a combined 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
oe Bere ‘se 27,262 0 
Previous week .........++. 26,577 58 
TORS GIG. 6000.0 0.0 6600000068 31,837 69 


NOTES 

C. M. Todd, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., and Mrs. Todd, have gone to 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

G. C. Schumacher, vice president Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was a recent visitor 
to the Salina Board of Trade and local 
mills. 





OKLAHOMA 

Little change is perceptible in the flour 
and millfeed trade. Domestic movement 
is dull, but export business has increased. 
There have been notable recent shipments 
to — and Germany. Some millers 
report Germany an unexpectedly good 
buyer, but they are not assured of a con- 
tinuation of this business. Exporters say 
that Germany’s cash resources are not 
being rapidly enhanced by sales of Ger- 
man products in the United States and 
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Mexico, as many dealers in the latter 
country get indeterminate credits. 

Some millers express disappointment 
over the slow return of domestic busi- 
ness, but they are all agreed that col- 
lateral conditions leading up to a desir- 
able amount of trade are gradually im- 
proving. 

Shipments of Oklahoma wheat to Texas 
mills are larger, indicating an improve- 
ment in the flour trade in that state. 
Purchases were said to be limited to trade 
demand, Texas millers retaining, for the 
time being, the bulk of their wheat stocks. 

Wheat is moving in Oklahoma to a lim- 
ited extent. Some of the leading mill and 
elevator concerns report keeping their 
elevators open for business, but only a 
few of them are making expenses so far 
as purchases from growers are concerned. 

Representative mills report no changes 
in prices of flour and millfeed, with 
slackening in demand for the latter. 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT RATES 


Frank Carter, chairman of the Okla- 
homa corporation commission, told mem- 
bers of the legislature in a conference re- 
cently that, unless additional appropria- 
tions were made for the rate department 
of the commission, it would not be pos- 
sible to prosecute to a conclusion the two 
big freight rate cases now pending. He 
fears that an appropriation may not be 
nade. That now available will have been 
shausted by July 1. 

One of the cases involves practically 
the entire rate structure of the South- 
west, hearings in which have been held 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Kansas City, St. Louis, Oklahoma City 
and San Antonio. In the other the rail- 
roads in Oklahoma ask for a blanket 
increase in intrastate rates, a preliminary 
hearing in which has been held by the cor- 
poration commission. 

Neither case can be concluded before 
July 1, Chairman Carter says, and he 
believes that the public in Oklahoma will 
lose in the neighborhood of $10,000,000 
before another legislature convenes. The 
commission is being assisted in both these 
cases by representatives of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association and the Oklahoma 
Traffic Association. The next Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing in the 
southwestern case is set for April 24 in 
Dallas. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—There has been only 
moderate activity in flour trade circles. 
Some of the mills report that they have 
done a fairly good business, while others 
say their sales have been extremely light. 
It has been difficult to get shipping direc- 
tions. One of the largest of the Omaha 
mills claims that its sales in February 
were the lightest on the crop. 

There has been a good demand for 
feeds at excellent prices. One Omaha 
miller predicts that they are going to 
drop in price, and that when they do 
flour will advance 30@40c bbl. 

There has been a moderately liberal 
movement of wheat to this market, and 
demand has been easily sufficient to take 
care of all offerings. The premium on 
the dark hard winters has narrowed 
somewhat, the dark now selling at 5@8c 
over the ordinary, compared with 7@10c 
in the week ending March 3. 

Omaha mills and jobbers are selling 
their feed products in round lots at the 
following prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran 
(for : immediate delivery), $29.50 ton; 
brown shorts, $30.50; gray shorts, $32.50; 
middlings, $33.50; on dog, $37; alfalfa 
meal, choice $28.60, No. 1 $26.50, No. 2 
$22.50; linseed meal, $52.10; cottonseed 
meal, $51.70; hominy feed, white, $29. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
March 4-10 ........ 23,100 19,443 84 
Previous week ..... 23,100 19,615 &5 
YouR iendcans ce 18,000 19,490 107 
Two years ago..... 24,000 14,323 59 


CRETE MILLS IN STATE CAMPAIGN 
The Crete (Neb.) Mills is strongly fea- 
turing the line “Bread is the Best and 
Cheapest Food” in its March copy sched- 
ule in 14 leading newspapers covering the 


state of Nebraska. 
The Crete Mills’ consumer campaign is 
unique in that it emphasizes the use of 





Victor flour by bakers rather than for 
family baking. The March series illus- 
trates the several processes used in a 
modern bakery and, by indirection, ad- 
vertises to consumers the products of 
bakeries using Victor. The appeal to the 
home bakery is carried only in the line, 
“if you still bake your own bread.” 

The Crete company has had its state 
campaign under way since early in the 
winter, but has only just now begun em- 
phasizing “bread is best and cheapest.” 


NOTES 

E. Stockham, president of the Stock- 
ham Grain Co., has been confined to his 
home by illness. 

F. P. Manchester, secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, was in Lincoln, 
on business, March 8. 

A letter from North Bend says that 
the present condition of winter wheat 
in that district is uncertain. 

J. B. Swearingen, president of the 
United Grain Co. and at one time presi- 
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that the present disparity in some of 
them will be removed. 

* According to Professor Burr, head of 
the department of agronomy of the 
State Agricultural College, Lincoln, the 
rain and snow which fell in Nebraska on 
March 8 will prove to be worth at least 
$1,000,000 to Nebraska farmers. He said 
that the upper surface of the fields had 
become so dry that the soil was granu- 
lated into dust and was being blown 
away, leaving the kernels of wheat ex- 
posed to the weather. The rain has 
packed the ground and moistened it suf- 
ficiently that this danger is averted, Pro- 
fessor Burr believes. 

Grain reserves on Nebraska farms are 
considerably below the average, greatly 
increased feeding having reduced the 
stocks, according to the March crop re- 
port by the Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates and the Nebraska de- 
partment of agriculture. Approximate- 
ly 34 per cent, or 62,016,000 bus, of last 
year’s corn crop is yet on farms, com- 





bread isthe bestand cheapest food 


bakers use VICTOR alone. 





VICTOR is the backbone of every bakery mix where it is used be- 
cause of its high quality gluten strength. VICTOR flour is itself a 
blend of the world’s best wheat—the choicest spring and winter. 
VICTOR flour is scientifically milled to make the perfect uniform 
balanced flour—that’s why so many of the best 
Good baker's bread is 
hard to duplicate at home but if you still bake your 
own bread, buy the baker’s choice—VICTOR flour. 


The most Modern 
Baker’s Mill 
in America. 


‘Capacity 2000 barrels daily. 
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dent of the Omaha Grain Exchange, is 
critically ill at his home in this city. 


S. S. Carlisle, president of the Carlisle- 
Burns Grain Co. and president of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, was ill for sev- 
eral days, but is again able to attend 
to business. 


John W. Morris, of Minneapolis, for- 
merly manager of the Nye-Schneider- 
Fowler Grain Co.’s business in Omaha, 
was on the floor of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange recently. 


The Crete (Neb.) Mills recently added 
to its personnel O. J. Dudek, formerly 
sales manager of the York (Neb.) Mill- 
ing Co. He will have charge of part of 
the Crete Mills’ Nebraska territory. H. 
D. Putnam, formerly district salesman 
for the Missouri Valley Bag Co., has 
gone with the Crete Mills as a salesman 
in Omaha. The Omaha office is in charge 
of E. E. Richardson. 


The Nebraska railway commission has 
issued an amended resolution ordering 
Nebraska railroads to appear before it 
on March 15 and show cause why grain 
rates to Omaha should not be amended. 
One proposed” amendment is that where 
specific rates from points of origin are 
greater than distance rates, the specific 
rates must be brought to a_ point 
where they will not exceed the distance 
tates. The other amendment is to ‘com- 
prise an adjustment in rates of so-called 
“fish hook” roads adjacent to Omaha, so 





pared with 52 per cent a year ago and 
the 8-year average of 43 per cent. It 
is estimated that 19 per cent of last 
year’s wheat crop, or 11,369,000 bus, is 
yet on farms, compared with the 8-year 
average of 22 per cent. The reserves of 
oats are unusually low, being 31 per cent. 
Leion Leste. 


COLORADO 

No important change has taken place 
in the flour market in this territory. 
Specifications continue to come in quite 
freely, but new bookings are very scarce. 
Although soft wheat supplies from the 
West are still selling at the highest level 
of the season, eastern markets have not 
shown strength, and until the option and 
cash markets in the East exhibit a 
stronger tone, buyers probably will not 
anticipate their future requirements to 
any great extent. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent $6.65@6.75 bbl; standard 
patent, $5.90@6; self-rising flour, $6.90 
@7,—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30- 
day shipment. 

Inquiries for millfeed in this section 
are very plentiful, and mills are not 
able to supply the demand. Prices. have 
advanced $2. and bran is now bringing 
$34 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $36, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points. White bran is 
worth 10c per cwt more.. 

* * 


The plant of the Boulder (Colo.) Mill- 
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ing & Elevator Co., which is now in the 
hands of the court of bankruptcy, is 
being appraised, presumably prior to or- 
der for sale. 





PITTSBURGH 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The week ending 
March 10 saw little change in the flour 
market. Business was reported fair, and 
it was stated that there was an improve- 
ment in shipping directions. Otherwise 
the market was quiet, and few sales of 
any size were booked. There is a feeling 
here on the part of consumers that flour 
can be bought within the near future at 
prices that now prevail. The family trade 
is reported good, although business in 
this quarter is somewhat restricted. 

The rye and clear market was more 
active than for some time. Soft winter 
flour was firm, and demand fair. Quo- 
tations for the week: spring wheat pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25, hard winter $6.25@7, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25@ 
5.50, bulk; clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; ryes, white $4.75@5, medium 
$4.25@4.50, dark $4@4.25. 

Millfeed prices were not much changed. 
Bran was in good demand. Quotations: 
standard middlings, $34@35 ton; flour 
middlings, $37.50@38.50; red dog, $40@ 
41; spring wheat bran, $36@37; winter 
wheat bran, $37@38. 

NOTES 

George A. Henning, grain and feed 
merchant, died at his home here on March 
9, aged 50. 

Henry Newcomb, vice president of the 
Fleischmann Co., New York, was a recent 
visitor to Pittsburgh. 

Herman Smith, Greenville, Pa., repre- 
sentative of the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, was a recent caller on 
the trade here. 

Among the soft winter wheat millers 
who called on the trade here recently were 
E. L. Lee, Coshocton, Ohio, W. H. Smith, 
Clarion, Pa., J. A. Patterson, Saltsburg, 
age and C. C. Smith, New Bethlehem, 

a. 

K. W. Momeyer, grocer and flour 
dealer of Erie, Pa., has been declared a 
bankrupt. His liabilities are given as 
$9,833; assets, $3,988. Among the credi- 
tors are the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Nickel Plate Flour Mills Co. and the 
Helm Milling Co. 

A. R. Darner, manager of the Crescent 
Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn., in company 
with D. E. Stonerod, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative, called on the trade here re- 
cently. An arrangement was made with 
the Taylor Brokerage Co. to handle the 
milling company account in conjunction 
with Mr. Stonerod. 

Proponents and opponents of the Cul- 
bertson bill, which would permit the 
manufacture of bleached flour in Penn- 
sylvania, have been heard by the senate 
public health and sanitation committee, 
which adjourned without taking any ac- 
tion. The Pennsylvania State Millers’ 
Association was represented by Dr. A. 
E. Warner, of St. Louis. 

The time having expired for filing ob- 
jections to the sale of the Jersey Cereal 
Food Co.’s property at Irwin, Pa., the 
sale was confirmed by the United States 
district court. The property was sold to 
the stockholders for $300,000, and the 
executive committee, which will operate 
the plant for the stockholders for a 
period of seven years, will organize at 
an early date. 

The champion potato grower of 
Pennsylvania _ is H. Dickrager, of 
Tionesta, according to announcement 
made by the agricultural extension serv- 
ice of the Pennsylvania State College. 
He raised 497 bus of potatoes to an 
acre last season, which is more than four 
times as much as the state average of 
120. 

Thirty-one stockholders of the Conti- 
nental Grocery Stores, a company that 
operates 48 stores in western Pennsyl- 
vania, have filed a complaint in the United 
States district court here charging that 
the company’s business is being misman- 
aged and that its assets are being misap- 
propriated. They ask -for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. The bill of com- 
plaint alleges that the total unsecured 
indebtedness of the company is approxi- 
mately $95,000, and that from Oct. 2 to 
Dec. 31, 1922, the assets dwindled $175,- 
000. C. C. Larus. 
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The Chicago flour market during the 
past week was uneventful, with moderate 
business passing. Local dealers are 
unanimous in describing conditions as 
dull and unsatisfactory. 

Competition between mills is very keen, 
and all kinds of prices are being quoted 
to book business. Some of these offers 
are extremely low, but as they are in 
the main for immediate shipment, mills 
are not meeting with much success, re- 
gardless of what their prices are. Spring 
wheat mills in particular seem willing 
to sacrifice values to make sales, and in 
many instances their offers are on the 
same basis as winter wheat flour. 

The big users of flour have their needs 
pretty well covered, and are not disposed 
to increase their holdings at present. 
In some quarters a slight improvement 
is reported in business with the retail 
bakers. Although sales are of small vol- 
ume, the smaller bakers have shown a 
tendency this week to book flour, and a 
fair gain over previous weeks was no- 
ticed by jobbers. 

Representatives of both northwestern 
and southwestern mills report a slight 
improvement in shipping directions, but 
it still requires considerable urging to 
get the trade to order out flour. A few 
northwestern mill representatives report 
a better feeling aa increased buying 
by bakers outside of a These 
bakers have not suffered a falling off in 
their production on account of bread 
price wars, as Chicago bakers have, and 
they are enjoying a comparatively fair 
business at present. 

Soft winter wheat mills are holding 
their prices firm, in spite of the big 
break in premiums on soft wheat. IIli- 
nois and Missouri mills in particular 
have refused to shade their prices, but 
a few Michigan mills have shown a ten- 
dency to quote a wider range. Reports 
as to new business are mixed. A ma- 
jority of the local dealers say that sales 
this week were limited, but it is reported 
that local mills were able to dispose of a 
very satisfactory amount to cracker 
bakers. 

Clears are not plentiful, but at the 
same time are not easy to sell; still, 
there is a fair demand for the better 

rades, which are being held at firm 
evels. Offerings of second clears are a 
little more free, but they are not very 
active. 

Export business, other than small lots 
of clears to the Levant, is practically at 
a standstill. In fact, some exporters a 
that it has been quieter the past wee 
than for some time. One firm in 10 days 
only received two cables from abroad. 
Holland importers have been inquiring 
for clears the past few weeks, but no 
firm offers were received, and as far as 
can be learned no business resulted. A 
local exporter this week sold a small lot 
of clears to the United Kingdom. This 
was the first sale to that country for 
many months. 

Only a limited call is noticeable for 
rye flours. Sales are scattered, with the 
trade only taking on small quantities and 
preferring to buy at frequent intervals. 
Shipping directions are fair. White is 
uoted at $4.20@4.75, medium at $3.90 

4.30, and dark at $3.45@3.60. 

Business in semolinas is confined to 
scattered small sales for quick shipment. 
Most macaroni manufacturers have their 
needs for 60 days covered, and show no 
disposition to add to their holdings. No. 
2 semolina is quoted at $5.60@5.75 bbl, 
jute; No. $3 semolina, $5.45@5.65; durum 
flour, $5.25@5.35; clear, $4.15@4.25. 


Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.20@6.70, 
standard patent $5.75@6.40, first clear 
$4.80@5.40, second clear $3.50@4.10; 
hard winter short patent $5.80@6.20, 95 
per cent patent $5.30@5.80, straight $5 
@5.40, first clear $4.50@4.90; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.15@6.50, straight 
$5.60@6, first clear $4.60@5. 


MILLFEED 


Demand was less urgent this week, and 
there also seems to be a slightlv easier 
undertone to the market. Although the 
call for transit feed is fair and sufficient 
to absorb all offerings, there is no dis- 
position by the trade to buy ahead to 
any extent. Consumptive demand has 
fallen off lately, and dealers located in 
farm sections, who have been enjoying a 
brisk business, oe that this has prac- 
tically disappeared. 

The trade in this territory is rather 
bearish as to prices, and does not show 
interest in feed for deferred delivery un- 
less at big discounts under prevailing 
prices. The situation is not as tight as 
in previous weeks, and during the past 
few days a large and important north- 
western mill has been offering feed for 
prompt shipment. This concern has been 
behind on deliveries, but apparently has 
cleaned up its old contracts. 

Business with mixed feed manufactur- 
ers has been very quiet for several weeks, 
but it has taken a brace the past few 
days, and mixers look for a big improve- 
ment in the call for their products short- 
ly. Eastern buyers have bought spar- 
ingly for some time. This is attributed 
mainly to embargoes, as dealers did not 
know when they would receive shipments, 
and some were inclined to go easy, as 
they had cars in transit and the time of 
arrival was uncertain. These embargoes 
have now been lifted, and mixers feel 
that business should improve. 

Bran is quoted at $30@31.65 ton; hard 
winter bran, $31@382; soft winter bran, 
$31.50@32.50; standard middlings, $30@ 
$1.65; flour middlings, $83@34.50; red 
dog, $36@36.65. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
March 4-10 .......-. 40,000 25,000 63 
Previous week ..... 40,000 21,000 52 
VOOP HO .ccccccece 40,000 30,000 75 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,000 74 


CASH WHEAT 

The local cash market was quiet this 
week, and premiums on all varieties show 
a decline. Red winters again were the 
weakest on the list. Although premiums 
on Nos. 1 and 2 red are nominally 9@13c 
over May, and No. 3 red 7@9c over, the 
few sales reported this week were at 
the lowest premiums. Receipts were 
light, and millers showed little interest. 

Local millers also bought sparingly of 
hard winters. Some buying was reported 
for outside mills late in the week but, 
on the whole, this trade was quiet. 
Shipping sales for the week only 140,000 
bus. Elevators were the chief takers, 
and shippers were only slightly interest- 
ed. Springs in light supply and de- 
mand limited. Receipts of all wheat for 
the week were 158 cars, against 149 last 
week, and 154 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red 9@13c 
over May, No. 3 red 7@9c over; No. 1 
hard 4%4@%,c over May, No. 2 hard May 
price to 4%4c over; No. 1 dark northern 
$@10c over, No. 2 dark 2@6c over, No. 
1 northern May price to 5c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Prices continued downward and show 
a loss of $2@3. Mills are quoting at 
$48 ton, while jobbers are asking as 
low as $47, f.o.b., Chicago. A fair de- 
mand prevailed the first of the week, 


but the past few days the trade has 
been holding off. Although mills con- 
tinue to operate at greatly reduced ca- 
pacity, the production seems sufficient to 
take care of the demand. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
Considering the time of year, with 
warmer weather rapidly approaching, 
mills say they are enjoying a pretty fair 
business, although the trade is not buy- 
—— 
xport trade is limited. A number of 
inquiries are being received and scat- 
tered sales are reported but, on the 
whole, over-sea business is rather quiet. 
Corn flour is quoted around $1.80 per 
ewt, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.75, white and yellow cream meal 
$1.75, pearl and granulated hominy $1.80, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
2.65 per 90-lb sack. 


BUY BISCUIT BAKERY 


Paul Schulze and Paul Schulze, Jr., 
have bought the interests of F. Wester- 
man & Co., in the Quaker Biscuit Works, 
Chicago. Mr. Schulze was formerly 
eon ent of the Schulze Baking Co., and 

is son was general sales manager of 
the same firm. ‘The Quaker Biscuit 
Works was organized by F. Westerman 
& Co, and has Tors in business for about 
25 years. The new owners will operate 
under the old name. F. Westerman will 
continue to manufacture machinery for 
icing room equipment. 


NOTES 


A local feed dealer reports the sale 
this week of about 1,000 bbls second 
clear to local mixers. 

C. S. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, spent several days this 
week in Kansas City. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, Chicago, left on 
March 5 for New York. 

G. C. Mariner, of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., spent sev- 
eral days this week visiting the trade in 
Illinois. 

The local rye flour pee the past 
week totaled 7,000 bbls, the heaviest in 
some time, and 4,000 bbls over the pre- 
vious week. 

J. C. Curry has withdrawn from the 
Loomis-Curry-Smith Co., Chicago feed 
dealers, and has returned to the Albert 
Dickinson Co. 

Ansel S. Leo, New York flour man, 
called at this office on March 9, on his 
way back to New York from a trip to 
the Northwest. 

C. J. La Fleur, formerly with the Lar- 
rowe Milling Co., is now connected with 
Chapin & Co., large mixed feed manu- 
facturers of Chicago. 

Frank. H. Blodgett, president Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., left on 
March 6 for California, and will be 
away about six weeks. . 

T. L. Hoffman, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and Paul Van 
Leuner, of Cincinnati, have been elected 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Paul A. Ketels, president and manager 
Martens & Ketels Milling Co. Sioux 
City, Iowa, called at this office on March 
7. He is on a trip through central 
states markets. 

H. K. Schafer, manager Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., who called at this 
office on March 9, spent a few days in 
this market calling on the trade with 
his local representative. . 

Lamson Bros & Co., Chicago, have 
added a department of crop observation 
and grain statistics, with R. C. Crom- 
well, a well-known plant pathologist and 
crop observer, in charge. 

Howard W. Files, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co.,.Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent visitor at the Chicago office of the 
company. He was returning to the mill 
from an extensive trip through eastern 
markets. 

J. L. Carwile, who has been in charge 
of the Michigan territory for the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. since Jan. 1, 
called at this office on March 10. He 
formerly represented the same mill in 
Indiana. 

The Rosenbaum Grain Corporation has 
been admitted to membership in the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade clearing house. 
The Postal Elevator Co., a subsidiary of 
the Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, is 
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now operating the public elevators for- 
merly operated by the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. 

Fires during the week ending March 
9 as reported by the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, Chicago: Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Co., Altamont, Kan- 
sas, suffered a serious loss on March 1 
by fire of unknown cause. On March 5 
the frame mill operated by E. H. Miller 
& Son, East Pembroke, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown cause. 

There is keen competition between the 
bowlers of the Chicago offices of the 
three big Minneapolis milling concerns. 
A week ago the boys of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. took the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co.’s bowlers into camp 
by 133 pins. This week the Ceresota 
men came back and beat their opponents 
by 140 pins. They now are arranging a 
contest with the Pillsbury office. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has grant- 
ed the farmers and co-operative press 
full annual admission tickets to the ex- 
change floor. A meeting will be held 
on March 12 between representatives of 
the growers and directors of the Board 
of Trade to discuss all phases of the 
grain business. This is a result of a 
movement stated by John J. Stream, 
president Chicago Board of Trade, to 
establish closer working arrangements 
between the various interests. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, W1s.—Better inquiry, but 
no appreciable improvement in the sales 
volume, was the chief characteristic of 
flour trade among local mills the latter 
half of the week ended March 10. A 
fair business was done in small to me- 
dium-sized lots, placed largely for ship- 
ment in April and May. The call for 
flour for prompt delivery was very light. 
While it remains a big problem for mill- 
ers to get customers to order out flour, 
the recent easier tendency in the wheat 
market induced some interests to send 
shipping directions for at least a part 
of their contracts. 

Business is fairly well divided between 
family and bakers patent. The widen- 
ing range indicated the adverse effect of 
keen competition for the limited quantity 
of business available, which has led to 
greater concessions from asking prices. 
At the close, on March 10, fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 

uoted at $6.60@7.50, and straight at 

.25@6.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

There is still an active call for clear 
flour, but the position of local mills in 
regard to supplies is not much improved. 
Fancy clears are in request from numer- 
ous sources, but commitments are such 
that, even with production somewhat 
higher, there is no surplus with which 
millers might meet current bids. Low 
grades are slow. There is no export de- 
mand to speak of, and domestic buyers 
are not interested. Prices are largely 
nominal. First clear was quoted at $5.25 
@5.50, and second at $4.10@5.10, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Trade in Kansas flour is fair, with in- 
terest still somewhat greater than in 
spring, due to the differential. Asking 
prices have been reduced in sympathy 
with the cash market, but tended slightly 
firmer as wheat worked somewhat higher 
toward the close of the week. Reduc- 
tions amounted to 20@30c bbl. At the 
close, on March 10, fancy brands of 
hard winter wheat patent were quoted 
at $6.40@6.70, and standard at $6(@6.25, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


It is apparent that the recent buying 
movement in millfeed has spent its force, 
for the call is far less insistent and in- 
quiry has fallen off. Increased milling 
operations have enabled mills to increase 
their loadings. On the other hand, cus- 
tomers who bought on a mixed car basis 
are less inclined to take delivery, evi- 
dently sacrificing their urgent need of 
feeds because they cannot absorb the 
requisite amount of flour specified in 
contracts. 

Sellers are able to get established ask- 
ing prices for all the feed they can load 
promptly, although bids are easier. So 
far as feed for later shipment is con- 
cerned, oe are unwilling to pay spot 
prices, and press for liberal discounts. 

Winter bran has eased off, but sprin 


is quotably unchanged. Standard mid- 
dlings likewise 


are unchanged, and re- 
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tain a parity with bran. Flour middlings 
and red dog are less active but un- 
changed. Mills quote bran at $380@31 
ton, standard middlings $30@31, flour 
middlings $32@33, red dog $34@35, and 
rye middlings $28.50@29, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

For the week ending March 10, ship- 
ments from Milwaukee were 10,589 tons, 
compared with 8,512 in the previous week 
and 8,430 last year; receipts were 330 
tons, against 180 in the previous week 
and 930 last year. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


March 4-10 ......- 16,000 9,600 60 
Previous week ..... 16,000 10,000 62 
Last Year ..ese.ees 16,000 wees a 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 3,829 16 
Three years ago ... 24,000 10,000 42 
Four years ago..... 18,000 11,500 64 
Five years ago..... 16,000 1,890 12 


Under the influence of the heavy de- 
mand for feed shipped in mixed cars 
with flour, the movement of flour at Mil- 
waukee increased in comparison with last 
year. Shipments in the week ended 
March 10 were 17,920 bbls, against 15,590 
last year; receipts were 17,940 bbls, com- 
pared with 31,900 last year. Shipments 
since Jan. 1 are nearly equal to those 
in the same period in 1922, but receipts 
still show a heavy shrinkage. 


RYE FLOUR 


Better inquiry but no increase in sales 
followed the stronger tendency of prices 
in the rye market, which has been weak 
for about two weeks but reacted and 
shows a net advance of 114¢ bu for the 
week ended March 10. Early in the week, 
flour prices were reduced 10@l5c bbl 
and, while firmer, showed no advance to 
correspond with the higher cash price. 
r'ransactions have undoubtedly suffered 
some shrinkage, owing to the determina- 
tion of rye mills in Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Minnesota no longer to accept any 
and all bids for round lots when these 
involve actual loss, even at the sacrifice 
of volume. 

The problem of a broader market has 
been under exhaustive study by Wis- 
consin rye millers, and with the assist- 
ance of Michigan and Minnesota millers 
plans are being worked out to increase 
sales by helping bakers enlarge sales of 
rye bread. Something very definite is 
expected to be done at a special meeting 
of the state association in Milwaukee on 
Friday, March 16. 

At the close, on March 10, pure white 
rye flour was quoted at .15@5.30, 
straight at $4.70@4.85, pure dark at 
$4.15@4.45, and ordinary dark at $3.65@ 
1.10, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


_The absence of export call and the 
high price of corn continue to limit ac- 
tivity in corn goods trade. Local corn 
mills are able to maintain a fair rate of 
output, but operations still are sustained 
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more by the demand for feedingstuffs 
than for human consumption. Prices are 
unchanged, but largely nominal. At the 
close, on March 10, corn flour was quoted 
at $1.85@1.90, corn grits $1.85@1.90, and 
corn meal $1.80@1.85, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


W. A. Coffman, assistant sales man- 
ager Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, is making an extended business 
trip through the central and eastern ter- 
ritories. 


Henry Schwantes, who recently pur- 
chased the Juneau (Wis.) Roller Mills 
from A. A. Novak, has leased the prop- 
erty to Hugo and Arnold Schroeder, who 
have formed the firm of Schroeder Bros. 
to manufacture and deal in flour, feed, 
grain, etc. 


The upper house of the Wisconsin leg- 
islature has passed the Czerwinski bill 
aiming to establish standard weights for 
bread, which has been opposed by whole- 
sale bakeries and is favored by the re- 
tail trade. The bill now goes to the as- 
sembly, where it is said considerable fa- 
vorable sentiment exists. 


Efforts to enlist financial support for 
the establishment of a custom feed grind- 
ing plant have been put under way by 
the newly organized Civic and Commerce 
Association of Spooner, Wis., as a prin- 
cipal part of its endeavors. The propo- 
sition is being discussed with farmers, to 
determine needs, by a committee con- 
sisting of L. G. Isabella, S. W. Macho 
and Henry Donatell. 


The Hill Steamship Line, Kenosha, 
Wis., expects to be ready to institute 
service on April 1 on its new routes to 
northern Lake Michigan ports, with 
docks at Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Kewau- 
nee, Sturgeon Bay and Green Bay. The 
expansion of the Hill Line service is of 
special interest to millers and feed deal- 
ers, as it provides break-bulk service by 
water at rates materially lower than rail 
and rail-and-water tariffs. The Hill Line 
will operate five boats this season, having 
purchased three vessels of 750 to 1,000 
tons gross from the government and are 
completing and outfitting them at the 
yards at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


Seizing the opportunity provided by 
the possibilities of the enactment of leg- 
islation unfavorable to manufacturers 
and merchants by the present session of 
the Wisconsin legislature, business men 
of Winona, Minn., have invited the W. R. 
Montague Co., La Crosse, Wis., manu- 
facturer of crackers, biscuits and con- 
fectionery, to relocate in that city. It 
has been found, however, that the atti- 
tude of the legislature on taxation and 
other bills has changed considerably since 
the business interests of the state have 
made their position known in a vigorous 
and impressive manner. The danger of 
inimical legislation, while not entirely 
past, is said to be greatly minimized. 

L, E. Meyer. 








Farm Grain Stocks March 1 


oo estimated stocks of corn, wheat, oats and barley remaining on farms March 1, 1923 and 
1922, by leading states, as reported by the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the Department of 


Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





‘orn———, o— Wheat, -——Oats>———, c— Barley—— 
P 1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
New York ..... 9,349 11,379 1,983 2,467 13,343 9,217 1,191 962 
New Jersey .... 4,460 Pn.” ctece!” Stee “sige” Veawie “40 emgp e@nke 
Pennsylvania .. 29,761 32,034 6,361 5,962 16,909 oa ae 
Delaware ...... 2,556 a” aa” eee  “Seaeh | 3550 setae aoe se 
Maryland ..... 11,938 12,326 1,707 Rt. Geese. ecee@.- “Eevee “Sees 
Virginia .ssicace 23,990 20,944 2,490 PRS ae a eee ee 
West Virginia... 7,188 a 2. ee ce nee e 1. MON 
North Carolina. 23,744 23,642 1,377 wee” “teens ¢ SO Jenee *"  Cnceke ~*~ Sane 
South Carolina.. 11,960 ee © Gaels? § seebSie ~ ~Weeen> 4 “@eeeR - Giewee 6. wea 
Georgia ........ 24,205 EE ena ieee! eked le eames ~, ese Ranayieeess 
Florida ........ 3,885 Ce. Cee 9 seeee tenes) -Seeee o-. pa ban 
GHEE vivesdux ce 69,639 62,074 7,842 7,244 13,116 13,547 299 656 
Indiana ....... 70,52 76,432 4,768 4,113 7,480 Bee ae 
yy eee een 115,887 128,606 7,760 6,555 31,903 46,262 1,906 1,502 
Michigan ...... 20,036 24,574 2,865 3,413 18,291 10,678 630 910 
Wisconsin ..... 29,490 ED. Scene. enese 49,623 28,025 4,124 2,873 
Minnesota ..... 39,392 56,383 6,489 5,734 54,248 40,787 6,497 5,797 
OWE “i olssekcce 200,485 215,250 8,542 1,889 89,140 70,881 1,065 959 
Missouri gn senee 59,594 69,494 5,435 5,243 3,574 «dee seasia 
North Dakota.. 6,049 3,298 28,344 15,342 36,250 20,493 8,739 5,436 
South Dakota.. 40,714 51,509 9,203 5,975 31,248 26,235 6,569 6,283 
Nebraska ...... 62,016 108,021 11,369 10,778 17,393 35,027 915 2,015 
Kansas ........ 29,51 37,732 20,891 18,017 6,245 13,201 5,413 5,824 
Kentucky ...... 35,224 33,682 897 > Manet. See) eee, eS 
Tennessee ..... 33,948 43,542 673 woe” GG vas ate be” COC CNS eae! wees 8 
Alabama ...... 21,901 Lire tee: dl gaee hr fem es i weewee . jfebee:> | Vee 
Mississippi ..... 21,958 CS Nk ok cal wes, abe aie Te ates hh puthwe 
Louisiana ...... 9,281 Ps. “ndeeet . tei et o/ Dihien h. \aekdies): @heew «be oe 
feng es 34,374 51,784 600 1,457 5,689 as. skthe  Sebes 
Oklahoma ..... 14,400 29,2382 2,508 6,152 5,400 12,002 175 939 
Arkansas ...... 16,955 tS eis! gee! Oe eesti) 1 Unsees .' 4sdephia® >. aenme 
Colorado ....... 6,412 6,072 3,484 Cae. ..e0acc  ° -geues 884 1,866 
gee nee, ECE Sue es ee 7,670 5,683 8,640 6,229 674 569 
MME Shei te os) dee. Ee Fives 3,641 eee. - 6seie! ” “eee 491 668 
TONNE obi basse to eee.e 3,569 eae 9" 236 618 
(a Ne Shep aa me gia 1,974 aera eer rry: 346 493 
CE oa tise tence. eye, 918 Ue ai tevenei. s eucass 2,580 2,673 
U, States...1,087,412 1,305,559 153,134 134,253 421,511 411,934 43,592 42,294 
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An interesting development of the 
present bond market has been the wide 
distribution of securities among small 
holders. A recent $20,000,000 note issue 
was distributed by more than 500 differ- 
ent firms and bond dealers and by them 
lodged with, it is believed, fully 10,000 
investors. 

Ever since the American public was 
appealed to by the various Liberty Loan 
committees to invest in bonds the people 
have placed a large portion of their sav- 
ings in securities rather than on deposit 
with the banks or through the purchase 
of real estate mortgages. During 1922 
there were 40 foreign government issues 
of $1,000,000 or more placed among 
American investors, the total par value 
of which amounted to $520,000,000. 
More foreign loans will be placed in the 
United States within the next few 
months. 

A recent foreign issue of this kind 
was the $25,000,000 Dutch East Indies 
30-year 51% per cent, which was offered 
on a basis to yield 6.40 per cent. The 
whole issue was gone in one day, and the 
quick response of the investing public 
showed that the United States has still 
a broad market for foreign issues. 


PROTECTING INVESTORS 


Notwithstanding the superb financing 
of last year and the admirable loans of- 
fered by both home and foreign inves- 
tors, there were ae losses taken 
through the purchase of unsafe, and in 
many cases fraudulent, securities. The 
economic waste represented by invest- 
ments of this character is said to approxi- 
mate $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 a year. 
Whatever the exact figures, the outstand- 
ing fact is that many American inves- 
tors—both men and women—have never 
yet learned the lesson of asking the aid 
of a specialist in investing their funds. 
This ought to be done in every instance 
where the purchaser does not possess the 
requisite information himself. 

The New Jersey Bankers’ Association 
and the Investment Bankers’ Association 
have issued warnings which investors 
everywhere would do well to heed. One 
of the sensible proposals made is that, 
in cases where a strange salesman offers 
his wares, the investor shall take pains 
to inquire of a reputable bank or banker 
concerning the trustworthiness of the se- 
curities offered for sale. Should this be 
done there would be an enormous decline 
in the loss each year taken by the Ameri- 
can public through unsafe investments. 

From half to three quarters of this 
enormous waste could be eliminated if 
people of ordinary intelligence should 
pay as much attention to the investment 
of their savings as they give to the pur- 
chase of an automobile. Fraudulent pro- 
moters and vendors of unsafe securi- 
ties always emphasize the high income 
return which their securities provide; 
but every’ careful investor knows that 
safety of principal is the first considera- 
tion, and that income return must be a 
second thought in every instance where 
an investor seeks safe securities and 
nothing else. 

Within the past year more than 90 
brokers, dealers and promoters have been 
put out of business in New York City 
alone. This crusade came about through 
the efforts of the prosecuting authorities 
and the stock exchange officials. There is 
not the slightest doubt that at least 
$100,000,000 have been saved to intend- 
ing investors by the elimination of these 
unsafe brokerage concerns. Many prin- 
cipals of these firms were sent to prison, 
and others were fined so heavily as to 
virtually wreck them financially. 


CONTINUED PRICE ADVANCE 


There has been a further sharp ad- 
vance in average commodity prices, and 
the strength of the movement is such as 
to occasion misgivings in various quar- 
ters as to the real meaning of the trend 
and what it signifies. The average ad- 
vance in February alone was almost sen- 
sational, and from the low point of 192] 
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the rise has been quite remarkable. Many 
bankers are urging their clients to avoid 
inflation, and not to follow merchandise 
prices higher unless they can see a suf- 
ficient consumptive demand for what 
they have to sell. 

It looks as if there would be a ma- 
terial further advance in some quarters, 
but what the bankers are fearful of is 
that this may reach proportions where 
the buying public will become distrust- 
ful and refuse to follow the market. It 
was precisely such an attitude on the 
pen of buyers which Bs prec nim the 

uyers’ strike and caused the serious de- 
flation of 1920 and 1921. 

There is no telling what will develop 
from the efforts of bankers, economists 
and business experts to check the ad- 
vance at this time, but it is evident that 
some of the strongest banking interests 
will exert themselves to prevent a fur- 
ther expansion of this movement if it 
reaches dangerous lines. 

It would not be justified to say as yet, 
however, that the country had entered 
upon another period of wild expansion. 
Many believe that the upward movement 
now under way is only the reaction from 
the severe decline sustained during the 
period of acute deflation. It looks as if 
there would be interesting readjustments 
in some quarters during the next six 
months, especially if there should be a re- 
opening of European business and Amer- 
ican exporters given a free market 
abroad. 


RAILROAD GAINS 


The railroads are making a remarkable 
showing, and if they are permitted to 
develop normally and are not hampered 
by exacting regulations of federal or 
state commissions, they are likely to 
show fine earnings during 1923. Some, 
especially those of the New England sec- 
tion, have been very hard hit by the se- 
verity of the winter and an abnormally 
heavy snowfall. Another factor with 
some has been the necessity of moving 
coal cars ahead of everything else, and 
in that way restricting the ability to 
handle higher-priced traffic. 

While there are still some complaints 
about railroad rates, the probability is 
that these will be silenced as a result of 
the investigation instituted by various 
commissions and bodies into the kind of 
business which the railroads are han- 
dling and the exact margin of profit that 
they have been able to clear. 

There has been quiet absorption of 
railroad securities during the last few 
weeks, based largely on the showing that 
the roads have made since the beginning 
of the year. It is expected that they will 
make some striking gains in March, com- 
pared with last year, provided they are 
not again seriously hampered by an ex- 
cessive snowfall. 

The shipping public learned last year 
the folly of hampering the railroads and 
so limiting their earnings as to make it 
impossible for them to secure large 


‘enough loans from investors to finance 


the purchase of needed equipment. 
Farmers and others sustained an im- 
mense loss through delayed deliveries 
and congestion which in some cases be- 
came so serious as to make it necessary 
for the railroads to refuse adequate car 
facilities. It is to be hoped that this 
situation will be righted before the next 
harvesting season begins, because there 
is no doubt that the great producing in- 
terests sustained very large losses from 
having to await the delivery and ship- 
ment of valuable freight. 

An immense quantity of new rolling 
stock will be delivered to the railroads 
within the next few months in completion 
of the orders sent out many months ago 
by those roads possessing sufficient credit 
to enable them to secure the capital on 
advantageous terms. 





Flour mills in Brazil are milling in- 
creasing proportions of flour for domes- 
tic consumption, Argentine wheat for 
the mast part being used. 
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The anticipations of renewed life in 
the flour trade were badly upset when, 
after a strong opening in Liverpool, 
America and Canada, on Feb. 16, the 
markets dropped 3c or more. The tone 
had been good up to that date, and al- 
though wheat and flour prices were fair- 
ly firm on Friday, the eles has certainly 
gone off. Unless support comes from 
some unexpected source, the tendency of 
prices will be to fall back into the rut of 
the dismal weeks that have passed. 

The good news that Congress had con- 
firmed the arrangements made by the 
commission for funding the British debt 
has caused a distinctly better feeling in 
trading circles. The fact that more 
stable conditions will rule as regards 
exchange must naturally give very one 
more confidence in future trading rela- 
tions between the two great countries, 
which for the present, at any rate, con- 
trol the world’s finances. 

Owing to this, the exchange between 
Great Britain and the United States has 
advanced in favor of sterling to nearer 
the pre-war figures than ever before, 
but while this may be to the good of 
the trade in general, the question nat- 
urally arises as to how it will affect the 
wheat trade in particular. Until re- 
cently an advance in sterling has _ re- 
sulted in an advance in wheat in the 
United States and Canada, and vice 
versa. ‘This, however, is not quite the 
case now, or at least not to the same 
extent, so that one may consider that 
the future trend of prices will be de- 
pendent upon how much and how badly 
the wheat exporting countries want to 
sell, and when. 

As regards Canada, this period will 
not arrive until lake navigation opens 
and cheaper transport rates prevail. 
When that time comes, even if the level 
of the prices of wheat in the local mar- 
kets is unchanged from today, England 
should be able to purchase her require- 
ments of wheat and flour more cheaply 
than at present (today the discount is 
three halfpence per bu on No, 1 north- 
ern Manitoba), and the selling pressure, 
if it comes, will increase this discount. 

Argentina continues to be the great 
problem, and the man who can solve it 
will be able to forecast the movement of 
wheat prices for the next three months, 
at any rate. London can only thorough- 
ly absorb her own ideas of values, and 
here, at any rate, no strong bull view is 
being held by the majority of buyers, 
their main reason being that Great Brit- 
ain and some of the smaller European 
nations are the only countries that can 
pay for their full requirements of wheat. 
This statement must be accepted in gen- 
eral terms. 

France is making every effort to avoid 
importations, by increasing the quantity 
of the extraction of flour, and the fur- 
ther addition of rice, corn, etc., to it 
before it is used for human food. Ger- 
many, while undoubtedly requiring wheat, 
will most certainly buy as little as pos- 
sible in the future, owing to her ex- 
change difficulties, and it must also be 
remembered that she, with other central 
European countries, bought largely last 
fall before their exchange took such a 
bad tumble. 





Today there is a greater pressure from 
the Argentine to secure orders. Of all 
option markets those of Argentina have 
been the steadiest of all during the past 
two months, but there are signs that even 
these may be topheavy, and London op- 
erators say that if they do make up their 
minds to become real sellers of their 
wheat, prices must come down. 

London may be pessimistic, but some 
shippers have had to accept very poor 
prices for their wheat when it has ar- 
rived unsold, and it is believed that there 
is still more to arrive, on what is at 
present an overloaded market. The situ- 
ation is not encouraging, but it is always 
darkest just before dawn. 


FLOUR PRICES 


It was hoped that the extremely small 
arrivals this week would have stimulated 
the market, and increased the demand, 
but this has not been the case, buyers 
having had advices that a good deal 
would be arriving during the present 
week, which stopped further business as 
regards near at hand lots and that in 
store. 

The big mills that ship so largely to 
this market from Canada have been rath- 


er out of the running during the week, 


but their place has been taken by some 
of the smaller ones, which have been 
offering at very reasonable figures, and, 
in consequence, some fresh business has 
been put through, but at prices that can 
hardly have been remunerative to the 
mills concerned. 

A little more interest was shown late 
in the day when it was reported that 
London millers had advanced their of- 
ficial price for straight run flour 1s per 
sack. If only this advance is adhered to, 
there should be ari improved future for 
imported flour, but they will have to ad- 
vance still further to affect the volume 
materially. 

Medium Canadian export patents are 
quoted by the mills at 35s 6d per sack, 
c.i.f., for March seaboard, but some of 
the small mills are offering a little bet- 
ter quality at less money. Other export 
patents have been purchased at 36s, c.i.f., 
and even at this price it is difficult to 
get a profit. 

Spring wheat export patents are of- 
fered at 37s 6d, spring wheat low grade 
at 26s, March seaboard, and Pacific soft 
wheat flour at 36s, all c.if.. but these 
prices are considered above this market. 

Australian flour on passage is offered 
at 36s, c.i.f., and on the spot there is only 
a retail trade at 38s, ex-store. 

Lhe official price for London milled 
straight run has been advanced Is per 
sack to 41s, delivered, which is equal to 
about 37s, c.i.f., but the actual selling 
price is still some 2s below this figure, 
and that is the competition that im- 
ported flour has to meet. 

Flour arrivals, in sacks of 280 lbs: 
from United States, Atlantic 3,862, Pa- 
cific 1,250; Australia, 1,774; Continent, 
42; India, 40. 

WHEAT PRICES 


The market is slow, and prices are un- 
changed to about 9d lower, the principal 
decline being in Manitoba wheats. No. 1 
northern Manitoba on passage has sold 
at 46s, March at 46s 714d, and April- 
May at 45s 9d@4é6s, cif. Australian is 
unchanged at 49s, afloat. Rosafe, 621,- 
lb, January-February, sold at 45s@45s 
3d; March-April is held at the same 
price. Choice white Karachi afloat is 
offered at 48s 3d for February, March 
at 47s 9d, and May-June at 47s. 


MILL OFFALS 
- The trade has been slow for the past 
week, middlings being reduced 5s per ton. 
London milled bran still commands £6 
15s, ex-mill, but a are slower at 
£6 10s, same basis. re have been 








some sales of bran to the Continent, 
which has kept the price of this article 
up. Plate pollards are offered at £5 
lds, c.i.f., but there is no trading at this 
figure. Plate middlings are in rather 
better demand, and for these £8 5s, c.i.f., 
is asked. 
OATMEAL 

It is reported that some American sell- 
ers have reduced their prices for ship- 
ment to 37s 4d, c.i.f., but even at this 
there is little or no demand. Stocks are 
reported to be light, but unless the con- 
sumptive demand increases this will not 
help the trade, as purchases can be made 
from hoders today at 41s, ex-store, for 
small lots. Midlothian is held for 46s 3d, 
and Aberdeen at 42s 6d, both ex-store. 
London milled is offered at 43s, ex-mill. 
Rolled oats are slow, and can be pur- 
chased at 41s, ex-store, while some mills 
have offered this article for shipment at 
38s 6d, c.i.f., without attracting buyers. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the two 
weeks ending Feb. 23, 1923, in 140-lb 


bags: 

From St. John per ss. Bolingbroke— 
Royal City ..... 600 Patent ......... 500 
Manitoba ...... 1,000 Canada’s King.. 500 
Famous ......- 570 Armadale...... 500 
Keetoba ....... 1,500 Glenwood ..... 2,000 
Five Lilies ..... 200 Daily Bread ... 1,685 
i Sr 500 National ....... 550 
Exhibition ..... 500 Medal Winner.. 500 

From New Orleans per ss. City of Weather- 

ford— 
No Marks .....ceccececceccccscncvcees 2,200 

From Boston per ss. Vasconia— 

BRAtele «<0 000. 2,000 Golden Lion ... 2,000 

From St. John per ss. Essex County— 
DP. 0 04k ckicnikae 664440NESERE oeeens 1,000 

From Boston per ss. Venusia— 
eee 2,000 Galahad ....... 300 
Silver Star .... 500 Quaker ........ 1,000 
Front Line .... 6500 Nessmore ..... 1,000 
Patrol ..cccccce 600 Bonnie Loaf... 500 
Silver Lining .. 250 

From Philadelphia per ss. Missouri— 
Olympic ....... TP, oh ee Cree Te 4,904 

From Philadelphia per ss. London Mari- 

ner— 
Quaker City ... 500 Vestic ......... 1,000 
Bull Dog ...... 1,000 Sunstar........ 4,500 
NOIGOM. wecccses 4,000 Quality Corner. 600 
Carnation ..... 00 Wewell.:ccnccccs 1,400 
From New York per ss. Canadian Ex- 
plorer— 
Purity ..,cccces 500 Buffalo ........ 1,000 
Rival .ccccecees 400 Can. Strength.. 500 
Brigadier ..... 2,000 Medora ........ 100 

From Portland per ss. Canadian Mariner— 
Quaker Patent. 1,000 Galahad ....... 200 
Battle ......... 3,000 Front Line ....° 500 
Rainbow ...... 500 Dynamite ..... 500 
White Dove ... 500 

From Baltimore per ss. Capulin— 

IRS .BEBEED cnc ccccvcceseseccvcceeevvsees 3,500 


PROHIBITION BILL IN PARLIAMENT 


The member for Dundee, Scotland, in 
the House of Commons, a prohibitionist 
of the most advanced type, has lost no 
time in introducing a prohibition bill into 
Parliament. By means of this bill he in- 
tends to make the British Isles as dry as 
America, and even drier, and provides 
for the imposition of severe penalties on 
any transgressors of the law. 

e bill proposes that no new licenses 
for manufacture or sale of alcoholic 
liquors as beverages shall be issued from 
and after April 5 immediately succeed- 
ing the passing of the act, from which 
date it shall become unlawful for any 
one to be concerned in the manufacture, 
import or sale of alcoholic liquors. An 
exception is made in the case of alcohol 
required for scientific, industrial and 
medicinal purposes, but in the latter 
case it will only be supplied in bottles 
labeled “Poison.” 

It has been remarked that it is a pity 
the member for Dundee has gone to the 
trouble of drafting a special bill, for the 
“Dangerous Drugs Act” is being amend- 
ed, in order to strengthen its prohibitive 





effect in respect to certain drugs, and he 
might easily have proposed the addition 
of alcoholic beverages to the list, when 
it comes before Parliament. 

The penalties to be imposed on those 
who dare to break the law in regard to 
manufacturing, importing or selling al- 
coholic liquors are, for the first offense, a 
fine of not more than £100 or six 
months’ imprisonment, and for a subse- 
quent offense penal servitude up to. but 
not exceeding five years, without the 
option of a fine. It will be interesting to 
follow the vicissitudes of this bill, but 
the April 5 decreed as the day when the 
ax will fall is not likely to be next year, 
or for many a year to come. 

Concurrently with this introduction of 
a prohibition bill into Parliament, the 
Christian churches of England and Wales 
have combined, under what is known as 
the “Temperance Council,” to start an 
educational campaign for the purpose of 
presenting to the nation the modern 
scientific indictment of alcoholic bever- 
ages and its moral implications, and also 
to bring about certain legislative re- 
forms in connection with the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor. 

The two presidents of the council are 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Car- 
dinal Bourne, and 52 bishops of the 
Church of England are on the advisory 
board. It is most emphatically stated 
that the aim of the council is not to bring 
about prohibition, but true temperance. 
Prohibition, it claims, is the very antith- 
esis and contradiction of temperance, 
in fact an open confession of failure, 
and their desire is to teach the nation 
self-control. 


CRUSADE FOR CLEAN FOOD 


A very interesting article appeared in 
the Daily Telegraph this week, written 
by the New York correspondent of that 
paper, on “Bread Making in American 
Factories.” In it he refers particularly 
to the Ward Baking Co., and describes 
in considerable detail the hygienic meth- 
ods employed by that firm in the manu- 
facture, packing and delivery of its ap- 
petizing bread. 

He was very much impressed by the 
spotlessness of the bakery and its em- 
ployees,—the continual washing of the 
floors, walls, stairs. and machinery, and 
the white attire of the bakers,—the wrap- 
ping of the bread by machinery and its 
distribution by motor vehicles, eliminat- 
ing as far as possible all chances of 
contamination. 

It is being urged that this country 
should follow America’s example in its 
protection of food, and efforts are be- 
ing made through the daily papers to 
bring about reforms in the handling of 
food. Americans who visit this country 
are often scandalized to see meat and 
fish displayed in shops open to the 
street, without any semblance of cover to 
keep off the dust. Also to see bread, 
without any kind of wrapping, delivered 
from baskets at the door. Sometimes 
the bread basket is dropped and the 
loaves go rolling down the street, only 
to be quickly gathered up and replaced 
in the basket and afterwards delivered 
to customers. : 

A good many reforms have taken place 
in bakehouses of recent years, legisla- 
tion having been passed to insure cleanli- 
ness to a certain extent, although not to 
the degree practiced in the United 
States, and certain strict rules and regu- 
lations exist in regard to the handling 
of other foods and milk, but the idea of 
protecting food from contamination by 
glass covers, glass vessels and wrappers 
is hardly known and rarely practiced, 

In London it is a growing practice to 
deliver milk in glass bottles, with a close 
fitting cardboard cover, but it is not 
general. The common method is to 
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leave the milk at the door in the early 
morning, before the members of the 
household are astir, in a thick metail . re- 
ceptacle, which is known as a “can.” 

Later on in the morning the milkman 
comes round with a perambulator, on 
which there is a large brass container, 
usually beautifully polished, and in sum- 
mer covered with damp muslin. From 
this container the milkman draws off 
several pints of milk into a large metal 
“ean”? and this he carries to the cus- 
tomer’s door and from it serves the 
quantity of milk desired into the cus- 
tomer’s own jug. It is understood that 
the container and cans are thoroughly 
sterilized every day after use, but there 
is no guaranty as to this. 

In the dairies themselves the milk is 
usually kept in earthenware vessels and 
carefully covered over. There are many 
people who think all this agitation for 
more hygienic methods pure fussiness, 
and that we all “must eat our peck of 
dirt before we die,’ but, on the other 
hand, a large sg ea are of the opin- 
ion that further improvement in safe- 
cuarding the food of the people is not 
ovly desirable but essential to health 

the community at large. 


LIVERPOOL 


site a moderate trade has been pass- 
and there is a fair quantity of 
t on passage. There is not very 
| English wheat left, and supplies 
running rather short, which should 
» the foreign demand. Liverpool 
ded wheat futures are practically un- 
cionged. After having been up to 9s 

d for March they have now declined 

last week’s level, being quoted for 
irch at 9s 83%,d and for May at 9s 
2d, 

imported flour remains very dull, and 

though mill offers of Manitoba are 
-omewhat easier they are still far above 
‘he price at which they would be in fair 
competition with home milled. Manitoba 
export patents are quoted at 35s 6d, 
c.i.f., for March seaboard, and have been 
sold on spot at 38s. 

There have been large arrivals recently 
of Pacific Coast flours, and for these 
there has been a very slow sale. Hard 
wheat Pacific flour is being offered at 
about 35s, and soft at 34s. 

Kansas patents for February seaboard 
are quoted at 37s, c.if., and on spot 
there is a slow demand at 38s, ex-store. 

No call whatever prevails for Aus- 
tralian flours, which are offered for 
February-March shipment at about 37s, 
c.i.f., and on spot about the same price, 
ex-store. 

There is a rather better inquiry for 
\merican soft winter patents, which have 
been sold at 48s 6d, ¢.i.f., for February 
seaboard. 

The question that is most agitating the 
majority of the population in Liverpool 
is the present price of bread, and the 
newspapers are airing this grievance at 
great length. The position is as follows: 
the present price of 9d for the 4-lb loaf 
was fixed upon when a sack of flour 
cost 44s. The average yield from a sack 
is about 92 4-lb loaves, so that a drop 
of even 7s 8d per sack is equivalent to 
1d reduction in the loaf. It is definitely 
expected that a cut of 14d, if not of Id, 
will soon be made by the bakers. 

The home millers during the past week 
have been inclined to advance their price, 
but only on bakers grade, which is about 
ls dearer. There has been quite a good 
demand, with bakers grade roughly at 
about 34@35s, straight run at 36s, and 
patents at 39s. 

There is very little doing in the dog 
biscuit trade. “American second clears 
are out of line, and a small trade has 
been done in Plate low grade at about 
£10, c.i.f., on passage. 

The big Liverpool crushers are now 
fairly well stocked with linseed cakes 
which, owing to big arrivals on the Con- 
tinent, are being transshipped to the 
United Kingdom, and offers, in conse- 
quence, are rather easier at £10 7s 6d. 
Large quantities have been sold for 
May-August shipment at £10 10s, but 
buyers are not inclined to go any 
further ahead. A smail trade has been 
done in August only at £10 8s 9d. Cot- 
tonseed meal is very scarce on spot at 
£12 10s, ex-store, and shippers are ask- 
ing £12 10s, cif. for 50 per cent for 
shipment. 
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SCOTLAND 


The market: is somewhat irregular. 
Generally speaking, the home millers 
continue to make most of the running. 
Stimulated by the competition from 
Liverpool noted here a few weeks ago, 
they have cut prices keenly. One result 
is that the price of wheat, being above 
their current flour rates, is not attractive 
to them, and there is little wheat heading 
for Glasgow at present. This feature 
may lead to a squeeze later on. 

On the c.i.f. basis the home millers’ 
prices for flour are 33s 6d per sack for 
their ordinary Manitobas, and 34s 6d for 
their top Manitobas and for winters. 
Some of their winters are offered at even 
less than this. American winters are 
out of line with this market. They are 
now at 38s on spot and about 41s 6d 
forward. Like Kansas flours, they are 
considered relatively too dear. Imported 
Manitoba export patents are 35@3é6s. 


LARGE FLOUR ARRIVALS FROM AUSTRALIA 


The main prospective feature of the 
market is a big arrival of Australian 
flour, approximating 60,000 sacks. This 
is the biggest cargo of Australian flour 
that has come to Glasgow for a long 
while. It is worth about 36s 6d per sack 
on spot and 35s@35s 6d for March ship- 
ment. Otherwise, arrivals of flour are 
not very heavy. The bad weather has 
delayed boats considerably, and stocks 
are decreasing. 

BRISK SALE OF OFFALS 

The home millers are keeping up the 
pressure in the interests of the sale of 
bran. With the Irish mills still on strike, 
both flour and offal, especially the latter, 
are being shipped across. the Channel; 
but as wheat is not heading in volume 
to the Clyde this activity by local mill- 
ers must soon lessen. What has hap- 
pened is that home millers have been 
selling their best grades of flour freely, 
but straights and clears must have ac- 
cumulated on their hands. 


HOME MILLERS’ PROPAGANDA 


Beyond further correspondence in the 
daily press, there have been no new de- 
velopments in connection with the re- 
markable propaganda by leaflet which 
the East of Scotland Millers’ Association 
launched recently. The Glasgow section 
of the trade was approached to join in 
the movement, but decided to stand 
aloof. Glasgow millers are understood 
to be fully conscious of the folly of the 
whole proceedings, as no baker could be 
hoodwinked by the arguments advanced. 

None of the home millers have at- 
tempted to make any rejoinder to An- 
drew Law’s letter in the Glasgow Her- 
ald, previously quoted in this correspond- 
ence. Another letter from a critic of 
the propaganda leaflet has appeared, in 
which the writer states that, grade for 
grade, the imported article costs the bak- 
er 1@2s more per sack, but the latter 
knows he is getting value in the color, 
gluten and ash content. In this writer’s 
view about 80 per cent of the imported 
flour sold in Scotland is what is termed 
straight run, with the low grade taken 
off, which is also the grade most in favor 
with the home miller. 

Oatmeal remains very dull. The mill- 
ers in northern Scotland complain bit- 
terly at the lack of demand both in Scot- 
land and from England. 

Prices for most classes of feed are 
unchanged. White bran is £9 10s per 
ton, white fine thirds about £9, ordinary 
fine thirds £8 10s, and common thirds 
£7 10s. There is a considerable quantity 
of corn in Glasgow at present, the sup- 

ly being more than ample to meet the 
- » Mate 3 While the weather has taken 
a turn toward more wintry conditions, 
it is still open, and this leaves the feed- 
ingstuffs market inactive. 


IRELAND 


The wages dispute in the Irish milling 
trade still continues, and a vote taken in 
Dublin on the question of accepting the 
new proposals put forward by the mill- 
ers has been rejected by the men. It is 
a great pity, as_the ministry of industry 
and commerce had brought the owners 
and workers together and was doing its 
best to effect a settlement. 

In Dublin there are three firms of 
miller-bakers, and the baking end of 
their business has been kept going with 
what stocks of flour they had on hand, 
but as they were not allowed to take in 


any more from other sources, it is ex- 
pected that these plants will be closed 
down in the course of a week, which may 
result in a bread shortage. 

In Cork two mills were seized by the 
workers, but no attempt, up to the pres- 
ent, has been made to run them. 

No move has been made to bring about 
a settlement between the masters and 
and men in Belfast. It is very difficult 
to effect a compromise, as the men refuse 
to accept any reduction, and the masters 
say that, with the competition from 
English and Scotch millers, who are 
paying lower wages, it would be impos- 
sible for them to pay the present scale 
and make any money, or even come out 
whole, and that they are far better closed 
down than running at a loss. In the 
meantime the men are losing valuable 
wages just at a time when there is a 
great deal of unemployment and distress. 

Representatives of English and Scotch 
mills have found an increased demand, 
especially for bakers flour. The major- 
ity of the home millers produce what is 
known in Ireland as “shop” flour, which 
is retailed all over the country for home 
baking chiefly. Only a portion is used 
by bakers in the production of loaf 
bread, and the strong flours have nearly 
all come from the United States and 
Canada. 

Shipments of imported foreign flour 
to Dublin for the week ending Feb. 3 
were 8,000 sacks, and to Belfast 21,000, 
which brings the quantity shipped to 
Belfast since Aug. 1 to 220,000 sacks. 

In Belfast and the north there has 
been a good deal of anxiety on the part 
of importers and merchants to sell. 
There is nothing in the market to induce 
importers to stiffen their prices, and 
wherever a buyer can be found who will 
take prompt delivery of any of the lots 
of Manitobas now on the quay a strong 
effort is made to sell them. For fine 
short patents as low as 37@38s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, is being accepted on spot, 
and 38@39s, Dublin. Good short pat- 
ents, February-March seaboard, are 38s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 39s, Dublin. 
Finest brands of exports are offering on 
spot at 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 37s, 
Dublin, shipment prices being about in 
line with those on spot. 

Minneapolis flours have been more in 
evidence at 37s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and there is evidently more inclination 
on the part of Minneapolis mills to se- 
cure some of the trade. 

English and Scotch mills, especially 
those at Liverpool, are competing strong- 
ly for Irish business. Good flours can 
be bought at equal to 36@37s, net, c.i-f. 
basis, Belfast, and a similar price at 
Dublin. 

There has been a little doing in Aus- 
tralian flours, which have been offered at 
37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and those who 
were fortunate enough to have some of 


this flour coming forward will now reap 


the benefit. , 

Pacific Coast flours have been offered 
freely at: 38s, net, c.if., either port, but 
business is difficult to do in this class. 


KANSAS FLOURS 


Kansas flours look like coming into line 
again. Some of the very highest grades 
have been offered at 37s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 38s, Dublin, but no business has 
been done, as this flour has got out of 
touch with the trade, and if the Kansas 
millers want to regain some of the 
ground they have lost to their Canadian 
friends they will have, first of all, to cut 
the price to get in. Kansas flours used 
to be very popular, especially in the 
north of Ireland, and were sold in large 
quantities, but they are now quite out 
of favor. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal shows no improvement. There 
is still great pressure to sell both home 
and foreign in all positions. Home made 
is rather a drug on the market at pres- 
ent, and oats have dropped in some in- 
stances 5s@7s 6d per ton in price, owing 
to a slackening in demand. Best home 
made flake is about 44s per 280 lbs, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and a little more in Dub- 
lin. Medium cut is about 40s per 280 
Ibs, with very little inquiry. 

American flake can still be bought for 
40s@42s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dub- 
lin, on spot. Stocks are not heavy. For 
shipment the position generally is weak- 
er, and it would be possible to buy some 
brands of American flake at 40s, net, 
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eci.f., Belfast, and 41s, Dublin, March 
seaboard. 
MILLFEED 


Prices have been fairly well main- 
tained for mill offals, despite the fact 
that there have been heavy arrivals of 
foreign bran and pollards of the best 
type, in anticipation of a shortage in the 
home manufactured. Business, however, 
is not very plentiful, owing to the fact 
that too many were of the opinion that 
there would be a shortage, and the exten- 
sive buying has defeated the object. The 
best class of broad white bran turned 
out by some of the English mills is easily 
salable at £11@£11 10s, delivered. Good 
Chilian can be purchased at £10 10s 
@£11. Very common types are offered 
at £10, but do not find a ready sale. 

Trade in feedingstuffs is dragging. 
Indian meal is brisk in some districts 
and in poor demand in others, the aver- 
age prices ranging £9 10s@£9 12s Gd, 
f.o.r., Belfast, and about 5s more Dub- 
lin, while the flaked variety for cattle 
feeding ranges £11 10s@£11 liés, all 
f.o.r., Belfast, bags included. Linseed 
cakes do not show any change on spot. 
Resellers are asking for best brands of 
imported about £13@£13 10s, ex-quay, 
Belfast, and £14, Dublin, and shipment 
prices are weaker. Decorticated cotton- 
seed meal is dearer at about £13, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast. Stocks in store are light. 
The demand for feedingstuffs has been 
affected by the glut of potatoes, for 
which there is no demand in any part of 
the United Kingdom. 





DURAND-McNEIL-HORNER CO. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—A number of changes 
have taken place recently in the officers 
and directors of the Durand-McNeil- 
Horner Co., a wholesale grocery concern 
of Chicago. 

O. B. McGlasson, vice president and 
director, M. L. Horner, secretary-treas- 
urer and director, and H. C. Durand, 
formerly chairman board of directors, 
have withdrawn from the company. Her- 
bert Delafield was elected treasurer at 
the recent annual meeting, and Robert 
J. Roulston secretary. 

It was on July 1, 1921, that the Mc- 
Neil & Higgins Co., the Durand & Kas- 
per Co., and Henry Horner & Co., were 
merged into one corporation. On May 
19, 1922, Frank C. Letts, president of the 
Western Grocery Co. of Iowa and Na- 
tional Grocery Co. of Michigan, and his 
son, Fred C. Letts, became interested in 
this concern, Frank C. Letts being made 
chairman board of directors, and Fred 
C. Letts president and general manager, 
which positions they still hold. 

S. O. Werner. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending March 3 
and Feb. 24, and for Jan. 1-March 3, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce: 





Feb. 25- Jan, 1- 
Barley, bus— March 3 Feb. 18-24 March 3 
U. Kingdom. ..3,178,000 258,000 4,732,000 
Other Europe.. ...... 8,000 199,000 
Oth. Coumtries.. ccsces cevcecs 664,000 
Totals ..... 3,178,000 266,000 5,595,000 
Corn, bus— 
Germany ...... 628,000 186,000 2,711,000 
Netherlands ... 163,000 705,000 2,805,000 
U. Kingdom.... 607,000 620,000 3,715,000 
Other Europe.. 305,000 237,000 3,182,000 
Canada ....... 66,000 48,000 909,000 
Oth. countries... 158,000 81,000 865,000 

















Totals ....> 1,927,000 1,777,000 14,175,000 
Oats, bus— 
Europe ....... 73,000 35,000 694,000 
CA ccccsee ,e80008 060804 5 OhGESS 
CUE cok beecse 3,000 19,000 138,000 
Oth. countries. 2,000 48,000 99,000 
Totals ..... 78,000 102,000 931,000 
Rye, bus— 
Germany ..... 363,000 322,000 3,528,000 
Other Europe.. 279,000 894,000 6,216,000 
TEE siccccee 06600 bb600e . _.06nbe ° 
Oth. countries... ...... 80,000 183,000 
Totals ..... 642,000 1,296,000 8,927,000 
Wheat, bus— 
Italy ..ccccccee 830,000 127,000 6,759,000 
U. Kingdom... 815,000 155,000 4,662,000 
Other Europe.. 951,000 478,000 10,269,000 
Oth. countries... 219,000 150,000 1,118,000 
Totals ..... 2,815,000 910,000 21,808,000 
Flour, bbls— 
UW Kingdom... 18,100 28,700 236,300 
Other Europe... 166,700 36,100 908,100 
Oth. countries,. 249,000 219,700 1,710,600 
Totals ..... 433,800 284,500 2,855,000 


Canadian in transit through United States: 
Barley, bus.... 163,000 14,000 552,000 
Oats, bus...... 81,000 88,000 1,740,000 
Rye, bus....... 133,000 144,000 2,116.000 
Wheat, bus... .3,340,000 1,639,000 20,292,000 
Flour, bbis..... 74,000 69,800 569,400 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Exports of flour from Canada in the 
month of February made a substantial 
gain over last year, though they did not 
maintain the high figures reached in De- 
cember and January. ‘The total to all 
countries was 779,418 barrels, against 
665,111 in February, 1922. The follow- 
ing table shows the total exports by 
months for this crop year to end of 
February, with comparisons for 1921-22: 

1922-23 1921-22 


BOUCOURUOP cc cccccvcces 697,379 360,959 
CEO ccevcccecsnecss 855,232 659,167 
November ....-ccsccees 1,214,462 855,957 
December .....ccccsecs 1,462,651 747,505 
JANUBTY .ccvccsovccecs 1,025,357 631,821 
POOTUBTY .nccccevcccce 779,418 665,111 

BORON ccccccccecccses 6,034,499 3,920,520 


Details of the February business by 
principal divisions of destination were 
as follows, with comparisons: 





1923 1922 

To United States .......... 34,375 60,936 
To United Kingdom ....... 345,489 377,013 
To other countries ........ 399,554 227,162 
DORA cc cvsncevecsoseoes 779,418 665,111 


Canadian millers should be able to de- 
rive considerable satisfaction from the 
contemplation of these tables. They fal- 
sify, to a large extent, the gloomy fore- 
bodings that oppressed the trade at the 
end of the war period. An increase of 
this magnitude in the volume of their ex- 
ternal business, within such a short pe- 
riod of time, was neither predicted nor 
expected by any one. At its present 
rate of increase over previous years, 
1922-23 will exceed the best of the war 
years. Whether it does or not, a statisti- 
cal position such as the foregoing gives 
ground for a firm belief that the Cana- 
dian milling industry is soundly estab- 
lished in the foreign flour trade. 

If given fair treatment in the matter 
of ocean freights, Canadian flour could 
and would do even better than these 
figures indicate. At present it has to 
carry the burden of a handicap of four 
cents or more per one hundred pounds 
in the cost of ocean freight space, as 
compared with United States mills, and 
a still heavier handicap as compared with 
Canadian wheat, while in turn puts it at 
a disadvantage in the competition with 
British mills. The millers of Canada are 
aware that these handicaps are not im- 
posed as a result of any unfriendly ac- 
tion on the part of either United States 
or British millers, the shipping com- 
panies concerned being alone to blame, 
but they feel the effect, nevertheless, and 
will never be satisfied until perfect fair- 
ness and equality have been conceded to 
Canadian flour on the ocean. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There is not much improvement in the 
flour trade. Domestic buyers are still 
out of the market in all but the smallest 
way. Stocks in hands of the trade are 
admittedly small. Mills are operating 
to suit the demand, some on full time, 
some on part time and some are shut 
down. Country mills report better de- 
liveries of winter wheat and slightly bet- 
ter sales in home markets. Prices re- 
main at former levels. 

Quotations, on March 10: spring pat- 
ents $7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, first clears 
$6.40, mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cent patents, $5.15@5.25 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

European buyers have been taking more 
flour, and some fairly large lots have 
been sold to northern ports, but British 


importers are almost off the market. 
Their offers are generally out of line, 
especially for winters. Nevertheless, the 
figures of Canadian exports for Feb- 
ruary (given elsewhere on this page) 
show a very satisfactory total for that 
month, and March may be expected to 
come somewhere near the same figures. 
Latest cable offers quote 34s per 280 lbs 


for spring wheat export patents, while . 


sales have been made at 34s 3d and 34s 
6d, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or 
London, March seaboard loading. Win- 
ter wheat flour is too high in price for 
British buyers, and no business is re- 
ported. The least sellers could accept 
today would be 35s 6d, in cotton bags. 
The high price of cotton bags accounts 
for the extra shilling over spring wheat 
flour. 

Toronto brokers who buy for export 
are paying country mills $5 bbl, bulk, for 
either spring or winter wheat flour in 
their bags at seaboard. 

MILLFEED 

This product is scarce, and mills are 
rationing their stocks to buyers. The 
big spring wheat mills wil! sell only 
in mixed car lots with flour, and only a 
limited number of car lots are to be 
had from any source. Bran is quoted at 
$26 ton and shorts at $28, jute, delivered, 
mixed cars, while full cars of bran or 
shorts are worth $2@3 ton over the 
mixed car price. 

WHEAT 


Deliveries of winter wheat are im- 
proving at some points, but no special 
movement may be looked for until coun- 
try roads are in better condition. Prices 
show no change. Mills are paying $1.15 
bu or more for wagonloads of milling 
grades, at their doors, and 2@3c over 
this for car lots on track. Western 
spring wheat stocks at Bay ports are 
unusually large, owing to poor milling 
demand and high prices holders are 
obliged to ask. The extremely high 
water rates of last fall made wheat 
stored at these points more costly than 
it should be. No. 1 northern is quoted 
at $1.36 bu, on track, all rail, delivered, 


and at $1.221/,, on track, Bay ports. 


CEREALS , 

Oats products are selling moderately 
well at prices that have prevailed for 
some time. Rolled oats, in mixed car 
lots, are worth $3.05@3.15 per 90-lb bag, 
and oatmeal $3.35@3.45 per 98-lb bag. 
Export sales are limited, as prices quot- 
ed here are above what British buyers 
will pay. Sellers are asking 40s per 280 
Ibs for rolled oats, in cotton bags, and 
38s for oatmeal, c.i.f., Glasgow or other 
British ports. Reground oat: hulls are 
quoted at $15@16 ton, bags, car lots, 
basis Montreal freights. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats and corn are in demand for feed- 
ing purposes, and there is a moderately 
= trade doing in all these grains. 

reenings, where obtainable, are also 
wanted. Quotations: No. 2 white On- 
tario oats, 50@53c bu; barley, 63@68c; 
rye, 86@89c,—car lots, country points; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 64c bu, all 
rail, delivered; No. 2 yellow corn, 881,c 
bu, car lots, Toronto basis, Canadian 
funds. Recleaned whole wheat screen- 
ings, $23 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies are quoting 19c 
per 100 lbs for flour space to the United 
Kingdom, Rotterdam or Hamburg, Ca- 
nadian funds, and 25c to Copenhagen or 
Christiania, United States funds. 


NOTES 
Four drivers of Toronto bread wag- 


ons were arrested and punished this 
week for dealing in forged bread tickets. 


United States customs authorities have 
made a number of suggestions as to in- 
voicing of Canadian flour for shipment 
to the United States that are intended 
to prevent friction and trouble at the 
boundary. Particulars can be obtained 
from any United States consular office 
or customs official. 

Canadian millers find it hard to figure 
out some of the prices for United States 
oatmeal with which they have to com- 
pete in British and European markets. 
Unless better prices for offals than those 
publicly pone are obtainable the figures 
United States mills are said to be tak- 
ing are too low. 

Besides unusually heavy stocks of 
wheat in elevators along the eastern side 
of the lakes there are some 1,500,000 bus 
in winter storage on lake boats at these 
same points. It was expected that this 
grain would be ground during the winter, 
but its high cost in comparison with all- 
rail wheat has prevented mills from 
using it. Ocean and lake transportation 
charges within and without Canada have 
made it difficult for Canadian mills to 
keep in the flour markets this winter. 


WINNIPEG 

Winnipec, Man.—Flour continues dull, 
with no aptitude for recovery of trade. 
Exporters are absolutely off the list, 
while domestic orders create little inter- 
est, as they are for small quantities and 
are easily met. Many of the smaller 
country plants are shut down temporar- 
ily, and in all likelihood the larger ones 
will follow suit unless demand for flour 
shows signs of improvement. Prices 
are unchanged. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 
clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day ternis; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and other car lot buy- 
ers get special prices. 


MILLFEED 
Regardless of the depression felt in 
other markets, bran and shorts are per- 
sistently bought up. Supplies are not 
heavy, which makes it difficult to meet 
the keen demand, and orders have to be 
cut down to moderate quantities. Prices 
remain firm and unchanged. Quotations: 
bran $20, in mixed cars with flour; shorts 
$22, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 
WHEAT 
This market is not displaying much 
interest. Demand is so meager that, un- 
less prices go lower there is no imme- 
diate prospect for an increase in busi- 
ness, as export bids are still several cents 
out of line. In the circumstances, over- 
sea markets are inclined to purchase 
their grains elsewhere. The small vol- 
ume of business has the tendency to keep 
quotations firm, but as soon as buyers 
are satisfied a secession sets in. The 
close on March 9, was 14¢ below that of 
the previous week. The market is ex- 
tremely quiet, and prices about unchanged 





from day to day. Following are the 
prices of No. 1 northern for the week 
ending March 10: 

oa Futures—, 

May uly 
March $1.13% $1.14% 
March 12% 1.13 
March 1.12% 1.13% 
March 1.13 1.14% 
March 1.13% 1.14% 
March 10 ....... 13% 1.14% 


1.10% = 1. 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 
With a disposition to hold wheat the 
movement of stocks from farms is slow, 
apart from the poor condition of roads 
for hauling. Inspections for the week 
ending March 8 averaged 325 cars per 


day, as against 201 in the previous week 
and 218 for the same period last year. 


OATMEAL 
There is little activity in rolled outs 
and oatmeal. Demand quiet, and trade 
slow. Rolled oats are selling at $2.65 in 
80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal at $3.55 
in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winii- 
peg territory. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Domestic demand for oats, barley and 
rye is improving, although not mu:h 
broadening in trade is anticipated uni il 
the opening of navigation. Underto..e 
is steady, with prices registering only 
fractional changes. Stocks are not 
heavy. The flaxseed market is showing 
renewed activity from Canadian and 
American crushers, and a fair trade is 
in evidence. Closing prices: No. 2 C.- 
nadian western oats, 47%c bu; barley, 
5434c; rye, 7854c; flaxseed, $2.351,,— in 
store, Fort William. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS GOLF CLUB 


At a meeting held at Kenora it wis 
decided to incorporate the Lake of the 
Woods Golf Club of Kenora, Ltd. Pro- 
visional directors were elected as follow;: 
W. G. Cameron, George A. Toole, F. \. 
Witts, C. W. Jackson, D. McLeod, C. N. 
Schnarr, J. J. Horn, Joseph Johnson, 
A. M. Rose, T. J. Cherry. Application 
for incorporation under the Ontario con:- 
pany act will be immediately made. The 
land is bought, and ample funds are on 
hand. 

HUDSON BAY ROUTE 


It is apparent from discussions at mid- 
winter country meetings that the western 
Canadian farmer is anxious for comple- 
tion of the Hudson Bay route. It is his 
contention that he can get his goods to 
over-sea markets cheaper and quicker by 
the Hudson Bay route; also that the 
new route will prove a stimulant to trade 
and expand the northern - territories. 
With this end in view it is the intention 
to urge completion without further delay 
of the Hudson Bay railway, and neces 
sary connections and terminals. 


WESTERN GRAIN ROUTE 


As British Columbia and Alberta bot! 
favor the western shipment of Albert: 
grain, doubtless their representatives wil! 
have an early meeting to discuss elevator 
facilities and freight rates through the 
mountains. Since the recent agitation 
regarding the reduction of freight rates 
disclosed the tremendous possibilities of 
a western grain market for Alberta this 
feeling of co-operation has taken root 
in both provinces, which is one of th« 
strongest factors necessary to the suc- 
cess of the project. 

The Edmonton Board of Trade is be- 
ginning to take an interest in freighi 
rates, and will endeavor to engage the 
co-operation of all other boards of trade 
in Alberta, and encouragement will be 

iven to any means of furthering the 
possibilities of securing a western mar- 
ket in the shortest possible time. 


NOTES 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., ele- 
vator and contents at Taber, Alta., were 
burned March 7. The loss has not been 
determined. 

N. J. Breen, western general manager 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, left March 10 for Montreal 
on a business trip. 

Will Hill, western representative of 
the Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd., has returned 
to Winnipeg after spending two months 
in western Canada and coast cities in the 
interests of his company. 

Of the 1922 crop of wheat of western 
Canada, which is now estimated at 375,- 
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000,000 bus, 244,338,900 had been inspect- 
ed by the end of February. 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, flour mill and grain insurance bro- 
kers, Hamilton, Ont., stopped off at Win- 
nipeg, March 8, returning home from a 
business trip in western Canada. 

The average of the daily closing cash 
prices for wheat at Fort William in Feb- 
ruary was $1.11 bu, and the net result 
of the month’s trading was a rise of 
3y,c. The average closing cash price for 
January was $1.08% bu. 

February inspections of wheat at Win- 
nipeg were the smallest in some years. 
Severe weather and holding on the part 
of farmers were the causes. Only 6,236 
cars of all grains were inspected, as 
against 15,998 in January. 

‘The government of Saskatchewan has 
been authorized by a unanimous vote of 
the legislature to co-operate with the 
federal and other provincial governments 
in establishing a wheat board to handle 
the crop of 1993. This is merely en- 
ibling legislation, and by no means as- 
sures the final result. 

\. W. Chard, supervisor of the 
freight and traffic department of the 
provincial government of Alberta, stated 
on bis return from a trip to Ottawa on 
departmental business that he expects an 
early equalization of rail freight rates 
um Alberta to Pacific Coast points with 

e to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Lhere was general regret in the grain 
trode of Winnipeg at the sudden death 

Frederick P. Belcher, one of the 
vioneers of the vessel brokerage business 
ot this city, which occurred on Sunday, 
\inrch 4, after an illness that lasted only 
iirce days. Mr. Belcher was an author- 

on all matters relating to shipping 
ov the Great Lakes, and specialized in 

iin freights. 


i. G. Alexander, Canadian manager 
Scottish Co-Operative Wholesale Society, 
|.td., Winnipeg, left on March 10 to con- 
fer with headquarters of his company in 
Glasgow, Scotland. Mr. Alexander ar- 
rived from Scotland about a year ago 
to take over the management of his com- 
pany’s affairs in Canada, on the resigna- 
tion of the late William G. Fisher. He 
expects to be gone about two months 
and, while he has made a wide circle of 
friends during his short time here, he is 
eagerly anticipating meeting all his old 
associates in Scotland. 

L. E. Gray. 


VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—There is a better 
tone to the flour market locally. De- 
mand, though not brisk, is steady. For 
the most part the business is with re- 
tailers and feed stores. Bakers are still 
working on old contracts. Prices are 
unchanged, although the differential on 
cotton packings has increased from 10c 
to 15¢ per bbl over jute. 

Export business with the United King- 
dom and the Continent is decidedly quiet, 
prices still being out of line. The oriental 
demand has slowed down somewhat, al- 
though a fair amount of business is being 
done, practically all in the lower grades. 
Most of the mills are heavily stocked 
with top patents, on which the movement 
has been very slow. 


MILLFEED 


_ There is no improvement in the situa- 
tion. The demand greatly exceeds the 
supply, and straight cars, which are 
very scarce, command a premium of $2 
ton over the list price. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern in store Vancouver or 
for March shipment is selling at Winni- 
~~ May price; No. 2 northern %4c 
under May, and No. 1 northern 3c un- 
der, Business with the European mar- 
kets is at a standstill. It is reported 
that several parcels which were shipped 

rom Vancouver during the past six 
weeks to the United Kingdom are arriv- 
ing at their destinations unsold, and that 
until these are disposed of it is unlikely 
that new business will be done, .as they 
are being offered considerably below 
present costs. 

Approximately 10,000 tons of sacked 
wheat were worked to the Orient dur- 
ing the week ending March 8. The de- 
mand, however, is not quite so persist- 
ent as heretofore. Owing to the prox- 
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imity of the new crop in the Orient, 
which is usually harvested in late May 
or early June, buyers are awaiting in- 
formation as to the probable yield. 

Callao, Peru, has made a further pur- 
chase of 100,000 bus sacked wheat for 
shipment from Vancouver. 


OATS 


No. 3 Canadian western and extra No. 
1 feed oats are much easier, and are of- 
fered as low as $34 ton. There is quite a 
lot of Saskatchewan oats en route to 
Vancouver unsold, and shippers are ex- 
periencing some difficulty in working 
them off. Most dealers are well sup- 
plied, and will not take on any more un- 
less they get them at their own prices, 
which are usually considerably below the 
market. Export inquiry is very quiet. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


All available space to the Orient is 
booked until May. Ship owners are 
loath to put on extra boats to take care 
of the present westward demand, as it is 
almost impossible to secure return car- 
goes. Space to the United Kingdom, 
which has been holding steady at 30s, 
has struck a new low of 27s 6d, at which 
price 6,000 tons were booked this week 
for March-April clearance. This is the 
lowest rate at which space to the United 
Kingdom has been sold since the move- 
ment of grain to Europe via Vancouver 
started. 

H. M. Cameron. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Years ending 


Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 





120,500,663 9,117,533 

-+ 208,321,091 15,796,819 

- 293,267,637 16,183,234 

- 122,430,724 22,651,261 

+ 178,582,673 24,181,979 

34,118,853 21,879,951 

149,831,427 11,942,778 

173,274,015 15,520,669 

259,642,533 16,182,765 

92,393,775 11,821,461 

91,602,974 11,394,805 

30,160,212 11,006,487 

23,729,302 10,129,435 

46,679,876 9,040,987 

66,923,244 10,521,161 

1908... ...000e 100,371,057 13,927,247 
1907. .cnccccccs 76,569,423 15,584,667 
1906... ccc ceeces 34,973,291 13,919,048 
1906... .. 2 ccceee 4,394,402 8,826,335 
1904... ...eceee 44,230,169 16,999,432 
1908. ........6% 114,181,420 19,716,484 
1902... ccceuee 154,856,000 17,759,000 
1901... ceeees 132,061,000 18,651,000 
1900... cccccsee 101,950,000 18,699,000 
1899... cceeceee 139,433,000 18,486,000 
| Beer 148,231,000 15,350,000 
BBOT. ww cccccece 79,562,000 14,570,000 
1896... ..ceseee 60,650,000 14,621,000 
BEDS. oss cccccvs 76,103,000 15,269,000 
2894... cc ccdace 88,415,000 16,860,000 
tO Sooo 117,121,000 16,620,000 
1892... . cece 157,280,000 15,197,000 
ABOL. . 2 eccsecs 150,565,000 7,946,000 
1890... 2.2.00. 153,253,000 6,011,000 
1880... ccceee 46,000,000 9,000,000 
1888... cess 66,000,000 12,000,000 
1887... wcccccnee 102,000,000 12,000,000 
1BBE...ccccees 58,000,000 8,000,000 
1886... cceuee 85,000,000 11,000,000 
1884... ccceres 70,000,000 9,000,000 
1883... wee cece 106,000,000 9,000,000 
ROBB. cc vccccae 95,000,000 6,000,000 
1BBL.. ec cenee 55,000,000 11,000,000 
1BBO. or cccees 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 





June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1938°...... 14,200 65,613 16,523 33,369 
1922....... 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,904 
| ee 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
CO ee 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 
BORO ss cvcce 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
1918 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 

64,720 88,944 13,260 

38,217 95,918 14,532 

48,786 96,809 12,544 

9,381 1,860 2,223 

49,065 33,759 1,823 

40,039 2,172 5 

63,671 2,045 2 

36,802 1,685 220 

35,853 1,510 1,272 

52,445 1,158 2,419 

83,300 4,014 749 

117,718 46,324 1,355 

88,807 5,479 1 

55,858 1,154 765 

74,833 4,613 5,422 

. 26,636 9,971 2,697 

, | ee 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
ROOD. wosece 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
BOOP <2 cee 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
1898....... 11,287 208,745 69,130 15,541 
aes 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
eee 7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
ee 1,563 27,691 570 9 
pee 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
1893....... 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
2O9Z.....-+ 2,800 75,451 9,435 12,040 
ps) re 973 30,768 953 332 
2600...» 1,408 101,973 18,692 2,257 


*Seven months, 
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Sales of flour during the week re- 
mained small, but inquiries were more 
numerous and a somewhat brighter tone 
was noticed, particularly in patents and 
the higher grades. 

Demand for clear has been active for 
the last few weeks, but it was almost im- 
possible to move the higher grades at 
anything like a fair price. However, the 
South was in the market for soft pat- 
ents the last few days and, although pur- 
chases were for the most part small, the 
total was fairly satistactory. Consider- 
able quantities of clears also were shipped 
into that territory during the week. 

Little or no change is noted in the ex- 
port trade. The United Kingdom re- 
mains listless and inactive, with some 
flour moving to the Continent, and the 
Central and South American markets 
fairly active. Price concessions seem to 
remain almost a necessity in effecting 
sales with this class of trade and, conse- 
quently, some very low quotations are 
frequently sepested. 

Considerable flour has been sold to the 
baking trade in St. Louis and surround- 
ing territory during the past week, but 
sellers found it necessary to make ex- 
tremely close prices to obtain business. 
The baking trade. seems to be enjoying a 
good trade at present. This condition 
has existed ever since the first of the 
year, with the possible exception of the 
first two weeks in January. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.50@6.90 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6.10@6.50, 
first clear $4.90@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $5.90@6.20, straight $5.10@5.50, 
first clear $4.50@4.85; sott winter short 
patent $6.20@6.50, straight $5.60@5.90, 
first clear $4.70@5.10. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed remained practically un- 
chan during the week both as to de- 
mand and quotations. Offerings very 
limited from the mills, due to light op- 
eration and to the fact that considerable 
feed is being shipped in mixed cars. Re- 
sellers are reluctant to part with what 
supplies ‘they have except at top prices, 
evidently expecting the market to remain 
steady to stronger. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $32.25@32.50 ton; soft wheat 
bran, $32.50@38; gray shorts, $34.50@35. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
po RL: ORR URC eee See 31,000 61 
Previous week ............ 36,100 71 
WE GD oe wiclec'e cece ecceiee 28,600 67 
Two years ago .........-+- 16,800 33 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 


.which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BERGE. GBR iy dic cnccvceccece 43,000 56 
Previous week ............ 37,000 48 
BOG BO re widies 3) ones 6. ass 29,000 37 
-, *,. 2 Jerre r ret 34,700 45 


REFUTES PORK BARREL CHARGE 


James E, Smith, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, has issued a 
statement refuting the charges made by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in which —_ barrel allegations 
were made re ing the river and har- 
bor bill recently passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. His statement 
in part follows: 

“It is a known fact that 70 per cent 
of the tonnage now being carried by our 
Shipping Board vessels originates in the 


Mississippi valley territory and, this be- 
ing true, is it not a practical and neces- 
sary provision that, in order to make 
sure of our merchant marine ships hav- 
ing an ample tonnage to insure their suc- 
cessful operation, proper steps be tak- 
en to provide for the transportation of 
the products from the interior at a cost 
to the purchasers which will enable them 
to meet the competition of their chief 
competitors? 

“When the chief of the United States 
army engineers sent in his estimates for 
the year’s river and harbor bill the sum 
of 589,910 was asked for the im- 
provement and maintenance of all of the 
harbors and rivers of the country, and 
the statement which accompanied the es- 
timates stated that this amount was 
needed and should be expended during 
the next fiscal year. 

“Of the total*sum appropriated $26,- 
298,700 will be expended on the Gulf 
ports, the lake harbors and the great 
navigable rivers of the Mississippi val- 
ley. This is over 46 per cent of the en- 
tire appropriation. . . . The amount es- 
timated by the engineers for the improve- 
ment and maintenance of the principal 
seaport harbors totals $27,058,810, and it 
may be more than a coincidence that the 
sum fixed by the director of the budget 
happens to be about the same amount, 
and in view of the happenings of the 
past, such ‘pork barrel’ clamor is entirely 
unwarranted. 

“It is an entirely warranted conclusion 
that, had the appropriation suggested 
by the director of the budget been al- 
lowed to stand, the principal ocean har- 
bors would undoubtedly have received 
the greater part of the money appro- 
priated, as they have always done in the 
past, and the inland waterways would 
have again been neglected, as they have 
always been. The engineers did not hesi- 
tate to state that if only $27,000,000 
would be given to them for the next 
year’s operations, most of it would have 
to be spent upon the improvement of the 
important ocean harbors. 

“In the entire list of appropriations, 
amounting to $56,589,910, the amount to 
be expended on all of the secondary riv- 
ers of the country for their continued 
improvement totals but the small and 
insignificant sum of $181,820, and when 
it becomes known that the large tonnage 
of 4,798,709 tons of freight were carried 
over these partially improved small rivers 
last year, it is hoped that the opposition 
to the increased appropriation will be 
sufficiently fair-minded to admit them- 
selves at fault and cease their unfair 
clamor and abuse.” 


NOTES 


F. I. Johnson, of the Peabody (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., visited the St. Louis 
market this week. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held in St. Louis, June 8-9. 

J. H. Bailey, of the Hadley Milling 
Co., Olathe, Kansas, called on the St. 
Louis trade during the week. 

The price of sugar has registered an 
exceedingly sharp advance in St. Louis 
during the past month, going from 7c 
to 10c per lb. 

A meeting was held in the Memphis 
Merchants’ Exchange this week to con- 
sider the organization of a stock ex- 
change in that city. 


St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits 
and hominy, $2@2.10.. 

The Mississippi River Commission will 
meet in St. Louis, March 12, to consider 
matters connected with the improvement 
of the Mississippi River. 


The Hicks-Lawrence-Hull Co. has been 
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incorporated in Jackson, Tenn., with a 
capital stock of $50,000, to engage in the 
wholesale grocery business. 

The bakery of Fred Hoerr, Firmin and 
Russell avenues, St. Louis, has been sold 
to August Beinschmidt, and that of S. 
Brockmeier, 4501 Easton, to K. Illinger. 

Carl Langenberg, of the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co., is in Louisville, Ky., 
where he was called by the death of 
Mrs. Langenberg’s father, W. O. Bonnie. 

E. F. Catlin, who was recently sus- 
pended from the Merchants’ Exchange, 
has retired from the grain business and 
has become connected with a scale con- 
cern. 


N. B. Hendee, Illinois representative 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., of 
Kansas City, who makes his headquarters 
at Peoria, Ill, was in St. Louis on 
March 6. 


The Ross-Moore Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
feed dealer, has been succeeded by 
Brown’s Cash Feed Stores. Mr. Brown 
has sold two branch feed stores to A. G. 
Kimbrough, Jr. 

a in the eight principal 
southern farming states have purchased 
nearly two and a half times as much fer- 
tilizer in preparation for 1923 crops as 
they did last season. 

G. E. McKinley, Springfield, Mo., rep- 
resentative of the K.B.R. Milling Co., 
Marquette, Kansas, spent the greater 
part of this week in St. Louis in the in- 
terest of his company. 


EK. R. Barrow was recently elected 
president of the Memphis Cotton Seed 
Products Club for 1923. Other officers 
elected are R. M. Stevenson, vice presi- 
dent, and H. J. Blakeslee, secretary. 

The Manewal Baking Co., St. Louis, 
was recently awarded a silver loving 
cup by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ 
Association as a prize for baking the 
best loaf of raisin bread in that city. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
delegation which has been touring parts 
of Latin America returned home this 
week. During the trip the delegation 
visited Cuba, Panama and Costa Rica. 

Word has been received here that H. 
R. Thomas, Baltimore, president of the 
Maryland Bakers’ Association, is on a 
two weeks’ trip to investigate baking 
conditions in other cities, and soon will 
visit St. Louis. 

An explosion of salicylic acid, an anti- 
septic, at the Monsanto Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, blew a portion of the room 
from a one-story frame building, causin 
an estimated damage to building an 
contents of $2,500. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
fancy white patent $5@5.20, standard 
patent $4.90@5, medium $4.80@4.90, 
straight $4.70@4.80, pure dark $4.10@ 
4.30, rye meal $4.30@4.40. 

The St. Louis Electrical Exposition, 
which will be held in the Coliseum, March 
12-17, inclusive, will hold a baking con- 
test open to all housewives of St. Louis 
and vicinity, to determine who is the best 
biscuit baker and muffin maker in St. 
Louis. 

The “chain store” bill, introduced by 
Senator W. C. Irwin, of Jefferson City, 
at the request of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, was killed in the senate at Jeffer- 
son City on March 9. The house commit- 
tee on private corporations recently killed 
a similar bill. 

According to a recent decision of the 
Missouri supreme court, ruling that the 
organization of branch banks in Missouri 
is violative of both federal and state 
banking laws and tends toward the clos- 
ing of competition, the First National 
Bank in St. Louis will have to close a 
branch it opened a few months ago. 

The Parrott-Day Co., a grain concern 
with offices in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
which has been in business in St. Louis 
for a number of years, was merged 
with the Seele Bros. Grain Co. on March 
1. M. R. Parrott, of the liquidated com- 
pany, has been elected director, stockhold- 
er and official of the Seele Bros. Grain 
Co. 

A combination whereby the Diehm 
Grocer Co., East St. Louis, Ill., and the 
Tibbetts-Howard Grocery Co., St. Louis, 
will be consolidated under the name of 
the latter concern, has practically been 
completed. The business and personnel 
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of the East St. Louis firm will be moved 
to St. Louis as soon as the merger is 
effected. 

Claims aggregating $7,900, in which 96 
farmers of Illinois in the vicinity of 
Granite City are concerned, soon will be 
heard by the Illinois court of claims, 
according to A. Raut, farm advisor, at 


‘Edwardsville, following a conference at 


Springfield. The claims grew out of an 
order of the Illinois department of agri- 
culture, which forced wheat growers to 
burn the straw after discovery of flag 
smut. 


NEW ORLEANS 

New Orveans, La.—Both domestic and 
foreign demand for flour are reported 
light, with few sales of any considerable 
size placed by dealers here. The out- 
standing sales in foreign trade were made 
to Guatemala, Costa Rica, Cuba and Bel- 

ium. 

Almost the entire field of grain and 
grain products lagged during the week 
ending March 8, but several large sales 
of mixed feed were reported. Corn was 
in fairly good demand, with exporters 
bidding 1114¢ over Chicago quotations on 
No. 2 white for May. These prices were 





Ibs loaded on three roller bearing trail- 
ers, is speedy and turns in its own 
length. The chassis is cut down to 68- 
inch wheelbase, and is mounted on 16-inch 
special cast wheels with solid rubber 
tires. 

NOTES 


George S. Ward, president of the Ward 
Baking Co., New York City, passed 
through New Orleans on his way back to 
the East from a vacation spent in the 
South. 

Rome Bokenhoff, a baker of Quincy, 
Ill, spent a few days in New Orleans 
on his way home from a vacation in 
Florida. He was a visitor at the Fleisch- 
mann Co. offices here. 

Among recent visitors to New Orleans 
were A. A. Dreimeyer, Pinckneyville 
(Ill.) Milling Co; Mr. Stokholf, Kansas 
City Hay & Milling Co., and Mr. Scott, 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills. 

The New Orleans Mixed Feed Manu- 
facturers’ and Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which was formed last August, re- 
ports a considerable increase in member- 
ship during the past month. 

Frank J. Schoenekas, for 15 years night 
customs inspector at the port of New 





A “Ford Mule” on a New Orleans Dock 


f.o.b., vessel, at New Orleans. There was 
no change in the prices of corn meal, 
cream meal and grits. Demand for these 
products continued very light, and the 
market was fairly well supplied. Oats 
demand was reported as very light. Large 
stocks are on hand, and there are a num- 
ber of lots here on consignment. 

Short patent spring wheat flour is 
quoted at $7.20, standard patent at $6.80, 
and first clears at $5.40; short patent 
Kansas $6.20, standard $5.80, first clear 
$5.10, and second clear $4.35. Short pat- 
ent Oklahoma is selling at $5.80, standard 
at $5.50, and first clear at $5.10. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at $6.90, No. 3 at 
$6.60, and durum patent at $5.90. Soft 
wheat short patent is held at $7.30, 
standard at $6.60, first clear at $5.50, and 
second clear at $4.60. Corn flour is quot- 
ed at $4. 

Wheat bran for March shipment is 
quoted at $1.75 per cwt, April shipment 
at $1.70, and gray shorts at $1.93@1.95. 

Ship chartering for grain is very dull, 
and so few shipments are being made to 
foreign countries that the total is almost 


negligible since March 1, when compared. 


with exports for previous weeks and for 
the same period of last year. Wheat 
export shipments are light, and very little 
is moving towards New Orleans. 


A LABOR SAVER 

Now it is the “Ford Mule.” A New 
Orleans shipping and warehouse com- 
pany claims to have saved more than 
half the cost of labor in loading and un- 
loading cargoes at waterside with the 
“mule” shown herewith. Six of these 
machines are being used by the concern, 
the Mississippi Shipping Co., forwarder 
and ship operator. The “mule” and sev- 
en men now do the work which former- 
ly required 18 men trucking long dis- 
tances by hand in the great warehouses 
on the levee. The “mule” will pull 8,000 


Orleans, died recently. He was well 
known among grain and shipping men 
generally throughout the South. 

The river steamer Clipper, recently 
purchased by the Sherburne Transporta- 
tion Co. from the Carter Packet Co., has 
made its first voyage in the regular serv- 
ice between New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge under new management. It will 
continue in the river service on a semi- 
weekly schedule. 

“The Eyes of the World Are on New 
Orleans” is the title of a motion picture 
series which will be distributed through- 
out the country by the Harcol r'ilm Co. 
of New Orleans. The Cotton Exchange 
has arranged to send out one of the films 
showing the cotton industry and the ad- 
vantages of the port of New Orleans as 
a cotton export center. Another film 
will depict the great public elevator and 
facilities for handling grain. 

Epoar Boutwett. 





LESS THAN CARLOAD RATES 

New Orteans, La—An order has been 
issued by the Louisiana public service 
commission, establishing less than car- 
load rates for grain and its products in 
Louisiana. The new rates were to go in 
effect March 7. 

The hearing was held at the instance 
of a formal complaint filed with the 
commission at Baton Rouge by the New 
Orleans Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ and 
Grain Dealers’ Association. George S. 
Gibson, traffic manager of the commis- 
sion, issued an order requiring railroads 
in Louisiana to put into effect less than 
carload rates at a figure that will not 
exceed 50 per cent above the regular 
carload rates. 

Previously, and since the effectiveness 
of the so-called Natchez case decision by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Louisiana rates for less than carload 
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shipments have ranged from 300 to 400 
per cent of the carload rates, resulting in 
serious injury to the dairy and farming 
interests and checking the advancement 
of agriculture in general in Louisiana. . 
The contention of the feed and grain 
dealers was that the rates should be on 
a so-called. “any quantity” basis, which 
would allow small lots to be handled 
at the same relative rates as carloads, 
but the public service commission did 
not concede all the leeway asked for. 
The action, however, not only is a 
wg victory for the association, it is 
felt, but will mean very much to the 
farming and dairy interests in the con- 
duct of their activities within the state, 
because heretofore it has been necessary 
for them either to buy in quantities too 
large for their needs or to pay high 
rates on such shipments as were co)- 
sistent with the volume of their busine:s. 
Epear Bourwe tt. 


NO REDUCTION IN RATES 


Interstate Commerce Commission Declar:s 
Railroad Operating Conditions in Past 
Three Years Do Not Warrant Cut 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Intersta‘e 
Commerce Commission, in a statemeit 
just issued, declares that a review «f 
operating conditions during the pa:t 
three years does not warrant radical r:- 
ductions in freight or passenger rats 
at this time. 

In reviewing conditions the Commi:- 
sion stated that while the revival of bu:i- 
ness more than overcame the handica))s 
of the strikes of the coal miners and 
shopmen in 1922, together with the r- 
duction of 10 per cent in freight rat:s 
effective July 1, 1922, the roads did nit 
earn enough last year to net a return 
of 5% per cent on a valuation of $18.- 
900,000,000 fixed by the Commission «s 
of Dec. 31, 1919, plus subsequent add - 
tion to eect f 

“The marked increase in traffic in the 
closing months of 1922, and the prol)- 
ability that, as the effects of the two 
strikes recede, the roads will have their 
operating expenses under still better 
control, make it probable the net rail 
way operating income will in 1923 ap 
proach more nearly to what the Commis- 
sion has indicated to be a fair return of 
5%, per cent on a valuation of $18,900,- 
—— as of Dec. 31, 1919,” the report 
said. 

“If this valuation is tentatively assure: 
to be $19,400,000,000 for the mileage use| 
by class 1 roads, the return of 534 per 
cent would be $1,116,000,000 annually.” 

The Commission said that, on the 
whole, the present railroad situation, 
from the standpoint of railroad finance, 
clearly did not warrant pessimism. 

The condition of railroads has ma 
terially improved during the past three 
years, the report stated. In 1920 reve 
nues scarcely covered expenses’ an< 
taxes. In 1921, in spite of a 24 per cent 
drop in business, as compared with 1920, 
the net railway operating income rose to 
$616,000,000. 

This result was accomplished by « 
drastic cut in expenses. The number ot 
émployées on the payroll was reduced 
about 18 per cent below that of 1920 
Last year the net operating income, de- 
spite the 10 per cent reduction in freight 
rates and the two strikes, was increased 
to $777,000,000. 

“When it is considered that interest, 
rents and similar reductions known as 
fixed charges of these roads are around 
$669,000,000,” continues the report, “it 
will be seen that, regardless of any dis- 
pute about valuations, the railroads did 
not earn enough in 1922, even if account 
be taken of the nonoperating income, 
which before federal control averaged 
about $200,000,000 for class 1 roads. A 
substantial margin above fixed charges 
is obviously necessary in any business. 

“From the standpoint of the public, 
two facts stand out prominently,” the 
report goes on. “An enormous traffic 
has recently been handled in spite of the 
strike handicaps, and the average reve- 
nue per ton mile is pretty well in line 
with the general level of wholesale prices, 
and there is no reason to believe the gen- 
eral level of rates is retarding the busi- 
ness revival, whatever may the ad- 
justments which investigation may show 
to be desirable in the relationships be- 
tween commodities or communities.” 

JoHN MAgRInan. 
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DISTRACTED COMPETITION 


A recent incident in northwestern 
Ohio is interesting. A leading western 
mill, of excellent standing, hitherto en- 
joying a reputation for sound merchan- 
dising methods, was offering its leading 
b oa of flour in ten-barrel lots, with one 
hurrel given free with every order for 
ten barrels. An interesting sidelight is 
to he found in the fact that to one party 
to whom this offer was made, and in the 
tace of it, an Ohio miller sold five hun- 
dred barrels of his short patent, on ar- 
rival draft terms, at nearly a dollar a 
barrel above the quotation from the 
West. Such is the standing of some of 
the hard wheat flour made in this section. 

‘There is nothing new or original in this 
ten-barrel scheme. It bobs up every 
once in a while, is sometimes just pure 
cussedness and want of good sense, but 
is usually a device to introduce flour in 
new territory. It is unsound, because it 

not honest. It is not honest, because 
it seeks to convey the impression that 
‘omething is given for nothing. Every- 
body with any sense, or business experi- 
ence, knows that that cannot be done. 
Of course the cost of the additional free 
barrel must be carried in the other ten. 

It is doubtful if any trade worth hav- 
ing is misled by this rather cheap trick, 
but, on the contrary, probably suspi- 
cion and distrust are aroused, and the 
reputation of the concern making such 
offers is not improved. Respect for it is 
not gained thereby, but, on the contrary, 
it is likely to. be put on the doubtful list 
as to its product, methods and character, 
and held up to ridicule. The practice 
savors of charlatanism. It may be 
doubted whether any desirable trade will 
be won and held by such freak methods. 

Here is another instance to the point. 
\ flour salesman writes from northeast- 
ern Ohio: “The mill I represent recently 
opened up storage here, where its flour 
is unknown, and I started to call on the 
grocery trade. A few days later I 
found that a well-known, advertised 
brand of flour was being offered to this 
trade at one dollar per barrel under its 
price for the previous week, and a dol- 
lar and a quarter under the price I was 
=a and getting from the grocers, 

“T held strictly to my price, which was 
only showing a reasonable profit to my 
mill, and ignored the price cutter. So 
far as I am able to find out, this price 
cutter only sold one five-barrel order, 
while I succeeded in selling twenty-five 
grocers, all new accounts. Meantime 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific stores got 
busy and advertised this well-known 
brand for ninety-eight cents per twenty- 
four and a half-pound sack, which is 
about what the grocer is paying. This 
has simply acted as a boomerang on the 
price cutter, on account of the feeling it 
has created among the grocers, and is 
helping me besides. My mill is puttin 
out a high grade flour, at a fair onl 
reasonable price. I am getting repeat 
orders, opening new accounts, and am 
not worrying the least bit; in fact, I am 
enjoying the whole show.” 

By every consideration of common 
Sense, sound principle and reasoning, 
why not do business on the level—make 
an honest flour, for honest ple, at an 
rye) an and stick to it?. Why seek 
to build up business on a false basis, and 
get entangled in the meshes of an im- 
possible and fruitless situation? 





TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,000 





bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BO. BeBO co cccccvecevons 28,500 59 
Previous week ..... sb0eees 30,000 62% 
WD BD so cesccceecsewses 26,300 55 
TaD PORTE OHO vice ccccdecs 16,900 35 
Three years ago ..........- 12,500 26 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
March 4-10 ...... 24 127,560 72,881 ° 57 
Previous week .. 16 119,400 172,637 62 
WOOF GBS ocedecee 24 134,700 69,945 52 
Two years ago... 23 141,300 52,578 37 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.30@ 
1.301%, bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, March 9. Soft winter wheat 
standard ‘'o flour was quoted at $6.25 
@6.30 bbl, local springs $6.60, local hard 
winters $6.20, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $34 ton, 
mixed feed $34@34.50, and middlings $34 
@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

‘NOTES 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., called 
at this office this week. 

H. W. Welton, Columbus, Ohio, is rep- 
resenting the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, in Ohio. 

W. B. Emery, miller’s agent, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is representing the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co. in lower 
Michigan. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report im- 
proved business, with shipping orders 
coming in at a better rate. The south- 
ern field seems to be opening up, follow- 
ing the improved financial condition of 
that section owing to sales of cotton 
and tobacco at good prices. Local deliv- 
eries of wheat are increasing. Millers 
continue to pay $1.30 bu at mills and 
$1.27 at stations, which is Cregeen | the 
price at primary points when freight is 
included. .- : 

Quotations, based Evansville, carload 
lots, in 98-lb sacks: best patent, $7.50 
@8; straights, $6@7.10; Kansas, $6.50@ 
7.25; clears, in jutes, firsts $4.65@4.75, 
seconds $4.15@4.50. 

Millfeed continues in excellent demand. 
Prices, based Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $35@38 ton; mixed 
feed, $36; shorts, $86@37. 

NOTES 

Charles Johnson, of Mount Vernon, 
one of the proprietors of the Sunnyside 
mills, was in Evansville recently. 

The report of the state agricultural 
agent of March 10, just issued, shows 
that the Indiana wheat reserve this year 
is increased over last year, while the corn 
reserve is lower. The report says ‘the 
wheat reserve on farms March 1 was 16 
per cent of last year’s crop, amounting 
to 4,768,000 bus, compared with 4,113,000 
the previous year. 

W. W. Ross. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvittz, Tenn.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast has been very quiet. 
Fair sales are being made for current 
requirements, but only a ‘few orders of 
consequence are being booked. A few 
buyers have been taking lots as large. as 
500 bbls. However, the volume of busi- 
ness for the first part of March has been 
larger than for the corresponding period 
last year. The transportation situation is 
again becoming acute, but on account of 
moderate shipments, the car shortage is 
not seriously felt at the mills. 

Flour prices have moved in a narrow 
range, and at the close of the week were 





substantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.90@8.20, mainly $8; 
standard or regular patent, $7.10@7.40; 
straight patent, $6.50@6.90; first clears, 
$5.50. 


Business is routine with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7@7.75; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $6@6.75. 

The millfeed situation remains good, at 
firm prices, as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $33@35; standard middlings, $35 
@37. 

Little corn meal is being sold by large 
mills. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per cwt, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.80@1.85; un- 
bolted, $1.75@1.80. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

March 4-10 ...... 181,380 100,363 65.3 

Previous week ... 197,280 112,460 57.0 

Year ago ......+. 177,270 97,232 54.9 

Two years ago.... 173,190 69,925 40.3 

Three years ago.. 222,390 136,394 61.3 
STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, as reported 

through the Grain Exchange: 

March 10 March 3 

Wiemr, BIS veciccciccoces 50,000 45,500 

Wheat, BUS .cccccccsoce 142,000 164,000 

Corn, DUB ....cccccseres 132,000 133,500 

Oats, Dug ...ccccceseces 612,000 690,500 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville in the 
week ending March 10 were 161 cars. 

E. Wilkinson, of the Western Grain 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., was in Nashville 
recently. 

The Hicks-Lawrence-Hall Co. is the 
name of a new wholesale grocery concern 
at Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin (Ky.) Milling Co. has 
opened a branch house at Gallatin, Tenn., 
for handling flour, corn meal and feeds. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., Dayton, 
Tenn., with $25,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by W. E. Baker, Robert 
Pitts and others. 

The Dairymen Milling Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., with $75,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by W. N. Price, R. 
E. Norris and others. 

The North Carolina Millers’ Associa- 
tion will convene at Statesville March 
14-15. Carl Sherrill, of Statesville, presi- 
dent, has sent invitations to all millers of 
the state to attend. J. B. McLemore, of 
Nashville, secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, will be one of the 
principal speakers. Joun Lerrer. 





VIRGINIA 


Norro.xk, Va.—The flour trade has been 
marking time, as the market has been 
well supplied. Those who were consider- 
ing purchases in the week ending March 
10 were inclined to the belief that the 
—- report would be sufficiently 

earish to cause a decline in the market, 
but the reverse was the case, all quota- 
tions at the close of the week being ad- 
vanced. The general feeling among the 
mills is that pve will be a steady ad- 
vance, and that buyers would do well to 

rotect their interests on the present 

asis. Northwestern spring top patents 
are quoted at $7.70@7.45, bakers patents 
$6.60@6.90, Kansas patents $7@7.15, 
straights $6.60@6.70, and standard pat- 
ents $6.30@6.60, with no demand for 
clears and low grades. 

Feed has been extremely scarce, and 
prices generally higher. Some mills are 
offering for April delivery at consider- 
ably under spot quotations, but no ex- 
tensive sales are reported. Standard bran 
is quoted at $37.25@38 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $37.25@38, flour middlings $41@ 
42, and red dog (42@43. 

ee . NOTES 

The a dee pig | one whole- 
sale er, has o a branch in Rocky 
Mount, N. C., ay will open several oth- 
ers in North Carolina soon, according to 
C. E. Herbert, of Norfolk, head of the 
concern. 

The chainstore idea has begun to spread 
in this | asey and ro , ed . 3 —_ 
ington Stores, operat y Negroes in the 
ae Giattiota. Inve made their appear- 
ance. Four, run on the cas -carry 
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basis, have been started in Huntersville, a 
Negro settlement. The stores are said to 
be flourishing, and it is expected a bak- 
ery will be operated to supply them. 

Norfolk’s grain business was threatened 
with a severe handicap when the Norfolk 
& Western Railway issued tariffs cancel- 
ing routings on grain and grain prod- 
ucts via Norfolk. The change was to 
have been effective March 8, but a pro- 
test from the Norfolk Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association was instrumental in 
having the tariffs withdrawn. These 
would have made it impossible for Nor- 
folk dealers to move their products from 
western mills to their North Carolina ter- 
ritory through this city, and would have 
been disastrous because local grain and 
feed men depend upon eastern North 
Carolina for much of their trade. 

John W. Addison, examiner for the 
Federal Trade Commission, held a hear- 
ing. here this week for investigation of 
complaints made that the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. is practicing unfair methods 
in alleged discrimination in favor of chain 
stores. Members of the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Retail Grocers’ Association pre- 
sented testimony. This hearing was one 
of a series being conducted in various 

arts of the United States. W. P. Mc- 

ain, of Norfolk, general counsel for the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
was largely responsible for the investiga- 


tion being brought, and is assisting the 
Federal Trade Commission here and else- 
where. JosepH A. Leste. 





GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga—The flour market is 
dull, although there is some good small 
lot trading. Merchants and jobbers are 
avoiding large stocks as much as pos- 
sible. Prices are about unchanged, and 
steady around $7.50 for standard pat- 
ents. 

Wheat millfeeds moved well, with gen- 
eral business showing marked improve- 
ment. While stocks are small, demand is 
taken care of without difficulty. Prices 
are steady to some higher. 

Cottonseed meal prices are up $1 on 
account of better demand from the fer- 
tilizer trade. Oil mills are carrying the 
bulk of the stocks, which are not heavy. 
The season’s crush is about over, and 
meal and hulls are rather scarce. 

There is little demand for hominy 
feed. Hay receipts are comparatively 
small, but demand is not very heavy, and 
there is no difficulty in meeting it from 
the moderate stocks on hand. ™ 

J. Hore TicNner. 





ALABAMA 


Mosite, Ara.—There is a fair volume 
of trade in the flour market. Some good 
orders have originated in the lumberin 
industry, and jobbers also have olenel 
new business. There is general reluct- 
ance, however, to anticipate needs for 
any great length of time. Regardless 
of this fact, business, on the whole, has 
been very satisfactory. Collections still 
maintain a healthy tone. 

Activity in millfeed is unchanged, with 
prices ruling firm. Some dealers have 
advanced quotations 5@10c per cwt, and 
report a steady demand, especially in 
small lots. 

Dealers quote prices on flour as fol- 
lows: hard winter, in 98’s, short patent 
$8.10, standard patent $7.50@7.85; soft 
winter, in 96’s, short patent $8.50@9.05, 
standard patent $6.95@7.60; Pacific 
Coast mixture, $6.50,—all f.o.b., Mobile, 
car lots. Bran and shorts are offered at 
$1.85@1.95 and $2@2.15, respectively, in 
100-Ib sacks, 1.c.]. 

Exports for the week ending March 2 
were as follows: Havana, 1,150 bbls 
flour; Sagua, 500; Matanzas, 1,150; 
Kingston, 900; Annato Bay, 25; Port au 
Prince, 4,232; Petit Goave, 500; Pointe- 
a-Pitre, 2,850; Fort de France, 650; San 
Juan, 700; Cuba, 2,500 bus corn. 

W. H. Biyxtey. 


- 





GREAT BRITAIN’S WHEAT SUPPLY 

The amount of wheat and flour avail- 
able for consumption in Great Britain in 
1922 and 1913 is given in a report by 
Commercial Attaché Tower, of London, 
as 275,200,000 and 283,900,000 bus, re- 
spectively. The domestic crop of wheat 
was 6,100,000 bus in 1922, and only 59,- 
500,000 in 1918. The per capita consump- 
tion of wheat decreased from 6.18 bus in 
1913 to 5.78 in 1922, 
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GRECIAN FINANCIAL SITUATION 


During the month of January two ref- 
erences were made in The Northwestern 
Miller to the financial situation of the 
Grecian government, pointing out that, 
owing to apparent lack of means, the 
Grecian ministry of supplies was forced 
to postpone wheat purchases. Since that 
time, however, there has apparently oc- 
curred a radical change for the better in 
the Grecian financial situation. A direct 
report, under date of Feb. 15, received 
in New York from Constantinople indi- 
cates that the Grecian food ministry held 
on that date about two hundred and fif- 
teen thousand tons of wheat, one thou- 
sand tons of rye, and an equal amount 
of corn, all of which had been purchased 
on the basis of credit opened in New 
York. 

This indicates that, to a certain extent 
at least, the Greek government has been 
able to rehabilitate its finances, which was 
no doubt brought about by the rise in 
value of the drachma between the early 
part of January and the early part of 
February. 

On account of the apparent steady im- 
provement of its finances, it is stated on 
good authority that the Greek govern- 
ment has been offered, and has accepted, 
forty-five thousand tons of Canadian 
wheat, twenty-five thousand of which 
were sold through a New York house, and 
twenty thousand through a London 
house, on the basis of cash against docu- 
ments on arrival. 





THE WEEK’S MARKET 

‘The volume of sales for the week end- 
ing March 10 was accounted fair, by com- 
parison with the exceeding dullness that 
has pervaded the market for some time. 
This does not mean that flour men have 
had to fight off buyers, and in ordinary 
times it would have been called a quiet 
week, but it does mean that the larger 
buyers have been sufficiently interested to 
make moderate purchases. 

The smaller bakers are still afraid of 
the market, and as long as they have fair 
stocks on hand will not come in. Most of 
the business done was on narrow mar- 
gins, and mills are very anxious for busi- 
ness. Many of them with an order bait 
dangled before them will come down 10@ 
25c in their price. 

One sale of spring patents, which re- 
cently have been difficult to dispose of, 
amounting to about 15,000 bbls, at a good 
ey is reported, and while many bids 

ave been too low for business, they have 
helped raise the hopes of representatives 
that the dull days may be drawing to an 
end. Clears held their place with a mod- 
erate demand, as they have throughout 
the crop. 

Slight encouragement was offered in 
Kansas flours by reported sales of 95 per 
cents at prices only slightly below mills’ 
quotations. Southwestern mills are urg- 
ing their representatives here to make 
ote: and the range in price on these 
flours is very wide. 

The rye flour market was quiet, and 
prices practically unchanged. Soft win- 
ter wheat flours have been very dull for 
some time, on account of the inactivity of 
export business. Moderate sales of Penn- 
sylvania straights were made at around 
$5.75 the past week, though Ohio flours 
continued lifeless. 

Activity in the export market seems 
to end with inquiries. The number of 
these leads merchants to feel that a re- 
vival of business is just around the cor- 
ner, but the sales are not of — _— 
portions. Inquiries are gener rom 


‘northern Europe, as the high tariff in 
Turkey is interfering with business there 
and has likewise caused a few cancella- 
tions. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $7@ 
7.75, standard patent $6.25@6.85, first 
clear $5.25@6; hard winter patents $6.25 
@6.75, straights $5.85@6.25, clears $5.25 
@5.75; rye, £1.75@5.25,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


Frank Wallace, New York broker, has 
been ill for several days with grippe. 

Jesse C. Stewart, of the Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., Pittsburgh, was in New York 
on March 9, 

Frederick I. Hicks, secretary Broenni- 
man Co., Inc., New York, sailed for Cuba 
on March 11, to be gone about. three 
weeks. 

Ansel S. Leo will return from Minne- 
apolis, where he has been visiting his mill 
connections, early in the week beginning 
March 12. 

George R. Flach, secretar 
Broenniman Co., Inc., is spending some 
time with Mrs. Flach in the Pocono 
Mountains while he is regaining his 
health. 

F, O. Jones, general manager of the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
arrived in New York on March 9, to visit 
Frank R. Prina, the mill’s New York 
representative. 

F. E. Browder, assistant manager of 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
was in New York the week ending March 
10, visiting Dawson & Seaver, the mill’s 
representatives. 

Students of conditions in Cuba pre- 
dict prosperity for that island, as the 
value of this year’s sugar crop will be in 
excess of $400,000,000, with speculative 
conditions practically eliminated. 

The entertainment committee of the 
Flour Club reports that applications are 
already in hand for over 100 tickets to 
the annual dinner on March 14, and it is 
expected the total guests will reach 200. 

Grain in storage in New York has de- 
creased considerably through exports to 
Europe. On March 8 there were 6,564,665 
bus here, compared with 7,136,065 a week 
ago. On the same date last year there 
were 6,169,995 bus, and in 1921 3,993,679. 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. on March 
5 declared a dividend of $7 a share.on the 
second preferred stock, on account of 
back dividends, payable May 1, and the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 a 
share on the first preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1. 


While a spirit of optimism prevails in 
the replies to the Merchants’ Association 
questionnaire on the export outlook, there 
are a number who are of the opinion that 
permanent prosperity cannot return until 
there is a more normal situation in Eu- 
rope, and this is the consensus of opinion 
among flour exporters. 


John D. Shanahan, wheat buyer for the 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, who 
was with the federal Department of Agri- 
culture under former Secretary ‘Wilson, 
was in New York part of the week end- 
ing March 10, pierre, J. L. Cisneros, the 
mill’s representative here, and also to at- 
tend the dinner of the former Food Ad- 
ministration to Herbert Hoover. 


A complaint has been forwarded to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by At- 
torney General Sherman, of New York 
state, against the New York Central. Rail- 
road, because of its failure to connect 
its tracks at Buffalo with the new barge 
canal terminal, as ordered by the state 
official some time ago.-The estimated cost 
of their construction. would be about $2,- 
000,000, and the attorney general. asks 
that the railroad company be directed 
to construct the tracks immediately. -- 


of the 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—While local flour prices 
are not openly quoted lower, market con- 
ditions are decidedly easier than for some 
time. There was a slight reaction early 
in the week ending March 10, but at the 
close the situation was weak, with con- 
siderable pressure to sell. Buyers are 
still inclined to hold off. They watch the 
wheat board and follow every fluctuation. 
Their experience during the whole of the 
current year to date, they assert, con- 
firms a conservative policy as the most 
profitable. s 

Flour salesmen state that buyers are 
using up their surplus stocks. That may 
be so, but the fact remains that, instead 
of local stocks of unsold flour showing a 
decrease the first of the month, an in- 
crease of over 1,800 bbls was reported 
over the previous month. According to 
the report issued by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, on March 1 the stock of 
flour unsold in the hands of jobbers and 
other distributors amounted to 35,364 
bbls, compared with 37,174 on Feb. 1. A 

ear ago the stock reported was 33,308 
bls. 

Some of the big mills in Minneapolis 
continue to force sales by making reduc- 
tions of 15@25c bbl from open quota- 
tions. Hard winter wheat patents are 
also under pressure to sell, some mills 
offering their patent flour at 25@30c bbl 
under open quotations. Price cutting has 
unquestionably kept pace with the de- 
cline in open quotations during the past 
few weeks. Mill representatives are ask- 
ing for bids, and seemingly there has been 
no offer too low to prevent submitting 
it to the mills for consideration. This 
has a depressing effect upon the trade 
here, and curtails the regular demand for 
flour. 

Corn meal and oatmeal are dull, with 
sales difficult to make and prices barely 


maintained. 
Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Probably the best 
news to millers here this week was the 
announcement that the embargo on the 
Boston & Albany Railroad was raised, 
and that numerous points in New Eng- 
land that are depended on here as flour 
outlets were again accessible. As an im- 
mediate effect, eer ay have been quite 
heavy, several mills cleaning up orders 
that had been marooned during the tie-up. 

Hard wheat mills here generally have 
sold more flour than for several weeks 
past. The sales for the most part were 
to regular customers who come in peri- 


.odically for special brands. However, 


the lots were mostly small. In most cases 
shipping directions accompanied the or- 
ders. * 

There appears to be no inclination on 
the part of the trade to buy ahead, and 
the whole flour business now is on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. There appears to be less 
competition from the big western mills. 


At any rate, there has been less heard of 


offers of flour at ridiculously low prices, 
with the lure of an order at a lower bid. 
Some millers are of the opinion that there 
should be a considerably better demand, 
particularly from New England points, 
from now on. 

There is no accumulation of clears and 
low grades here. As for weeks past, the 
difficulty is with the higher grades. There 
has been little shifting of prices the past 
10 days. Quotations: spring patents, 
$7.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8; bakers — $7.35@7.40, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, ton; spring straights, 
$7.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; first 
clears, $6.25@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.50; low grade, $4.25, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

With abnormally light offerings of win- 
ter wheat and prices of the grain firm to 
higher, soft wheat mills here are mostly 
restricting their business to regular cus- 
tomers, particularly those who sell spe- 
cial brands. With cash wheat here above 
the May option, mills have no hedging 
safeguard. Under the conditions, there 
is ‘no disposition to sell ahead. However, 
the trade is conservative, buying mostly 
in small lots and for early Sutvery. 
Shippers mostly ask around $1.45 bu for 
wheat, delivered, and growers 5c under 
that. Established brands of winter 
straights are offered in a limited way at 
$6.70@6.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
ton; local, $7. 

Entire wheat and graham flours are 
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about down to a jobbing basis. Entire 
wheat is offered at $7.40@7.50 bbl, and 
graham is firmly held at $6.40@6.45, both 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston rate points. 
Rye flour dull and draggy. Mills here are 
making a small output, and with plenty 
of grain in sight are out for business. 
Close prices are obtainable. On the re- 
stricted output, overhead absorbs about 
all possible profit. Best white brands are 
offered at $5.50@5.60 -bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. Western very dull. 
Prices are about nominal, with light of 
fered at $6.50 and medium and dark at 
$6, all cotton 98’s. Buckwheat flour is 
cleaning up and, with spring weather 
about due, mills are not stocking up fur- 
ther. Sales of odd lots in 5-lb sacks have 
been made at 5c lb, jobbing. 

Mills are still mostly sold ahead on feed 
and, with the restricted offerings, prices 
are fully maintained. Practically every- 
thing shipped is in mixed cars, with much 
of the feed now going forward sold a! 
$3@4 under present levels. Quotations: 
spring bran, $88@39 ton, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $36; winter bran, $35, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$39@40, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; lo 
cal, $37; winter middlings, $36, sacked, 
local; rye feed, $84@35, sacked, most]; 
local. .Western feed active. Deliverie 
from the West are now free, with jobber: 
here selling ground oats at $38 ton and 
corn meal at $36, both bulk. Corn meal, 
table quality, is moving in small lots at 
$2.50 per cwt. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills with a week 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activit 
March 4-10 .....ccccccesve 6,300 34 
Previous week .......++... 5,500 3 

Of this week’s total, 4,900 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 300 
rye. 

NOTES 

The spring freshet, carrying with it 
huge blocks of ice, swept away the center 
of the dam of the Sperry-Gerard Milling 
Co., at Penfield, Sunday night. Tempo- 
rary repairs were made and the mill is 
again operating. 

The feed mill and bean house of Eu- 
gene H. Miller & Son, East Pembroke, 
suffered a $60,000 loss by fire, largely 
covered by insurance. A carload of 
wheat, with a quantity of corn, oats and 
rye, were destroyed. The mill will be 
rebuilt. 

The old flour mill at Le Roy has been 
sold, and will be razed. This mill is one 
of the oldest in the Genesee valley, hav- 
ing been erected in 1822 by Neaman Le 
Roy, founder of the village that bears 
his name. It remained in the Le Roy 
family for many years, but was at length 
sold to Joshua Lathrop, who operated it 
until about 1865, when it was again sold, 
this time to Charles F. Prentice. It 
remained in the Prentice family until 
early in the present year, when it was 
sold to the Genesee Light & Power Co. 
along with the water rights. In recent 
years the mill was used only for grinding 


feed 
T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp.—Flour buyers were 
more a to trade in the week ending 
March 10, due to the upward tendency 
of wheat, with the result that offerings at 
old prices were pretty well clea: up, 
while a slight advance was paid in a few 
instances, notably in the case of soft win- 
ters. Snow and the government agreed 
as to farmers’ reserves, and from now on 
the crop killers can be relied upon to stir 
up the public and worry the mills and 
buyers. 

Springs were firmer but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $7@7.25; 
standard patents, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55¢c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Most 
mills tightened up their prices a little, 
say 5@10c, but the trading was confined 
to a few car lots at old rates, apparently. 
Some mills were ready to ell fancy 
standard patent at $6.65, cotton, for 
April shipment, and something may have 
been done on the quiet at this level, 


though many manufacturers were holding 
out for more money. Top — was 
quo- 


generally held within the range o 
tations. ; 
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Hard winters were steadier but inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $6.50@6.75 ; straights, $6@6.25, 
—_in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@10c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. While sales were limited, there was 
a better feeling and more lookin around, 
good signs of better things ahead, How- 
ever, the local trade does not appear to 
be as enthusiastic over hard winters on 
this crop as formerly; in fact, it prefers 
springs at the ruling premium. Just what 
the trouble is seems to be a mystery, but 
it is there, as the difference in price 
unmistakably shows. 

Soft winters were irregular and more 
salable, short patents closing nominally 
at $6.40@6.65; straights, $5.60@5.85,—in 
98-Ib cottons; 45@55ce more in wood, 5 
@15e less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Western mills entered this market with 
competing prices for the first time on the 
crop, and did some business, principally 
in short patent around $6, bulk, and 95 
per cent straight around $5.80, cotton. 
They later advanced limits, which took 
them out of the market. Near-by 
straights sold as low as $5.60 in second- 
hand cottons, with top quality at the 
close held up to $5.70, bulk, and $5.85 
in secondhand cottons. 

City mills ran light and found an im- 
provement in domestic trade, but export 
demand still quiet. They made no change 
in their prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 11,156 
bbls; destined for export, 6,117. 


HEAD OF GAMBRILL COMPANY 


Morris Schapiro, president C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Inc., operating the his- 
toric Patapsco Flouring Mills, estab- 
lished in 1774, at Ellicott City, with of- 
fices at Baltimore, Md., was born at 
Riga, Russia, in 1883, and came to this 
country seeking his fortune in 1901, or 
when only 18 years old. Being alert, 
diligent and ambitious, he soon blazed his 
way to success, and is now not only 
president of the leading milling concern 
in this state or section but also president 
of the Boston Iron & Metal Co. and the 
Globe Brewing & Mfg. Co., thus making 
him at the age of 40 a veritable “captain 
of industry.” 

He has, besides, many private inter- 
ests, and is a well-known figure in local 
Yinancial circles. He has a wide ac- 
quaintance and the happy faculty of 
making and holding friends. He was 
recently elected a member of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, and seems 
perfectly at home in mingling with the 
bulls and bears. As the head of the 
Boston Iron & Metal Co, he has done a 
large and profitable business with the 
government since the late war, princi- 
pally in buying and scrapping Shipping 
Board boats. 

Mr. Schapiro, accompanied by Harry 
M. Blinn, secretary of the C. A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., Inc., made an extended busi- 
ness trip to the Northwest last Septem- 
ber, visiting various cities, including 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, Winnipeg 
and Toronto. Mr. Schapiro was great- 
ly impressed on this trip by all that he 
both saw and heard, but especially by 
the way he and Mr. Blinn were received 
and entertained at every point. It was 
a revelation to him, and he says it will 
be the dream of his life to reciprocate 
these courtesies if he is ever afforded 
the opportunity. 

_ Despite his limited experience in mill- 
ing, Mr. Schapiro is already much inter- 
ested in the industry, and at an early 
date confidently expects to master the 
art and drive his latest venture to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. He is married, with 
a wife and four children,—two sons and 
two daughters——and lives at Dorsey 
Hall, a handsome estate in Howard 
on about two miles from Ellicott 
ity. 


NOTES 


_ Of the $10,514 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending March 10, 309,065 were 
destined for export. 

_ Exports from here for the current week 
included 4,429 bbls flour and 858,086 bus 
grain—205,486 wheat, 581,779 corn, 66,429 
tye and 4,342 malt. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to March 10, 1923, 298,704 bus; 
year ago, 294,312. Range of prices for 
the week ending March 10, 814,@85\,c; 
last year, 67@70c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
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20, 1922, to March 10, 1923, 1,125,429 bus; 
same period last year, 924,409. Range of 
prices for the week ending March 10, $1 
@1.34; last year, $1.05@1.44. 


The National Stores Corporation, Bal- 
timore, to manufacture, buy and sell gro- 
ceries, provisions, meuts, teas, coffees, 
etc., has been incorporated by Joseph F. 
Murray, Frank S. Muzzey and F. Stanley 
Saurman. 


The Hauswald bakery, Baltimore, with 
$100,000 capital stock, par value $100, to 
carry on the business of pie and cake 
baking, etc., has been incorporated by 
George Kaltenbach, Timothy J. Dee and 
William C. Rogers. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market at the 
same price as No. 2 red winter, as against 
yc under the previous week and. 21,c 
under last year. This year the garlicky 





Buckwheat, Feed & Grain Corporation, 
New York; J. M. Dempster, southeast- 
ern representative Marshall (Minn.) 
Flour Mills Co., and Thomas C. Bow- 
ling, manager Jefferson Milling Co. 
Charles Town, W. Va. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—Flour demand is even 
more conspicuous by its absence than it 
has been for some time. A dearth of or- 
ders by chain store and other retailers, 
and hand-to-mouth buying by practically 
every consumer of any consequence, has 
resulted in a stagnation of business 
which is becoming very serious. 

Mills are encountering increasing diffi- 
culty in obtaining shipping directions, 
in spite of redoubled efforts to get con- 
sumers to accept deliveries on outstand- 


Morris Schapiro, Baltimore, Md. 
Photograph by Bachrach 


wheat is very poor in quality, whereas 
last year it was unusually fine. 

The City Baking Co., Baltimore, with 
capital stock of 14,000 shares preferred 
stock, par value $100, and 30,000 shares 
common stock without. par value, to carry 
on business as bakers, etc., has been in- 
corpentine by Franklin W. Miller, Carl 
P. Schmidt and Emory C. Rice. 


A. W. Mears and Charles Minnigerode, 
president and rng respectively, of 
the Baltimore Flour Club, Tttended the 
annual dinner and merrymaking of the 
phy nen wg Flour Club on the evening 
of March 6. There were about 150 pres- 
ent, and the Baltimore guests enjoyed the 
affair immensely. 


The ordinances giving the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad authority to build its new 
grain elevator at Locust Point, replacing 
the two burned: last July, and to be one 
of the largest and finest equipped gran- 
aries in the world, have been passed by 
the City Council. Bids for the contract 
will shortly be invited. 

Recent visitors to this market were J. 
E. Light, representing the Baltimore 
Steamship Co., and A. G. Lewi, of the 


ing contracts. As the result of this con- 
dition there has been a decline to new 
low levels, in some grades of flour. 

Best spring patents are off 25c, the 
new range being $7.50@7.75 for best 
spring patents, and $7.25@7.40 for bak- 
ers patents. Clears alone held their own 
during the price decline and are un- 
changed. White rye eased off to $5.25 
@5.50, while straight held its own. 

Among the mills there is still some in- 
quiry for soft winter wheat, but the 
market has had nothing of consequence 
to offer. Mills are running light through- 
out the Buffalo district. 


MILLFEED 


Some of the millfeeds suffered sharp 
declines, decreased inquiry and larger 
production, notably of oil meal, being 
responsible. Local shipments of bran 
and middlings-went at $33.25@34, with 
resellers shading mill prices 50@75c. 

Cottonseed meal prices are unchanged, 
but little interest is being shown by 
buyers. The supply of 36 and 41 per 
cent is plentiful, but smaller quantities 
of 43 per cent are reported. There is a 

demand for gluten, especially for 
spot stuff. Offerings are fairly liberal, 
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with the price, f.o.b., Buffalo, around 
$43.90 bulk and $46.55 sacked. 

The hominy market is very slow, liberal 
quantities being offered at $35, Boston, 
for sacked, and $33.50 for bulk, Boston. 

Oil meal, especially the 31 per’ cent, de- 
clined sharply to #6@47. At the low 
level some business developed. The 34 
per cent grade showed a smaller decline 
to $49@50 and held firmly at this level, 
with a fair demand. Heavy increases in 
production are reported. Export de- 
mand is at a very low ebb. Cracked corn 
and corn meal were dull, with the for- 
mer offered at $30.50@31 and the latter 
at $30@30.50. 

Resellers have been active. There are 
practically no distillers’ grains on the 
market, but some brewers’ grains can be 
had. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Orders for export grain continue very 
light, and movement from this port to 
tidewater is far below normal. During 
the week ending March 10 only 653 cars 
were loaded for shipment to seaboard, 
which is just about one day’s business 
in brisk times. 

Unloading has been retarded to an av- 
erage of 200,000 to 300,000 bus a day. 
There is still afloat in the harbor more 
than 7,000,000 bus, while an additional 
1,500,000 are in carriers lined up at the 
elevators. The elevators contain over 
16,000,000 bus, an increase of 1,200,000 
in one week. 

It is reported that five or six freight- 
ers holding storage grain at Port Huron 
may be brought here as soon as the navi- 
gation season opens, as there is no pros- 
pect of their being unloaded at the 
Michigan port for some time. Unload- 
ing is proceeding slowly at Erie. ° 

A brisk opening of navigation is in 
prospect, as the early season shipments 
of coal and ore promise to be unusually 
large. Some of the steamship owners are 
beginning to worry about the boats 
which have not been unloaded, and are 
fearful that they may not be able to 
get away with the first fleet. 

Advance information reaching the 
package freighter operators indicates a 
substantial early season movement of 
flour by the lake route. Rates are uncer- 
tain, although some charters have been 
made to take grain from Superior and 
Michigan ports at the opening. 

Some of the owners talk of demand- 
ing a dispatch guaranty. Some tonnage 
is reported on the market at 4c, head of 
Lake Superior to Buffalo, and at 31/,c to 
Georgian Bay. 

Operators of the Montreal fleets look 
for a brisk opening. The fleets winter- 
ing at Port Dalhousie and elsewhere are 
being made ready. 

DANGER TO GRAIN FLEETS 

Men working in relays are watching 
the grain fleets frozen in the ice at Lock 
No. 20 and at Sylvan beach, Lake 
Oneida. State officials have directed that 
every possible aid be given the vessel 
owners and operators in preventing dam- 
age when the ice breaks up. 

Captain J. M. Todd, inspector of hulls 
here, says the underwriters will be ex- 
ceedingly lucky if they get the boats 
out of the ice without having to pay 
heavy damages. 

Canal fleet operators believe there will 
be 75 additional barges in operation on 
the state waterway at the beginning of 
the 1923 navigation season. They look 
for a very heavy increase in eastbound 
grain business, Starting rates have not 
been fixed. 


MONTREAL ROUTE OPEN 


There is prospect that the Montreal 
grain route will be open for navigation 
well before the usual time. The southern 
shores of Lake Ontario are generally 
free from ice, as is Port Dalhousie har- 
bor. There is also an open channel in 
the Welland Canal. The “mosquito fleet” 
operators are reported getting their 
steamers ready for the heavy early sea- 
son business that is expected on this 
route. 

Rates for Buffalo-Montreal 
are still in a tentative stage. 


cargoes 


NOTES — 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., will 
erect at its elevator at Michigan and 
Ganson streets a $10,000 storage plant. 
In its Sunday illustrated supplement 
of recent date the Buffalo Times pub- 
lished a half page picture of the skating 
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pond which George P. Urban, Jr., Buf- 
falo miller, maintains in South Buffalo 
for the young people of that neighbor- 
hood. 


The Hall Baking Co. is observing its 
eighth anniversary. From a small begin- 
ning the Buffalo firm has increased its 
business until it now approximates $2,- 
000,000 a year. It is estimated the com- 
pany’s products now reach more than 
30,000 families daily. 

Better winter anchorage for the grain 
storage fleet will be provided when im- 
provements, soon to be begun at the 
south end of the Burfalo breakwall, are 
completed. The federal government will 
spend $500,000 on this work, which will 
begin as soon as weather conditions will 
permit. 

Members of the feed trade plan an 
active campaign to induce the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to modify its rul- 
ing that imposes a charge of $2.70 for 
car diversion and a charge of $6.30 on 
cars held here more than 24 hours. It is 
contended the charges, which apply only 
to cars containing feedingstuffs, are dis- 
criminatory, since no such charges apply 
to grain. 

Nisbet Grammer, John J. Boland and 
other members of the Eastern Steamship 
Co., who have been in England and Scot- 
land inspecting the fleet which is being 
built for this company for use in the 
Buffalo-Montreal grain trade, are re- 
ported to have sailed from Cherbourg 
on March 10 on the Aquitania. They 
combined business with pleasure, mak- 
ing a short tour of the Continent. 

The funeral of Edward L, Bangasser, 
financial and market editor of the Buf- 
falo Commercial, and former correspond- 
ent of The Northwestern Miller, was 
held on March 7 and was attended by 
many representative men of the grain, 
milling and allied industries. The Com- 
mercial, in news and editorial matter, 
paid a most remarkable tribute to Mr. 
Bangasser, and quoted a number of 
members of the trade to indicate the 
esteem in which he was held in the com- 
munity. 

P. D. Fannestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapetpuia, Pa.—A _ rather better 
feeling developed in the flour market, 
but the volume of business transacted 
during the week ending March 10 was 
small. Buyers and sellers are apart in 
their ideas of value, but at the close 
mill limits are steadily maintained. 


FLOUR CLUB DINNER 


The Flour Club of Philadelphia held 
its fifth annual dinner on Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 6, at the Adelphia Hotel, 
the entire roof garden having been re- 
served for the occasion. ‘There were 
about 150 members of the flour and grain 
trade present. The entertainment com- 
mittee consisted of Armon D. Acheson, 
Howard F. Brazer and Sydney D. Con- 
well, who arranged for vaudeville talent 
of a high order. Formal speeches were 
eliminated. 

NOTES 

By auction, on March 7, 10 shares 
Horn & Hardart Baking Co., New York, 
sold at 82. 

Charles H. W. Cliff and George M. 
Richardson have been appointed tem- 
porary receivers of the Colonial Biscuit 
Co. 

S. Hobst Knudsen, of Lohse & Co., 


bran and cottonseed cake importers, of . 


Copenhagen, Denmark, was on ’change 
recently. 

Mrs. Fraser, wife of C. C. Fraser, 
flour broker, left on March 7 for Cali- 
fornia, where she will spend the next 
two months. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Richard D. Sparks, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill, and J. O. Ewing, 
vice president Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Joseph A. Ball, who was a director of 
the Maritime Exchange from 1894 until 
1911, and who acted as treasurer thereof 
from 1903 until 1911, died on March 8 
at his home in West Philadelphia. 

The Philip Halzell Co. has been char- 
tered, under the laws of Delaware, with 
$15,000 capital, to do eral stevedor- 
ing. J. P. Murray and Frank S. Mur- 
ray, of this city, and F. Stanley Sau- 
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man, of Churchville, are named as in- 
corporators. 

O. G. Hempstead & Sons are making 
preparations for the arrival here about 
March 22 of the North German Lloyd 
steamship Eisenach, which has sailed 
from Bremen. The ship is bringing gen- 
eral merchandise. The Eisenach’s ar- 
rival will mark the resumption of the 
North German Lloyd line’s service, in- 
terrupted by the war. The ship will re- 
main here about two days, then proceed 
to Baltimore. Sailings will be maintained 
on a bimonthly schedule. 

As a result of the assurances given by 
the railroads that additional facilities 
will be provided to handle the grain ex- 
ports through Philadelphia, a committee 
of exporters and steamship men has been 
appointed to inspect the modern eleva- 
tors recently erected at other ports. The 
committee consists of Hubert J. Horan, 
David White, William Stites, Edward 
Rice and D. J. Murphy. They have 
started for Montreal, after which the 
will go to Norfolk. The committee will 
be accompanied 4 A. J. Ball, foreign 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania -Rail- 
road, Jeremiah Mahoney, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 

rain elevator at Port Richmond, and 

illiam Wilkinson, superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s elevator at 
Girard Point. 
SamveEt S. Danters. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Du.utu, Minn.—Review of the flour 
situation for the week ending March 12 


shows ‘that -the .conservative feeling - 


among buyers continues. Buying is of 
a hand-to-mouth character, .apparently 
by users that find they must cover imme- 
diate requirements. Orders taken were 
generally of the part or car lot order, no 
round lot business being reported. This 
policy of taking only bare needs seems 
to be due to a general belief in lower 
prices. 

Shipping directions have been fairly 
well received on the whole, but from 
some quarters are coming slowly. The 
car situation continues unsatisfactory, 
equipment being difficult to get for ship- 


‘ments to some points. 


Durum flour buyers picked up par- 
cels or car lots when prices appeared 
satisfactory or pressing needs forced 
buying. ‘Their disposition is to follow 
this light buying for the present, hop- 
ing. for a lower price level. 

uying of rye flour was light and 
came mainly from local or near-by trade. 
The demand was easily filled. 

One mill reported a brisk demand for 
millfeed from the East, but the other one 
found it slow there but good in the West. 
Users of feed-were credited with closely 
watching the market for breaks, and not 
disposed to stock up. This is customary 
at this time of year. Pasturage has now 
appeared in some sections, which lessens 
the demand. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 

activity 

March 4-10 58 
Previous week 85 
Last year . 44 
Two years ago * 30 


GRAIN MARKET 


Eastern and export buyers of both ze 
and durum wheat were indifferent to the 
market, and until they show some inter- 
est the trade does not look for operations 
in those grains to show much increase. 

The cash wheat market was quiet, with 
offerings of spring wheat light and sales 
mostly of dark northern. mand for 
spring was fair. Milling interests picked 
up choice cars of durum at good quota- 
tions, and elevators were ready takers 
of the ordinary type. March 10, outside 
mixers took most of the stuff. March 12, 
elevators bid 1c higher on No. 1 and No. 
2 durum. 

Cash rye houses advanced spot and 
to-arrive bids 144¢ March 12, making the 
discount 2c under May. There is a 
steady demand for track offerings, and 
the market is always cleaned up. 


NOTES 

The Pittsburgh Steamship Co. and 

Shenage Ore Co. have begun fitting out 
their boats. 

With stocks of flaxseed down to 22,000 

bus and still dwindling, Canadian ‘seed 

is. being brought in to fill requirements, 


as no domestic seed of any consequence 
is arriving. 


H. H. Dinham, of the Duluth Shipping 
Co., has returned from a pleasure trip 
of several weeks to California. 


Owing to storm conditions, the Duluth 
Board of Trade had no wire quotations 
from Chicago most of the day on March 
12. 


Stocks of Canadian grain held here 
for storage and later shipment are being 
added to slowly. Wheat and coarse 
grains are dribbling in, but the movement 
is very light. 

B. L. Simmons, Grand Forks, N. D., 
formerly -with the Itasca Elevator Co., 
but now managing the state owned ele- 
vator at that city, was renewing old ac- 
quaintances here on March 9. 


Shipping operations during the week 
aggregated 47,000 bus durum wheat, 35,- 
000 bus oats and 19,000.bus flaxseed, Of 
the stocks now in elevators about 9,306,- 
000 bus are wheat, mostly durum, and 
7,700,000 bus rye. The remainder is di- 
vided among other grains, and totals 
about 1,200,000 bus. 


Of the stocks of grain in Duluth-Su- 
perior elevators, some of the wheat is re- 
ported sold to go East, but no boat char- 
ters have been made as yet. Of the boats 
that carried grain east last fall, many 
are still unloaded, and in a number of 
cases extension of time for unloading 
to April 1 has been asked. 


F, G. Cartson. 


ADMINISTRATION REUNION 


(Continued from page 1144.) 

“Funny things began happening all 
over the country when people were asked 
to save and produce food. There was a 
mothers’ club in Indiana. The members 
had always held an annual dinner. It 
was the big event of the year, .They had 
to give it up, but they were patriotic and 
made the sacrifice. Some of the ladies 
suggested..a mothers’ meeting. instead. 
But what they finally did was to hold a 
smoker. 

“Then there was a farmer out West 
who maintained that the war could be 
won by raising millions of bullfrogs. He 
wrote Mr. Hoover to advise him where 
he could get a pair of bullfrogs to start 
with. : 

““There was a young, lady in New Or- 
leans who. wanted us to start the boy 
scouts raising guinea pigs. She had all 
the statistics... One. guinea Pig family 
could produce 248- edible children per 
year; with 10,000,000 boy scouts each 
starting with a pair of pigs, 2,480,000,000 
pigs, or 1,500,000,000 Ibs of .pork, could 

e added to Joe Cotton’s output. 

“I don’t remember who invented war 
bread. It. was like home brew—every- 
body had his own recipe. They made war 
bread out of potatoes, corn meal, oat- 
meal, buckwheat, rice, peanuts, cotton- 
seed, old boots and shoes, excelsior, sec- 
ondhand mattresses, barbed wire and 
Ford parts. 

“You remember that just when the 
Food Administration got everybody or- 
ag on a wheatless, meatless, joyless 

asis, suddenly the whole conservation 
programme stopped. They took the lid 
off. Anybody could eat anything he 
wanted to. That was a great mystery to 
most people. It has never been explained. 

I am going to tell you what really hap- 
pened—this is the official explanation. 

“A great discovery was made by Davy 
Crockett in the Hotel department. He 
conducted a series of experiments, and 
found out some surprising things. You 
could make a food substitute as unat- 
tractive as possible.. You could cut the 
portion in two. You could double the 

rice. It didn’t matter what you did so 
ong as you called the thing some patri- 
otic name, like ‘Libe: or ‘Victory’ or 

‘Old Glory.’ You could get away with it. 
When the hotel and restaurant men 
heard about that, they saved so much 
food that it wasn’t necessary for any- 
body else to worry about winning the war. 

“Well, we did win the war, though it 
didn’t do any good, because right away 
peace broke out in Europe. 

“But Herbert Hoover will go down in 
history as one of the biggest figures in 
the war. He isa great man. He reduced 
the eat in wheat and meat, and taught 
the world to toot the tute in substitute. 
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It was yo him -that- Europe redis- 
covered America. He first showed them 
over there how to get something for 
nothing—and they have been after us to 
come back ever since. 

“Herbert Hoover will go down in his- 
tory because he made ~eeag” He made 
so much of it that another Hoover wrote 
a protest. He is a reputable manufac- 
turer of vacuum cleaners. He said his 
job was to make vacuums, and the other 
Hoover’s job was to fill them. 

“Our chief made history, and we helped 
him. Any time he wants to make any 
more history, if it’s the same kind of 
history, I guess he can count on us.” 

At the close of the Robot remarks the 
attention of the guests was drawn toward 
the end of the Civenn where a camp 
scene had been set up and a number of 
Eagle Scouts under direction of Dan 
Beard, author, artist and principal leader 
of the Boy Scout movement in America, 
showed some interesting features of out- 
door life. 

Mr. Beard then sent one of the scouts 
to conduct Secretary Hoover to the camp, 
and there invested him with the tribal 
title of “Thunder Bird,” presenting him 
with an emblem representative of this 
character, which had been made by one 
of the scouts. 

Secretary Hoover, with a few graceful 
remarks, accepted the token, and then 
went into some details regarding the past 
history of the Food Administration, show- 
ing how many lives had. been saved by 
the efforts of his co-workers, upon whor 
he conferred all the credit for the suc- 
cessful administration of the organiza- 
tion’s affairs, investigations of which had 
shown that, while $9,000,000,000 had been 
disbursed, not a single charge of mis- 
handling had been made. 

The speaker referred to many incidents 
which had occurred during the organiza- 
tion’s work, the most humorous of whic! 
was the story of a young lieutenant in 
charge of distribution of supplies to the 
Montenegrin children. 

On going in with his first installment 
of + yee the young officer found a 
state of war existing that might hamper 
him in their delivery. He attempted to 
find out what it was all about, and so 
drove off to the camps of the generals 
commanding the opposing armies. The 
young officer must have used a strong 
argument, for he managed to persuade 
one general that an armistice should be 
arranged, and before he had left the com- 
manding officer he had obtained a com- 
mitment contingent upon certain condi- 
tions to be accepted by the general of the 
other army. Off he drove to the head- 
quarters of that general, with whom he 
had a long talk, the upshot of which was 
that he won that officer’s consent to sign 
a peace agreement. 

The young lieutenant met a great 
stumbling block when he started to find a 
third party as signatory to the proposed 
peace agreement. He wore an Ameri- 
can uniform, and probably’ the generals 
supposed that peace negotiations were 
launched through the good offices of the 
United States. But the young man was 
afraid to affix the signature of the United 
States to the document, in view of 
the international complications that might 
result, so, as the third signatory, he wrote 
the name of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Immediately upon Secretary Hoover 
taking his seat Judge Glasgow, formerly 
head of the Food Administration’s legal 
department, presented him with a very 
beautifully engrossed and illuminated 
testimonial signed by many of those for- 
merly prominent in the work, which read 
as follows: 

“Mr. Herbert Hoover: The members of 
the United States Food Administration 
extend to you their heartfelt good wishes. 
The high regard in which you are held 
by all of your associates rests upon their 
faith in you as representing the ideals 

wish to serve, and appreciation of 
the fairness and never failing loyalty we 
have always displayed toward them. We 
feel that this occasion should not slip by 
without giving expression to those senti- 
ments.” 


Following this there was more congre- 
gational singing, after which the party 


The affair was an unqualified success, 
and in all peces | it will be only the 
forerunner of a regular annual reunion. 


: W..QuacKENBUSH. 
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DULUTH, MARCH 10 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
ons: 

_— 1923 1922 

Family patent ...+++-- $6.90@7.20 $7.75 @8.00 
Bakers patent .......- 6.70@6.95 7.35@7.70 
First clear, jute ...... 5.55@5.80 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute .... 3 90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
No. 2 semolina .....-. 5.95@6.20 7.50@7.65 
Durum patent ...-++.+-. 6.50@5.75 7.10@7.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b,, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.90; No, 2 straight, $4.60; No. 
3 dark, $3.45; No. 5 blend, $5.20; No. 8 blend, 


$4.25 


WHEAT—Any concerted buying caused 
price advancement. The government report 
on farm reserves and unfavorable crop ad- 
vices from sections of the winter wheat belt 


helped harden the market. Receipts at times 
were in fair volume, Mills picked up the 
most desirable grades, paying higher prices 
than any other interests for it. 


CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of spring wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


--Dark northern—, ——Northern—, 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

Mar 3.. 120% 117% 116% 113% 
Marc!) 5.. 122% 119% 118% 115% 
Marci: 6.. 121% 118% 117% 114% 
Mat 7.. 122% 119% 118% 115% 
Maré 8 122% 119% 118% 115% 
March 9.. 123% 120% 119% 116% 
Marci: 10. 128% 120% 119% 116% 


—_—Amber durum———,_ ——-Durum—, 
Mar No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
3... 106% @118% 104% @111% 100% 98% 
5. 108 @1156 106 @113 102 100 
6 107% @114% 105% @112% 101% 99% 
7... 107% @114% 105% @112% 101% 99% 
8. 108% @115% 106% @113% 102% 100% 
9 109 @116 107 @i114 103 101 
108% @115% 106% @113% 102% 100% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

3 mixed No.3 white No.1 Barley 
Mch. 3.. 66% 385% @40% 74% 45@62 
Mel 5.. 67% 39 @41 76 . 45 @62 
Mch. 6.. 66%  38%@40% 75%  45@62 
Mch. 7.. 66% 88% @40% 75% 45@62 
Mch. 8.. 66% 38% @40% 76% 45@62 
Mch. 9.. 66% 38% @40% 17% 45 @62 
Mch, 10.. 66% 38% @410% 77% 45 @62 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— co Durum—, 

May July May July 
Mch. 3 118% 118% 103% 103% 
Mch. 5 120% 120 105 104% 
Mch. 6 119% 119% 104% 104% 
Mch, 7 120% 119% 104% 104% 
Mch. 8 120% 120% 105% 105% 
Mch. 9... 121% 121 106 106% 
Mch. 10... 121% 120% 105% 106 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 

Spring .... 70 83 os 56 52 

Durum ,... 5138 258 110 47 16 20 

Winter <5 ea 1 ee ee os 


Totals .. 5838 875 214 47 72 72 
; 10 ee ee a 


Corn .sstve 841 157 

Oats ..cmnd 14 61 168 35 3 2 

Rye ..:amaa 684 452 69 50 
Bonded ee es 

Barley . 20 5 es 3 
Bonded 1 7 6 ee 33 és 

Flaxseed .. 19 20 10 19 21 2 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Domestic——, -—Bonded——, 
" 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Core: .viaee 171 5,676 488 ae : e 
Oaks . scan 589 5,891 4,312 28 ° 2 
RY6’ scsspau 7,634 2,064 249 65 2s oe 
Barley soee 246 167 28 60 10 1 
Flaxseed ..° 22 121 1,658 3 on 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 10, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7—-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
i, 2dkn 
, 2 nor 360 192 53 76 40 205 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 13 68 65 4 12 47 
All other 
Spring ..1,853 6507 354 6 15 83 
1,2amad 3 
1, 2 dur 1,597 259 73 287 76 15 
All other 
durum .,5,488 1,829 1,116 270 188 12 
Winter save 1 65 1 1 19 1 
Mixed Pace oe 63 283 164 72 


— ————_—- Ss ————-_ 


Totals ..9,307 2,920 1,715 877 514 435 


FLAXSEED 


Covering operations were in evidence, lift- 
ing up the market and price position. De- 
mand did not appear very insistent, except 
in spots, and then was easily satisfied. Op- 
crators are concentrating their attention on 


deferred deliveries, because of the freer trad- 
ing possibilities there, compared to the cur- 
rent month. Stocks are low, and movement 
light from the country. Minneapolis crush- 
ers are paying higher prices than local in- 
terests appear willing to do. Increased re- 
ceipts from Canada were noted, but very 
little came out for sale, a local crusher re- 
ceiving it for domestic use on payment of 


duty. 
————Close——__. 
Opening March 11 
March6 High Low March10 1922 
Mch, .$2.91 $2.96 $2.90% $2.95% $...... 
May .. 2.75 2.81 2.75 2.77% 2.59 
July .. 2.68 2.75 2.68 2.70% 2.56% 





CHICAGO, MARCH 10 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


TROTOMOTES cc cccccccccneccecsccs $7.35 @7.40 
Spring patents, jute ...........++. 6.20@6.70 
Spring straights, jute ............ 5.75 @6.40 
Spring clears, jute ..........se0+. 4.80@5.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.50@4.10 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.00@7.25 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $5.80@6.20 
Patent, 95 per cent .......cceeees 5.30@5.80 
Clear, Manmam, JOO .cccvcvccccces 4.50@4.90 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.15 @6.50 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.60 @6.00 
Clear, southern, jute .........+-++. 4.60@5.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.20@4.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.90 @ 4.30 
WHEAT—Red winters again led in the 


decline this week, and premiums show a loss 
of about 3c. Demand was less urgent, and 
receipts were light, with few sales reported. 
Millers were moderate buyers of hard win- 
ters, with elevators the chief takers. Ship- 
pers showed little interest, shipping sales 
amounting to 140,000 bus. Springs in light 
supply and limited demand. 
quoted at $1.31%@1.32% bu, No. 2 red 
$1.28% @1.32%, No. 3 red $1.26% @1.28%; No. 
1 hard $1.19% @1.20%, No. 2 hard $1.19%@ 
1.20%, No. 3 hard $1.16% @1.18%; No. 1 
dark northern $1.23% @1.29%, No. 2 dark 
$1.21% @1.25%, No. 1 northern $1.19\%@ 
1.24%. 

CORN—Offerings were lighter, and a fair 
business prevailed most of the week. Prices 
somewhat easier. Receipts, 1,904 cars, 
against 2,195 a year ago. Sales for shipment 
were 637,000 bus, with export trade light. 
No. 2 mixed 73% @74c bu, No. 3 mixed 71% 
@72c, No. 4 mixed 71% @71%c; No. 2 yellow 
73% @74%c, No. 3 yellow 72@72%c, No. 4 
yellow 71% @71%c; No. 2 white 73% @74c, 
No. 3 white 71% @72%c, No. 4 white 71%c. 

RYE—Market quiet, and prices easier. No 
export business, and mills showed little in- 


terest. Receipts, 56 cars, against 60 a week 
ago, and 32 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted 
at 82%c bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL—Prices dropped $2 
@3 this week, crushers quoting at $48 ton, 
and jobbers at $47, f.0.b., Chicago. De- 
mand was fair early in the week, but dropped 
off last few days. Mills still running light, 
but production sufficient to take care of the 
demand. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand better this 
week and, considering the time of year, mills 
are enjoying a fair business. Export trade 
limited, with few inquiries. Corn flour $1.80 
per cwt, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.75, white and yellow cream meal 
$1.75, pearl and granulated hominy $1.80, 
jute, car lots, f.0.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.65 per 90-lb sack. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 355 235 273 239 





Wheat, bus.... 360 285 411 224 
Corn, bus..... . 3,728 4,640 1,271 38,927 
Oats, bus...... 1,536 1,448 1,451 1,493 
Rye, bus....... 101 49 106 50 
Barley, bus.... 230 152 66 42 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 10 





FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
aS Serr $6.50@6.90 
| Er CETTE CL 6.10@6.50 
FRTER GUGRE occ ctipoeccecdevoscces 4.90@5.50 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PR. oh ms 0.9:9:9:49 4G ie bower eowes 5.90 @6.20 
| SS er 5.10@5.50 
First clear 4.50@4.85 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
IE 5 6.8 605s SiGe FH DSO PPERG 0 MO 6.20@6.50 
SH Ce ree eee 5.60@5.90 
WD TN oikn co Kells ccm ites dédiecs 4.70@5.10 


MILLFEED—Light operations of mills re- 
sulting in very limited offerings of millfeed, 
for which there is a fair demand. Prices 
are fluctuating very little, if any, and closed 
practically unchanged on the week. Quota- 
tions, per ton; in 100-lb sacks: hard winter 


No. 1 red was .- 


bran, $32.25@32.50; soft winter bran, $32.50 
@33; gray shorts, $34.50@365. 

WHEAT—Sound milling qualities of Nos. 
2, 3 and 4 soft in light supply and wanted, 
shippers, local mills and rehandlers taking 
all offerings. Hard wheat in fair demand, 
with shippers in the market for blending 
descriptions and mixed wheats. Receipts, 273 
cars, against 312 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.39@1.40; No. 3 red, $1.30@1.38; 
No. 4 red, $1.28; No. 3 hard, $1.17. 

CORN—The market to a great extent fol- 
lowed the course of wheat and, while there 
were many changes during the week, the 
close showed practically no change from last 
week. Receipts, 464 cars, against 459. Cash 
prices: No. 3 corn, 72@78c; No. 2 yellow 74 
@75c, No. 3 yellow 73@74c, No. 4 yellow 
71@72c; No. 2 white 74@75c, No. 3 white 
73c, No. 4 white 7l1c. 

OATS—Government report on oats was 
construed as bullish, but it failed to stimu- 
late outside buying and the market made 
poor response to the strength in other grain 
during the week. Seeding of oats is under 
way in Missouri. Receipts, 131 cars, against 
111. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 48c; No. 3 
oats, 47@48c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.... 94,500 96,570 134,800 134,390 
Wheat, bus.. 584,445 534,000 548,530 613,690 
Corn, bus.... 833,300 605,800 581,290 764,125 
Oats, bus.... 504,000 492,000 391,570 460,690 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 8,800 5,820 5,300 
Barley, bus.. 16,000 25,600 18,120 5,710 





TOLEDO, MARCH 10 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.25@6.30; local springs, 
$6.60; local hard winters, $6.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $.....@34.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 34.00 @34.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 34.00 @ 35.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 58 cars, 54 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 82 cars, 41 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 25 cars, 22 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. 31,200 49,000 154,895 134,085 
Corn, bus.... 102,500 108,750 19,625 41,910 
Oats, bus.... 51,250 96,350 17,400 35,605 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 10 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.60@7.50 $8.40@8.55 
Spring straight ...... 6.25@6.80 7.35@7.75 
Firet clear ....ccccces 5.25@5.50 5.25@6.10 
Second clear ......... 4.10@5.10 4.00@5.00 
Kansas patent ....... 6.35@6.70 7.50@7.70 
Kansas straight ...... 6.00@6.25 7.10@7.25 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.20@5.25 5.80@6.15 
Rye flour, straight .... 4.75@4.80 5.10@5.60 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.65@4.45 3.90@5.10 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs..... 1.85@1.90 1.55@1.60 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs..... 1.85@1.90 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 lbs..... 1.80@1.85 1.50@1.55 


MILLFEED—Steady. Demand not so in- 
sistent and trade less active. Prices largely 
nominal. Offers negligible and bids less fre- 
quent, decreasing pressure. Winter bran 
tending easier. Rye feed up 50c@$1 ton; 
hominy feed lower. Oil meal off $3 ton. De- 
ferred offers discounted, with no pressing 
demand. Comparative prices, car lots, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

This year Last year 
Standard bran... .$30.00@31.00 $28.00@28.50 


St. fine middlings. 30.00@31.00 28.50@29.00 
Winter bran ...... 32.00@33.25 27.50@28.00 
Flour middlings... 32.00@33.00 30.00@31.00 
Red GO@ ..ccccces 34.00@35.00 32.00@32.50 
Rye feed ......... 28.50@29.00 24.00@25.00 
Hominy feed*..... 31.50@32.00 


23.50 @24.50 
Reground oat feed 13.50@14.00 .....@..... 
Old process oil 


MOA] .cseccciccs 48.00@48.50 64.00@55.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 47.00@52.00 .....@48.50 
Gluten feed ...... eevee @42.65 .....@32.65 

WHEAT—Closed 1@3c higher. Receipts, 


89 cars; last week, 34; last year, 14. All de- 
scriptions wanted; offerings small. Soft and 
durums especially in good request from mill- 
ers and shippers. Basis steady, with soft 
winter reduced 1@2c, No. 1 ranging 12@13c 
over May. No. 1 dark northern, 6@9c over 
Minneapolis May price; No. 1 hard winter, 
May price to 2c over. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.23@1.29, No. 2 $1.21@ 
1.26, No. 3 $1.19@1.23; No. 1 red winter $1.32 
@1.33, No. 2 $1.31@1.32, No. 3 $1.29@1.31; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.22@1.22%, No. 2 $1.21@ 
1.22, No. 3 $1.17@1.20; No. 1 mixed $1.23@ 
1.28, No. 2 $1.18@1.25, No. 3 $1.16@1.23. 

RYE—Advanced 1%c. Receipts, 55 cars; 
last week, 82; last year, 48. Nominally firm 
with futures. Receipts small; fair shipping 
demand. Basis unchanged to %c lower: No. 
2 was quoted at 2c under May price. No. 1 
closed at 81%c; No. 2, 81%c; No. 3, 80% @ 
80%c; No. 4, 79@80c. 


CORN—Advanced 1% @2c. Receipts, 302 
cars; last week, 455; last year, 495. Basis 
improved under good demand and smaller 
offerings. Tendency stronger with futures. 
Yellow moved up to slight premium over 
white, ranging 1% @2c under May price for 
No. 3, with No. 3 white 1% @2c under, and 
No. 3 mixed 2%@2%c under. No, 3 white 


closed at 72% @72%c; No. 8 yellow, 72% @ 
78c; No. 3 mixed, 71% @71%c. 

OATS—Advanced %@lic. Receipts, 206 
cars; last week, 232; last year, 202. Market 
higher with futures, and basis improving. 
Receipts small, and local and shipping wants 
heavy. No. 3 white spot ranged %c over to 
%c under May price, according to weight; 
wild oats mixtures 1c under, No. 3 white 
closed at 44% @46c. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@38c. Receipts, 127 
cars; last week, 148; last year, 134. Market 
dull; receipts and demand light. Choice to 
fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 70@ 


7ic; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 65@69c; 
light weight, 40@43-lb test, 62@65c; feed, 
60 @68c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 17,940 31,900 17,920 15,590 
Wheat, bus.. 53,200 19,600 67,525 33,475 
Corn, bus.... 429,680 695,600 436,275 642,639 
Oats, bus.... 444,400 414,540 458,875 469,400 
Barley, bus.. 194,240 214,880 83,340 41,050 
Rye, bus..... 77,825 67,920 67,250 96,620 
Feed, tons... 330 930 10,589 8,430 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 10 
FLOUR— Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 





SEL EEPERTLEUETIS TTT $6.20@6.60 
Straight . -+e- 5.80@5.86 
First clear . 4.830@4.76 
Second clear 3.60@4.10 


MILLFEED—Demand somewhat less ac- 


tive, especially for later deliveries. Prices 
but little affected, however, due to light 
offerings. Current quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: bran, $29@29.50; brown 


shorts, $30.50@31; gray shorts, $32@33. 

WIIEAT—Indications that less was on the 
farms than was generally supposed, plus 
small receipts at the Kansas City market, 
caused an advance of 1@8c in hard wheat 
this week. Soft wheat was generally un- 
changed to 8c higher, although a few sales 
reflected an advance of 4c. Demand was 
moderate most of the week, but both mill 
and elevator buyers entered the market freely 
Friday and Saturday and filled rather sub- 
stantial orders for grain of medium to good 
character. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.13@1.21, No. 2 $1.12@1.21, No. 3 $1.11@ 
1.20, No.- 4 $1.10@1.18; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.25@1.31, No. 2 $1.21@1.30, No. 3 $1.21@ 
1.28, No. 4 $1.14@1.20. 

CORN—Demand, while irregular, was gen- 
erally adequate to absorb offerings. Prices 
advanced %@ic during the week. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 1 71% @72c, No. 2 
71% @72c, No. 3 71% @T71%c, No. 4 70%c; 
yellow corn, No. 1 72%c, No. 2 72%c, No. 3 
72c, No. 4 71@71%c; mixed corn, No. 1 71% 
@71%c, No. 2 71% @71%c, No. 3 70% @7l1c, 
No. 4 70@70%c. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls.. 18,200 21,450 113,750 124,130 
Wh't, bus...938,250 1,098,900 722,250 1,152,900 





Corn, bus...476,250 498,750 228,750 226,250 
Oats, bus...210,800 81,600 150,000 88,500 
oS ee 7,700 3,300 4,400 
Barley, bus. 4,500 13,500 7,800 33,800 
Bran, tons.. 980 900 5,820 5,240 
Hay, tons... 5,424 5,332 2,856 1,128 
PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 10 

FLOUR—Receipts during week ending 

March 10, 14,197,174 lbs in sacks. Exports, 


500 sacks to Londonderry, 500 to Cork, 1,000 
to London, 1,310 to Constantinople, 1,028 to 
Hamburg, 14,707 to Danzig, 305 to Helsing- 
fors and 6,070 to Reval. Quotations, per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ..... wall tetvees $7.25 @7.65 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.75 @7.00 
Spring Brat CIOMF 2... sccccccccseve 5.75 @6.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.60@7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight ..... aveevess 6.00@6.50 


RYE FLOUR—Market quiet and barely 
steady. Offerings moderate but ample. Quo- 
tations: $5.25@5.60 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Quiet, but firmly 
held at $4@4.25 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—Demand only moderate, but 
supplies small and market firm, with stand- 


ard middlings slightly higher. Quotations, 
car lots, per ton: 

Gprims BEAM <cescecsiccecescces $37.00 @37.50 
Soft winter bran ............... 38.00@38.50 
Standard middlings ............ 36.50 @37.00 
Flour middlings .............++ 37.60 @38.00 
ROG GOW csccccececcvvccccssces 41.00 @ 42.00 


WHEAT--Market quiet but steady. Re- 
ceipts, 906,412 bus; exports, 1,666,072; stock, 


1,993,386. Quotations: 

We. 8 re@ wheter ...scccccses $1.30% @1.31% 
No. 8 red winter .........0%. 1.26% @1.27% 
No. 4 red winter ............ 1.24% @1.25% 
No. 6 red winter ............ 1.20% @1.21% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.20% @1.22% 


No. 5 red winter, garlicky. ee 1.16% @1.17% 
Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 
CORN—Export deliveries 
closed without net change. 
advanced ic, with offerings light. 


irregular, but 
Local car lots 
Receipts, 


211,100 bus; exports, 252,856; stock, 326,662. 

Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 

85@86c, No. 3 88% @84%c, No. 4 82@88c; 
: ® 


1162 


car lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow, 90@ 
90%c; No. 3 yellow, 89@89%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Steadily held, 
mand only moderate. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, ~~ ple -$. «++ @2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy. 

Yellow table meal, fancy 
White table meal, fancy 
White corn flour, fancy 
Yellow corn flour, fancy 
Pearl hominy and grits 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs 24 oz each 

OATS—Offerings light and prices steady, 
but trade quiet. Receipts, 50,302 bus; stock, 
910,311. Quotations: No. 2 white, 54@54%c; 
No. 3 white, 53@53%c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.68@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 


but de- 





BOSTON, MARCH 10 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short 
Spring patents, standard 
Spring first clears 
Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears 6.15 @6.50 
Rye flour, white patent 5.15 @5.40 

MILLL.FEED—-Dull demand all week, with 
market unchanged. Spring bran, $37.25@ 
37.50; winter bran, $37.75@38; middlings, 

0@41; mixed feed, $38@43; red dog, 

0; gluten feed, $49.80; gluten meal, 

05; hominy feed, $36.50; stock feed, 
339 50; oat hulls, reground, $19; cottonseed 
meal, $50@56.90; linseed meal, $55,—all in 
100's. 

CORN MEAIL-No material 
prices. Granulated yellow $2.15, 
low $2.10, feeding meal and cracked 
$1.85, all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Slow demand, and market un- 
changed. Rolled is quoted at $3.10, and cut 
and ground at $3.41, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-—Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1s 1922 1922 
20,485 


-75@8,00 
-60@7.7 
.60@6. 
.25@7. 
-25@7. 
-25@6.75 


change in 
bolted yel- 
corn 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 83,605 
Corn, bus.... 3,3 307,920 
Oats, bus.... 36,875 51,510 
Rye, bus 

Barley, bus.. 

Millfeed, tons 

Corn meal, bbls 

Oatmeal, cases, 





BUFFALO, MARCH 10 


FLOUR per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 
Best patent, spring 
Bakers patent 
First clear 50@65.75 
Rye, pure es 4 '25@ 5.50 
Rye, straight - @5.00 
MILLFEED— Sacked 
Bran, ton $33.50@34.00 
Standard middlings, 33.25 @33.75 
Flour middlings, ton 35.25 @35. 
Red dog, ton 37.75 @38. 
Corn meal, coarse, 30.00 @30. 
Cracked corn, ton 30.50@31. 
Hominy feed, white, ton 34.50@35. 
Gluten feed, 46.00 @ 46. 
Oil meal, ton 
Cottonseed meal 52.50 @53.00 
WHEAT—tThere was nothing offered, with 
some demand. 
CORN—Receipts 
session sales were 


Prices, 


$7.50 @7.75 
Le oy des 


light. During today's 
made at %c over closing 
prices of yesterday. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
84%c; No. 3 yellow, 82%c; No. 4 yellow, 
78%c; No. 5 yellow, 7é6c. 

OATS—Several cars were unsold at the 
close, but buyers showed no disposition to 
reduce prices. Closing: No. 2 white, 52c; 
No. 3 white, 51c; No. 4 white, 49%c. 

BARLEY—Offerings continued very light. 
Malting was quoted at 78@80c at the close, 
and feed 72@78c, on track, through billed. 
Malting, in store, 76@80c. 

RYE—No. 2 was quoted at 98c on track. 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 10 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, 

cottons: 

Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, medium 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 

MILLFEED—Firm at last figures, but de- 
mand only moderate. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36.50@37.50; 
soft winter bran, $37.50@38; standard mid- 
dlings, $36.50@37; flour middlings, $38.50@ 
39.50; red dog, $41@42; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $36.50@37. 

WHEAT—Advanced 2% @3c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 310,514 bus; ex- 
Ports, 205,486; stock, 2,301,850. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.35; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.35; range of 
southern for week, $1@1.34 

CORN—Declined %c; movement and de- 
mand dropping off. Receipts, 327,797 bus; 
exports, 581,779; stock, 1,220,621. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 3 yellow or better, 
track, 89c; contract, spot, 82%c; No. 2, spot, 
84%c; range of southern for week, 814% @ 
85%c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.60. 


OATS—Gained %c; demand and movement 


. 


in 98-Ib 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


small. Receipts, 23,065 bus; stock, 436,094. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 54% @ 
55c; No. 3 white, domestic, 53% @54c. 

RYE—Up 1%c; movement and demand on 
the wane. Receipts, 383,815 bus; exports, 
66,429; stock, 2,581,582. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, 92\%c. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 10 

FLOUR—In comparison with extreme dull- 
ness of past weeks, market showed slightly 
better tone. Small bakers are still afraid to 
buy, but bigger ones have made a few mod- 
erate purchases during the week. Export 
inquiries numerous, but business small. 
Prices: spring fancy patents $7@7.75, stand- 
ard patents $6.25@6.85, first clears $5.25@6; 
hard winter patents $6.25@6.75, straights 
$5.85@6.25, clears $5.25@5.75; rye, $4.75@ 
5.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 189,000 bbis. 

WHEAT—Prices feverish. Trade appar- 
ently placing conflicting interpretations on 
government report figures on farm reserves. 
Export interest extremely small, and bids 
below a working basis. Quotations: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., export, $1.50; No. 1 dark northern 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.50%; No. 2 hard 
winter, c.i.f., export, $1.33; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.28%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., export, $1.24. Receipts, 349,- 
500 bus. 

CORN—Market nervous and feverish. Ac- 
tion of wheat principal factor. Export in- 
terest lacking, with little new business. No. 
2 yellow, 91%c; No. 2 mixed, 91%c; No. 2 
white, 91%c. Receipts, 216,000 bus. 

OATS—Absence of individual feature; fol- 
lowed other markets. Prices: No. 2 white, 
56c; No. 3 white, 54%c. Receipts, 231,711 
bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 13 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 

Marchi13 Yearago 
Short patent, 

cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent 
*First clear, jute 
*Second clear, jute ... 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (March 13), 
in jute, were: 


5.15 @5.25 
3.70@4.10 


Marchi3 Yearago 

5.65 $6.65@6.90 
4.40@4.50 4.75 @5.60 
3.75@3.95 3.85@4.20 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


No. 2 semolina 
Durum flour 


1920 
223,805 
197,700 


1921 
276,695 
211,075 


1922 
. 252,345 
March 10. 303,640 232,515 
March 38... 307,355 254,625 202,485 212,795 


Feb. 24... 295,160 252,720 231,770 214,300 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 
March 17. 4,285 4,875 
March 10. 
March 3... 715 3 
Feb. 24... 4,800 13,565 5,355 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week ca- 
end- No. pac- 
ing mills ity 
Jan. 6. 52 59,590 163,795 127,595 can ‘> 
Jan. - 51 57,790 181,795 160,798 eee 714 
Jan. - 54 59,540 191,490 160,610 bos 675 
Jan. . 53 55,940 181,115 160,530 1,582 
Feb. . 55 58,800 151,795 135,825 1,137 
Feb. . 42 50,375 150,300 150,150 me 
Feb. . 50 57,900 161,510 182,505 
Feb. . 51 66,500 180,620 156,095 
Mch. 3. 49 59,350 192,325 154,730 
Mch. 10 49 54,650 185,310 156,495 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 13), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


1,680 
3,635 


c—Output—, --Exports— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


March 13 Year ago 
$28.00@28.50 $24.00@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.00@28.50 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings... 30.00@31.00 28.50@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@34.50 32.00@36.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

- - $28.25 @28.50 

-. 28.75 @29.00 

+ 29.00@29.25 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-ib sacks, é aca 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 
Corn meal, yellowft ... 
Rye flour, white* oe 
Rye flour, pure dark® ........ 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bbit 
Rolled oats** 
Linseed oil meai* 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 


bushel: 
No. 1 dark 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


. 
-) 
_ 
a 
— 
J 


tPer bbl in sacks. 


No. 1 nor 


* Rye, 4 


No. 2 nor 
$1.15 @1.22 


1.15% @1.22% 
1.16% @1.23% 


My 
% 
% 
y 


1.15% @1.22% 
1.16% @1.23% 
Seve 1.15% @1.22% 
May July March Ma July 
$1.19 9% $1. 
. 1. 20% . 
1. 20% 1.19% 13 1.19% 1.19% 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
- -$1.04% @1.08% $ .98% @1.00% 
- 105% @1.09% -99% @1.01% 
-. 106 @1.10 @1.02 
+» 105% @1.09% 
+ 1.06% @1.10% 
- 105% @1.09% 
No. 2 amber 
ak 02% @1.06% 


@1. 08 


March 7 
March 8 
March 9 
March 10 
March 12 
March 1. 00% @1. 02% 
No. 2 durum 
March 7 
March 8 
March 9 
March 10 
March 12 oe 
March 13 . 1.03% @1. 07% 

COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


March Corn Oats Rye Barley 
6.. 65 @65% 39% @40% ....@76% 53@62 
o« & 444] 39% @40% 75% @75% 53@62 

- 65 @65% 52@61 
.. 65% @65% 52@61 
-. 66 @66% 52@61 

. 66% @67% 40% @41% 51@60 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: March 11 
March 10 March 3 1922 
2,891,460 2,288,880 2,118,690 

4 9,609 

4,229 

638,000 

617,760 

302,000 

111,600 

Flaxseed, bus.... 102,960 68. 250 82,500 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: March 11 
March 10 March 3 1922 

990,510 824,850 1,004,640 

320,175 345,401 281,384 

12,163 14,322 14,075 

129,600 89,250 372,240 

713,150 748,800 

260,620 258,850 

26,600 81,000 
19,200 15,620 


Wheat, 


Wheat, 


Millstuff, tons.... 
Corn, bus 


Flaxseed, bus.... 9,630 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Mch. 11 Mch. 12 
Mch. 3 1922 1921 

3,741 1,291 
1,222 56 
1,232 280 
9,272 5,440 


Mch. 10 


-1,222 
-1,374 


No. 1 northern. 
No. 2 northern. 
Others 


Totals 15,467 
In 1920 7 8,709 
In 1919 28,853 
In 1918 689 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mch. 11 Mch. 12 Mch. 13 
Mch. 10 Mch. 3 1922 192 1920 
Corn ... 493 405 
Oats ..10,350 10,662 
Barley... 953 886 
Rye . 2,778 2,556 1,030 
Flaxseed. 12 6 94 1,173 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ————Duluth—— 
Track To arr. Track May 
d 2.92 
2.93 


Mch, 6. 
Mch. 7. 
Mech. 8. 
Mch. 9... 
Mch..10... 2. 
Mch. 12... 3.01% 2.99 2.96 2.80% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-—Receipts—_, ——In store, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 102 83 89 12 94 1,175 
Duluth 19 20 10 22 121 1,659 


Totals.... 215 2,834 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to March 
10, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis ... 4,894 3,040 881 983 

Duluth 3,182 2,390 3,027 2,956 


Totals 8,076 5,430 3,908 3,939 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
19 1923 19 19 1922 
March a 3 134 
March es 157 
March ° 131 
March As 161 
March “4 73 
March ‘ 216 127 
513 2,336 2,588 


Totals ..2,022 1,593 872 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 13, in cents per 100 lbs: 
mo —— From——__——__ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 16.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Antwerp 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Belfast ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 
14.00 14.00 
25.00 
25.00 


14.00 
ty 


4 
Christiania 
Stavanger 
Copenhagen . 


Stockholm . 
Gothenburg .. 
Malm& 
Hamburg ..... 
Bordeaux .... 
Havre 
Marseilles 
Helsingfors .. 
Genoa, Naples 
Hull 


25.00 


15. 00 
14.00 
14.00 14.00 


Liverpool .... 
London 

Londonderry... ° 
Manchester .. 14.00 14.00 
Newcastle © e200 2ed0 
Rotterdam ... \. 15.00 15.00 
Gibraltar .... x sone deen 200d 
Southampton. eee. gees ase 
Danzig - 24.00 24.00 
Pireus Ys coee .2eee a¢ve 
Stettin i eooee cose 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week endiig 
March 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flix 
Consolidated .... 1,269 111 37 s 
Ogilvies 989 53 163 
Grain Growers... 1,711 161 
Fort William .... 861 176 
G. T. P. 2,646 226 
North Western .. 
Port Arthur 
Can. Gov't 
Sask. Co-op. 3, 

Private elevators. 8,654 922 

26,310 2,978 2,113 

25,754 4,182 1,605 

Receipts 867 195 69 

Rail shipments. 402 333 24 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— _Oats— 

No. 1 hard 

. 1 northern.13,677 

. 2 northern. .3,100 

. 3 northern. Fx 


Special bin 
Others 
Private 


Special bin 
Others 
Private 





Wheat by Grade and Type 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspe 
tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 5 
and other grades, by crop years ende! 
June 30: 

1922 
No. 14 
No. 
No. 
All 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspec 
tions falling into the principal type classifi 
cations, by crop years ended June 30: 

#1923 1922 1921 1920 191° 
Hard red spring. 21 15 1 31 
Durum 8 Hf 
Hard red winter. 40 
Soft red winter.. 14 14 
White 5 
Mixed wheat ... 


10 
*Seven months. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to Feb. 24, 1923 (000’s omitted): 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— 
Feb. 18-24 
July 1-Feb. 24 
Flour, July 1-Feb. 24, 
bbls— 
Exports 10,859 10,230 
Imports 400 365 945 
vipat July 1-Feb. 24, 


-616,000 661,000 620.000 

Exports 171,700 207,071 

Imports ... : Pi | 0 8,413 40,702 

Ground by mills 396,000 324,000 

Wheat stocks, Feb. 24, 
bus— 

At terminals 

At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 86,366 


1,940 
72,000 


2,264 
88,000 


us— 
Receipts from farms. 


44,933 29,782 
91,019 175,849 








ports, 
Tues- 


Hamp- 
ton 
Roads 
30.00 
15.00 
15.00 
18.00 
14.00 


NT 
pws, 
iL. 
for 
orts 
ited 
and 
y 1, 


)-21 


940 
000 





Lele 
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PUZZLING FREIGHT RATES 


Some Peculiar Comparisons Between the Low 
Cost of Grain Shipping in Canada and the 
High Cost in the United States 


Omana, Nes—In the matter of 
freight rates on grain, about which so 
many complaints have been made by the 
farmers, investigation shows that Cana- 
dian railroads are performing the same 
service for Canadian wheat raisers at 
just about one half the figure charged 
by American railroads; and yet the Ca- 
nadian farmers are complaining that 
they do not get a square deal. 

Western American farmers are paying 
from 50 to 100 per cent more to get their 
wheat to the lakes than Canadian farm- 
ers have to pay. Of course, conditions 
are different in the United States, but 
how? Nobody seems to know. 

‘The three great lake ports for western 
wheat are Fort William for Canadian 
farmers; Duluth for northern American 
farmers, and ee for central farm- 
ers. All three of these ports are at the 
Head of the Lakes. Fort William is 
some 200 miles from Duluth. All three 
are about equally distant from Buffalo. 

Sweetgrass, Mont., on the Great North- 
ern Railroad, is about 10 miles from 
Coutts, Alta. on the Canadian Pacific. 
Sweetgrass is 1,004 miles from Duluth. 
Coutts is 1,208 miles from Fort William. 
When the American farmer at Sweet- 
grass ships his wheat to Duluth, 1,004 
miles, he pays 48c per cwt. When his 
Canadian neighbor ships his wheat to 
Fort William, 1,203 miles away, he pays 
Q71,c. The American rate for the 200- 
mile shorter haul is 1514c greater, and 
the two farmers may live within sight of 
each other. 

When the Lander, Wyo., farmer ships 
his wheat 1,275 miles to Chicago over 
the North Western Railroad, he pays 
6914,c per ewt, compared with the 271,c 
paid by the Canadian farmer at Coutts. 

The Ashland, Neb., farmer can ship 
his wheat 527 miles to Chicago over the 
Burlington Railroad for 28c per cwt. 
The Canadian farmer living as Passburg, 
Alta. 1,259 miles from Fort William, 
can ship his wheat to the latter port at 
exactly the same price as the Ashland 
farmer pays for 527 miles. 

The Hutchinson, Kansas, farmer is 741 
miles via the Rock Island Railroad from 
his lake port at Chicago, and the rate on 
wheat is 3614c per cwt. The Calgary, 
Alta., farmer is 1,243 miles from his port 
at Fort William and his wheat rate, via 
Canadian Pacific, is 26c. 

The Oklahoma farmer, living at Med- 
ford, on the Rock Island Railroad, is 
807 miles from Chicago, and the wheat 
rate is 361%4c. The Canadian farmer at 
Moosejaw, Sask., is 818 miles from Fort 
William, and his shipping rate is 20c. 

The South Dakota farmer living at 
Mitchell is 613 miles from Chicago, and 
the rate is $3714¢ via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad; but to find 
a point so distant from Fort William on 
the Canadian Pacific that the rate is as 
high as that from Mitchell to Chicago 
it is necessary to go out into British 
Columbia, west of the Rocky Mountains, 
some 1,500 miles or so. 

The wheat rate from Omaha to Chi- 
cago, 490 miles by the North Western 
Railroad, is 2314c. The rate from Maple 
Creek, Sask., 1,013 miles from Fort Wil- 
liam, is 23e. The Canadian mileage is 
more than double and the rate is less. 

_ These are examples that might be mul- 
tiplied to the extent of many columns. 

It isn’t often that a railroad man is 
stumped. Generally he has an explana- 
tion for every one of the thousand and 
one questions the public fires at him; 
but when heads of local freight depart- 
ments of some of the biggest lines in the 
country were asked to give a reason why 
Canadian railroads perform the same 
service for Canadian wheat raisers at 
Just about one half the figure char 
by American railroads, they “passed.” 

“Don’t quote me,” they all said, and 
would be obliged to make 
a —— study of the matter before 
they could say a word. 

_ When they were told that a farmer 
living at Grassy Lake, Alta., could send 
100 Ibs of wheat by freight to Fort Wil- 
liam, at the Hi of the Lakes, a dis- 
tance of 1,195 miles, for 25c, while it 
co ee Fryar at Valparaiso, Neb., 30c 

same tity to Chicago, a 
distance of 553 et the question > to 


why such a difference existed between 
Canadian rates and rates in this country 
still remained a poser. 

“Perhaps it is worth the difference to 
live this side of the border,” suggested 
one. 

“You know the Canadian roads are 
busted,” said another, naming the lines 
taken over by the government. 

“How about the nati Pacific?” he 
was asked. “Its stock is around 150.” 

“Ahem—-yes—that is true. How do 
they do it?” the freight man responded. 

One official suggested that the Cana- 
dian lines have level territory, with low 
cost of operation, and little competition 
in the wheat provinces. He said the Ca- 
nadian roads handled wheat by trainload 
after trainload into terminals that cost 
little to maintain. 

“When practically the whole business 
of the line is devoted to hauling wheat in 
certain periods, of course the work can 
be done cheaply,” he declared. 

“Then why not here?” he was asked. 

“Oh, we could never haul wheat as 
cheaply as that,” seemed to be the com- 
posite answer of all who were inter- 
viewed. 

One rate was quoted which in Canada 
figured $5.20 ton for a haul of 1,209 
miles. From a Wyoming point into Chi- 
cago, a distance of 1,304 miles, the 
American rate is $13.50 ton. 

Transcontinental rates in the two 
countries, it seems, are the same. The 
American grain rate from all points in 
Oregon and Washington to Chicago is 
65¥,c, a distance of around 2,000 miles; 
from Denver to Chicago, 1,026 miles, 
50%c; from Salt Lake City to Chicago, 
1,550 miles, 651,c. The proportionate or 
reshipping grain rate from Omaha to 
Chicago is 1714¢. 

All Canadian rates quoted apply 
whether the traffic is export or domestic. 
There is only one basis of rates on wheat 
from the Canadian Northwest to Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 

Various other suggestions were of- 
fered. One was that economic condi- 
tions in Canada since the war have not 
been so favorable as in the United States; 
that the Canadian dollar was at one time 
much depreciated; and that our tariff 
on wheat lowers the returns to the Ca- 
nadian farmer. 

The Canadian Pacific receives a big 
proportion of its income from lands, 
railroad men point out, and they cite 
the Canadian National Railways, for- 
merly the Canadian Northern, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways as “terrible examples.” 

Leen Lesute. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN FOOCHOW 


Wasninoton, D. C.—American flour 
is regaining its market held several dec- 
ades ago in Foochow, China, according 
to reports to the Department of Com- 
merce. That market was gradually lost 
by American millers, first to Europe, and 
more recently to the Chinese flour mills. 

Until recently, Shanghai mills had a 
virtual monopoly of the local trade in 
Foochow, but with American vesssels 
able and willing to offer freight rates 
on direct shipments from the Pacific 
Coast only a very little in excess of the 
coast rate from Shanghai to Foochow, 
American flour is again appearing in 
considerable quantities. ‘lne freight rate 
is not the only element in making this 
change possible, but it is certainly the 
most important one. 

Foochow imports about 1,000,000 50-Ib 
bags of flour a year. During the months 
of Nevember and December, 1922, Amer- 
ican vessels took in 92,700 bags of Amer- 
ican flour, valued at $150,000. 

Joun Marrinan. 





GERMANY’S FOOD CONSUMPTION 


The consumption of nearly all the 
necessities of life has decreased very con- 
siderably in Germany since the war, the 
total consumption of bread grains, meats, 
fats, etc., having fallen off to a fraction 
compared with Germany’s 1913 rations. 
This is the substance of a report just 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce from its assistant commercial at- 
taché, Donald L. Breed, at Berlin. 

A-comparison of the consumption fig- 
ures of bread cereals shows a decrease 
from 239 kilograms per capita in 1913 to 
180 in 1922. The consumption of rye 
shows the greatest decrease, as the use 
of rye for distilling has diminished 
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greatly. The decrease in the use of 
wheat is principally due to the partial 
abandonment of the manufacture of 
macaroni and noodles, especially for ex- 
port, and fancy bakery goods, such as 
sweet crackers, etc. There is, however, 
about the same amount of white bread 
consumed per capita as before the war, 
though the consumers seem to belong to 
a different class. 

Potato consumption fell from 656 kilo- 
grams per capita to 342. In this case, 
the use of potatoes as an article of daily 
diet has actually increased, the German 
population substituting this cheap food 
for the more costly grains. The big de- 
cline in potato consumption comes from 
the cessation of alcohol manufacture 
from potatoes and their use as stock 
feed. Perhaps the greatest decline, and 
the most serious, is that of fats and 
edible oils. 


MACARONI MEETING DATE 


Executive Committee of National Association 
Sets June 11 as Time for Annual Con- 
vention at Sandusky 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The executive 
committee of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association, which held a 
successful meeting in Chicago on March 
3, chose the week of June 11 as the date 
of the annual convention of the associa- 
tion, which is to be conducted in San- 
dusky, Ohio, with the Breakers Hotel at 
Cedar Point as headquarters. 

The resignations of Lloyd Skinner, 
Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha, and R. B. 
Brown, Fortune Products Co., Chicago, 
as members of the executive board, were 
accepted. The president, Henry Mueller, 
appointed F. X. Moosbrugger, Minnesota 
Macaroni Co., St. Paul, and C. F. Yeager, 
of A. C. Krumm & Son, Philadelphia, to 
fill their unexpired terms. Mr. Yeager 
will succeed Mr. Brown as chairman of 
the committee on cost accounting. He 
has been actively associated with other 
foodstuffs associations. 

The remarkable success of the associa- 
tion’s membership campaign received 
comment at the meeting. Members of the 
committee were guests of the Chicago 
macaroni manufacturers at a luncheon. 

Lloyd Skinner, president of the Ameri- 
can Package Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association, took an active part in the 
executive committee’s deliberations. C. 
S. Faulds, secretary, and John Fortune, 
treasurer, were present. 








MACARONI NOTES 


C. D. Zimmerman, Shamokin, Pa., has 
acquired the majority of stock of the 
Shamokin Noodle Co. from J. E. Herbold, 
and will improve the plant. 

The Diamond Macaroni Co., with head- 
quarters at 507-509 East Georgia Street, 
Memphis, Tenn., has acquired larger 
quarters at 400 North Main Street, allow- 
ing the capacity of the factory to be 
doubled. 

Generoso Muro, New Haven, Conn., 
macaroni manufacturer, with a factory 
at 143 Wooster Street, was awarded a 

ld medal at the exposition in Milan, 
taly, for his quality products in competi- 
tion with a number of foreign manufac- 
turers. The fact that the gold medal 
should go to the United States has caused 
much comment. Italy has always been 
regarded as the home of the macaroni in- 
dustry. Mr. Muro has been a resident 
of New Haven for over 30 years, and 
was formerly engaged in the baking 
business, starting into the macaroni trade 
in 1921. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Washington, D. C., 
executive secretary of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis recent- 
ly, holding meetings with macaroni manu- 
acturers. 

F. S. Zerega, A. Zerega & Sons, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was in Washington, March 10, 
en route to Hot Springs, Va. for a 
month’s outing. While here he conferred 
with Dr. Jacobs, director of the National 
Cereal Products Laboratories. 

J. H. Woorrinee. 





The import dut 
Italy has been reduced materially, ac- 
ing to a decree recently announced, 

as published in a commercia ort. The 
duty on wheat flour is reduced from 68.6c 
to 25.8c per bbl, and on macaroni and 


wheat paste from $1.401 to 35c per cwt. 





on breadstuffs in 
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EXPORT MARKET OUTLOOK 


Department of Commerce Undertakes Ex- 
haustive Investigation of Facts Bearing 
on Trade in Farm Products 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert C. Hoover has an- 
nounced that, under an appropriation 
made recently by Congress, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is at once undertak- 
ing an exhaustive investigation of all 
the facts bearing upon the present situ- 
ation and the outlook of the United 
States export market in agricultural 
products with the co-operation of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

A commission is being appointed by 
the department, comprising representa- 
tives of agricultural organizations and 
exporters in the principal groups of 
grain, cereal products, animal products, 
cotton and tobacco, together with eco- 
nomic and financial membership, who will 
plan, direct and formulate the results 
of the investigation. 

Agricultural produce comprises about 
one half of this country’s total exports. 
During the last three years there has 
been an soveeey slight overproduc- 
tion in the United States, which seri- 
ously affects agricultural prices, and 
the question arises as to how temporary 
this situation may be and what the fu- 
ture prospects are. During the 10 years 
before 1913, production did not keep up 
with consumption, and the increased 
consumption was reflected in a decreas- 
ing margin of exportable surplus to an 
average of about 6,500,000 tons per an- 
num just before the war. 

In the 10 years since that time, produc- 
tion has steadily increased, not only suf- 
ficiently to provide for 13,000,000 in- 
crease in population but so that exports 
have increased to about 17,000,000 tons 
per annum. In the meantime the farm- 
er population has not kept pace with the 
general population, there having been 
but little increase in the number of farm- 
ers. The increased agricultural produc- 
tion is due to.nearly 20 per cent in- 
creased output per farmer. This is in 
turn apparently due to steady improve- 
ment in agricultural science and me- 
chanical appliances, and is perhaps con- 
tributed to by a run of favorable climatic 
conditions. The lowered production of 
Europe, especially of Russia, has created 
an enlarged market for this surplus 
abroad. 

It is proposed that there should be an 
exhaustive investigation of the facts as 
to the proportion of exports to the total 
of each crop, those facts which bear up- 
on the trend of increased production and 
increasing consumption at home, the 
gradual shifting in the world’s demand 
for different foodstuffs, the tendencies 
of agricultural production abroad, the 
financing of exports, the bearing of va- 
rious trade factors upon the whole ques- 
tion of foreign marketing, the better 
preparation of produce for foreign mar- ° 
kets and aids to export, the possibilities 
of shipment to destination instead of re- 
handling in foreign countries, and vari- 
ous factors in the changing character of 
the market which the American farmer 
must meet. JoHN Marrinan. 








CONDITION OF WINTER GRAINS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Winter grains 
have generally come through the winter 
in good condition, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. While some 
damage from recent cold weather is re- 
ported, rains and snows have done much 

in many sections. In the central 
western states, where the grains had no 
snow cover, it is expected that some 
slight damage may develop from recent 
cold weather. 

In some of the states west of the Mis- 
sissippi River there are sections where 
the grain has not yet sprouted, but this 
acreage is not large. The Hessian fly 
is showing up somewhat more extensive- 
ly than at this time last year, and chinch 
bugs are reported from a number of 
areas, 

The movement of wheat from the 
farms is now nearly normal, though a 
few localities report delay caused by car 
shortage, bad roads, etc. Farm reserves 
of corn are low in some heavy live stock 
feeding districts, and the movement from 
the farms ii a number of areas. has 
slowed up by reason of car shortage. 


Jouw~ Magrrinan. 
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Hard wheat mill representatives and 
Washington mills report business with 
bakers in this section extremely dull. 
The trade in family flours is holding up 
satisfactorily, and. some mills report a 
steady increase in sales. 

Steady grinding for filling orders for 
the Orient has continued, mostly on old 
bookings, though a little new business 
is being worked. Most of the mills, how- 
ever, are asking 50c bbl above oriental 
bids. 

While the oriental flour demand has 
been intermittent since the beginning of 
the crop year, it has been active at suf- 
ficiently frequent intervals, and for such 
volume that it has necessitated steady 
and heavy grinding since July 1, 1922, 
and in fact an almost equal degree of 
activity since July 1, 1921. For the last 
eight months, flour shipments to the 
Orient from the Pacific Northwest have 
averaged over 265,000 bbls a month. 

Soft wheats are scarce and strongly 
held, resulting in the production cost of 
soft wheat flours being too high for Pa- 
cific Coast mills to compete successfully 
with eastern or middle western flours in 
Atlantic seaboard, central states or 
southeastern markets. 

Quotations are practically unchanged 
since a week ago. Soft wheat flour 
prices, nominal quotations, are as fol- 
lows: family patent, basis 49-lb cottons, 
$7.40@7.50 bbl; pastry flour, basis 98-lb 
cottons, $5.95@6.05; Washington bakers 
patent, same basis, $6.75@6.90. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $7.50@8.05 bbl; Montana, $7@ 
7.50; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.90@7.50. 

The feed market is depressed in the 
face of light demand. Feeders are sub- 
stituting barley, oats and corn for mill- 
feeds. Washington mill-run, in straight 
cars, is quoted to jobbers at $28 ton. 
Montana mills are offering very little 
feed here, quoting $27.50 ton for mixed. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
March 4-10 51 70 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 
Four years ago 25,588 
Five years ago 39,113 

Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 

barrels,.as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


39,836 
28,673 
19,482 
30,661 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
March 4-10 57,000 35 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 
Four years ago 34,086 
Five years ago 22,650 
Eighteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended March 3, 1923, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 108,600 bbls of flour, 
made 59,127, or 54 per cent of capacity, 
against 72,633 made the previous fort- 
night by 21 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 131,700 bbls, or 54 per cent 
of capacity. 


27,960 
27,626 
28,216 
46,103 


NOTES 


J. B. Armstrong has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent at Seat- 
tle of the Admiral Line to the Orient. 


For the crop year, July 1, 1922, to 


March 1, 1923, flour shipments from the 
Pacific Northwest to the Orient were 
2,135,825 bbls, compared with 2,019,867 
last year; wheat shipments 3,991,928 bus, 
against 12,119,068. 

Shipments of flour by water to domes- 
tic ports from Seattle and Tacoma in 
February: to San Francisco, 32,855 bbls; 
Los Angeles, 9,917; San Diego, 1,525; 
Baltimore, 3,000; Philadelphia, 3,430; 
Norfolk, 300; New York, 2,000; Boston, 
2,500. 

The intercoastal water tonnage is 
much heavier westbound than eastbound, 
having been 30,995 tons westbound in 
January, 1923, against 7,342 eastbound. 
In January, 1922, the westbound tonnage 
was 8,409 tons. The number of vessels 
engaged in this trade is 33, against 19 a 
year ago. 

The Cottonwood (Idaho) Milling & 
Elevator Co., which recently passed 
through receivership proceedings, has 
been reorganized as the Cottonwood Ele- 
vator Co., and the mill leased to S. E. 
Mikkelson, of Lewiston. Mr. Mikkel- 
son also operates the Farmers’ Roller 
Milling Co.’s mill at Jerry, Wash., under 
the name of the Prairie Flour Co., and 
the Community Mill Co.’s mill at Nez- 
perce, Idaho. 

Flour exports to the Orient in Feb- 
ruary from Seattle and Tacoma, accord- 
ing to the Merchants’ Exchange, were 
272,493 bbls, as follows: to Shanghai, 
122,773; Hongkong, 80,776; Swatow, 11,- 
875; Amoy, 5,000; Foochow, 9,500; Dai- 
ren, 14,000; Japan, 10,675; Manila, 17,- 
894. Exports to other countries: to 
United Kingdom, 714 bbls; Nicaragua, 
2,326; Salvador, 300; Chile, 258; Ecua- 
dor, 500; Brazil, 240; Honolulu, 4,439. 


UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran.—Although many orders 
have been booked for the southeastern 
states, receipt of shipping instructions 
is slow. Mills, however, continue normal 
operation. Increasing trade during the 
remainder of this month and April is ex- 
pected. Ogden quotations: soft wheat 
flours $5.25@5.75 bbl, family patents 
$5.50@6, hard wheat flours $6@6.25, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton 


gs. 

There have been many inquiries from 
California and some buying from that 
state. The quotations were: pastry flours 
$6, family patents $6.50, bakers $6.50@ 
6.75, car lots, f.o.b., California common 
points, basis 96-lb cotton bags. Quota- 
tions to the southeastern trade were at 
$6.25 for standards and $6.50 for high 
patents, car lots, f.o.b., lower Mississippi 
common points, basis 96-lb cotton bags. 

The bran market has been strong, with 
good shipments at $35 ton, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points, and $30, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Grain dealers quoted $1.25 bu for No. 
1 soft wheat, $1.05 for No. 1 hard winter, 
and $1.05 for No. 1 northern spring, 
Ogden basis. 

NOTES 

Payments aggregating $500,000 have 
just been made to farmers of Utah and 
Idaho by the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. and 
the Amalgamated Sugar Co. on profit 
sharing contracts held by farmers who 
delivered sugar beets last fall. This 
makes over $1,000,000 paid by the com- 
anies over the basic price for beets 
ast year. Profit sharing contracts are 
being signed for this year’s crop. 


Stocks of grain on Utah farms are 
considerably less than one year ago, ac- 
cording to M. M. Justin, federal crop 
statistician for Utah and Nevada. This 
condition is declared due to the heavy 
feeding of live stock this winter. The 
estimated total of wheat on Utah farms, 
March 1, was 1,306,000 bus, compared 
with 1,890,000 one year ago. The oats 


supply totaled 972,000 bus, as against 
1,150,000 one year ago; barley was 118,- 
000 bus this year, against 154,000 last 
year. Corn showed an increase from 
93,000 bus to 156,000. 


Having passed in both houses of the 
legislature, the proposed interstate grain 
tax exemption bill is now before Gov- 
ernor Charles R. Mabey for his consider- 
ation. The governor has announced that 
he will investigate the constitutionality 
of the plan. The measure would pro- 
vide a 90-day tax exemption for inter- 
state shipments of grain held in Utah on 
milling-in-transit billings. It is consid- 
ered by industrial interests of Utah as 
of vital importance in the state’s prog- 
ress regarding grain handling and mill- 
ing, the measure being backed by the 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


OREGON 


Porttann, Orecon.—The local flour 
market is moving along at the old prices, 
with only a moderate demand from bak- 
ers and jobbers. Family patents are 
listed at $7.55 bbl, bakers hard wheat at 
$7.05, and bakers blue-stem patents at 
$7.35. 

There is a stronger demand for mill- 
feed and, as stocks have been materially 
reduced, the market is firmer. Mill-run 
is held at $31 ton and middlings at $43. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
March 4-10 57,000 40 6 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 
Four years ago.... 30,752 
Five years ago 30,364 

Chinese buyers are in the market for 
flour for March-April shipment, but as 
steamer space is completely filled up to 
May the mills are unable to take on new 
business. There is a probability of or- 
ders coming in later for May-June ship- 
ment, which would enable the mills ac- 
cepting this class of trade to continue 
grinding practically up to the new crop. 
Club straights are to be had in a lim- 
ited way at $5.45 bbl. 

The wheat market continued a slow 
affair. There was a little doing in ex- 
port club at $1.29 and a lot of choice 
Oregon turkey red was taken at $1.241,. 
Closing bids at the exchange were: hard 
white $1.36, soft white $1.27, western 
white $1.26, hard winter $1.19, northern 
spring $1.20, western red $1.19. 

The demand for corn was moderate 
and $33 was bid for No. 2 eastern yel- 
low. Oats were steady at $35.75 for 
38-lb naturals. 

The percentage of the Oregon 1922 
crop remaining on farms on March 1 was 
reported as follows: wheat, 10 per cent; 
corn, 7; oats, 21; barley, 16. On March 
1 last year supplies of the 1921 crop on 
hand were: wheat, 11 per cent; corn, 10; 
oats, 30; barley, 22. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont.—For the second 
successive week mill output prices in 
Montana have remained unchanged. De- 
mand has been normal, although opera- 
tion continues quite active, with the 
larger plants running close to capacity. 
Current quotations: patent flour $7.25 
bbl and first clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $25 
ton and standard middlings $27, same 
terms. 


36,155 
29,864 
20,507 
24,146 


NOTES 


The Lewistown headquarters of the 
Montana Wheat Growers’ Association, in 
its latest statement on membership, claims 
6,100 enrolled and that the bushelage 
covered by the pool is slightly more than 
6,000,000. Nearly 5,000,000 bus have 
been reported through storage tickets. 
The bushel record does not include wheat 
held by members recently enrolled. This 
pi be marketed through ordinary chan- 
nels, 

More than 18,000 bus wheat and a 
large quantity of rye and flaxseed were 
destroyed when the International Eleva- 
tor Co.’s plant at Sweet Grass was 
burned on the night of Feb. 28. Accord- 
ing to James Purcell, manager of the 
plant, the elevator was full to capacity, 
and it is estimated that the loss will total 
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over $35,000. It is covered by a blanket 
policy by the owning company. Spon- 
taneous combustion in the pit is thought 
to be the most probable cause of the 
fire. It is expected that the company 
will rebuild for the next crop. . 
Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancrres, Car.—Owing to the er- 
ratic condition of the Chicago market, 
and the further fact that the trade in 
Los Angeles is well bought up, there has 
been very little selling of flour. Prices 
range as follows: Kansas. short patenis 
$6.80@7, 95’s $640@6.60; Utah-Idaho 
bakers patent, $7; northwestern mills’ 
patents, $7 . Several cars of low grace 
flour have been sold at $42 per ton. 

Millfeed has firmed up, and there 
has been some activity in both buying 
and selling. Prices for Utah-Idaho red 
range $32.50@33, and white is held at 
$34. Northern mill-run has been quoted 
at $32.50 ton, delivered, in round lots. 
Several cars of Montana bran have 
changed hands at $33. Kansas prices are 
out of line, being around $42, delivered. 


NOTES 

R. C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
is in Los Angeles. 

J. J. Neville, manager of the Husler 
Flour Mills, and J. Tracy, manager of 
the Purity Biscuit Co., Salt Lake City, 
were recent visitors in Los Angeles. 

O. L. Malo, vice president of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo., has been visiting in Los Angeles. 
He is now at Coronado with his family. 


MANCHURIA GRAIN MARKET 


Rapid Development of Agriculture Since Be- 
ginning of World War—High Price 
of Wheat Hinders Export 


Agriculture in Manchuria, states a 
consular report, has developed rapidly 
since the beginning of the World War, 
and it is only since that period that Man- 
churian wheat has found its way into the 
world market. In 1922 the production 
of grain in the provinces of Kirin and 
Heilungkiang was over 5,400,000 shor! 
tons, of which 1,200,000 were surplus. 
In 1920-21, however, the surplus amount- 
ed to over 2,000,000 tons. 

In addition to wheat, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, rice, flax, and millet, many 
varieties of soya and other beans are 
grown. Wheat appears on the market 
in August and beans in October. Trans- 
portation can take place in earnest only 
after frost sets in, making the roads 
usable. Much of the grain is bought 
from the producers long before the har- 
vest. If the sale is effected in the spring 
the price may be as much as 40 per cent 
below that of the preceding fall. 

Vladivostok and Changchun are the 
principal points of distribution for wheal 
and beans. In 1920, 36,205 short tons of 
wheat were exported from northern Man- 
churia, over 90 per cent of this amount 
through Changchun; and during the first 
six months of 1921, 254,844 tons of wheat 
were shipped, of which 208,638 cleared 
from Changchun and 46,208 from Vladi 
vostok. 

“It is believed,” states George C. Han- 
son, consul at Harbin, “that Manchurian 
wheat will not maintain any international 
status when Russian wheat once more 
finds its way into world commerce. Man- 
churian grain can really be considered 
only so long as Russian is in need of im- 
ported grain. 

“The price of this wheat is too high t« 
compete successfully in Liverpool with 
other world wheat. Manchurian wheat 
shipped to Liverpool from Vladivostok 
cost 2.65 gold rubles per pood, or, about 
$2.20 per bu, at a time when wheat was 
actually being quoted on the London ex 
change at 1.70 = rubles per pood, or 
about $1.45 per bu. 

“With Manchurian beans, however, it 
is different. The future of iculture 
in northern Manchuria depe: on its 
bean crop. These beans are rich in fat, 
and the oil cake is used extensively in 
live stock feeding.” 


The potato crop of Czecho-Slovakia is 
given as 7,900,000 tons, in a report by 
aan C. S. wy ind bes yr ge iy 

wever, greatly inju t ain, hay, 
and flax. crops. t 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR GRADES AND STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 1140.) 


The terms are not invariably indica- 
tive of the true grades. Being mere defi- 
nitions of process, they can be stretched 
to include a greater or less amount of 
flour of inferior worth. Often there is 
an actual misrepresentation of fact; and, 
in general, the grades vary so much 
among themselves that the market quo- 
tations do not always reflect their true 
value. 

As a check upon the quality of the 
flour on the market, inspectors are au- 
thorized by boards of trade or exchanges 
in the principal cities to pass upon the 
samples submitted by dealers. This they 
do by comparing them with a series of 
graded samples, noting the color, sound- 
ness, dough quality and granulation. 
However, no physical tests of any kind 
tell the whole truth about flour, and the 
inspection is not so much concerned, if 
at all, with the grade as with the com- 
parative quality of the flours within their 
alleged grade. It is left to a committee 
on flour to settle questions of grade as 
well as quality, and to a board of arbi- 
tration to try cases at issue and adjust 
disputes. The chemist is seldom called 
upon. 

a or the wholesale domestic trade or a 
world market, neither the mill definition 
nor the inspector’s slick-and-dough test- 
ing give sufficiently accurate and definite 
information. 

As long as a product is defined by 
process and carries‘no more evidence of 
its quality than is — to the eye and 
to a few sleight-of-hand tests, there is all 
the room in the world for difference in 
opinion and variability of judgment. A 
factory definition is a factory construc- 
tion, every miller grading his product ac- 
cording to his own methods. Every time 
a new process is discovered or radical 
improvements made upon old methods, 
there would be necessary a change in 
definition, and you have an argument. * 

When a man buys a carload of flour, 
he wants to be in the position of testing 
that flour to see if it comes up to the 
grade and quality bargained for. He is 
not going to take any mill’s word for it, 
if he can help it; nor will a physical in- 
spection honestly prove to him that the 
delivery is up to sale. Color is an illusive 
thing, dough quality covers quite a range 
of values, and all the other physical cri- 
teria of the inspector are as intangible 
and as untrustworthy as the testimony 
of eyewitnesses in court. A statement 
that this sample is better or as d or 
not as good as some particular flour of 
favorable standing and known repute is 
a matter of opinion. A flour may “slick 
up” in color and appearance exactly with 
another, and still not be the same. Ma- 
nipulation of the doughs, and even a 
baking test, if you will, supply no con- 
clusive proof of identity. The chemical 
tests alone can tell, all other tests being 
of a confirmatory nature. 

_ There are a great many firms engaged 
in the flour business that are at the start 
unfamiliar with a majority of the brands 
on the market and, knowing the value of 
science in general, look to the chemist for 
expert guidance in buying and selling. 
But a chemist is without authority. -He 
may voice his opinion, and as such it has 
its value. In a declaration of grade, 
however, it is not given him to decide, it 
being up to the mill which made the flour 
to say what it is, and up to business men 
of no technical education to pass upon. 

_ The prevalent custom among merchants 
is to trade on sample. There are times 
when one is not in the position to obtain 
or test a sample in advance. It may be 
lack of time, or the client is a foreigner, 
or the unexpected may occur, making it 
impossible to secure a sample for a quick 
turnover. And if the sample is at hand, 
a physical examination is of dubious 
value. It should not be made necessary 
for a prospective dealer to become an 
expert in flour before he can take chances 
on buying and selling. 

Obvious! » what is needed is the appli- 
cation of the same principle of definition 
and standardization to the flour industry 
that has been accomplished in feed and 
in edible oils; namely, that of a scientific 
classification based on genuine traits and 
properties of the various types and 
grades of flour, expressed numerically or 
in terms of some definite constant as 


standard. Such expression constitutes a 
common langua whereby vagueness 
and the ecnmaal teshen are eliminated, 
and the layman may understand as well 
as the expert. 


2—THE MILLER, THE CHEMIST AND THE 
PUBLIC 


It is well to consider the miller’s atti- 
tude, and ‘see how far he is justified in 
holding to his views. Here in New York 
I have attempted to ascertain the opin- 
ions of many of the larger dealers and 
mill agents on the subject of standards 
for flour. I have found very few in favor 
of any change in the present system of 
nomenclature, and all I interviewed were 
of the belief that flour could not be 
“standardized.” It is useless to go very 
deeply into their aspect of the case. It 
represents as a whole the same stock 
arguments that come to air every time a 
move for the better is made necessary by 
changing conditions, at anything, any- 
where. The trouble with these sincere but 
mistaken gentlemen is that they belong 
to the old burrstone age of the flour in- 
dustry, and cannot, if they dare, get 
away from it. 

There is one point that is worthy of 
consideration, since it has been used time 
and again in a disparaging way, and that 
is the lack of agreement among chemists. 
There is a deal of truth in the remark 
that “no two chemists give the same re- 
port on the same flour.” But too much 
is expected of the chemist. He is no 
more variable than the doctor or the 
lawyer, yet he is required to be infal- 
lible. Of course the chemist cannot afford 
to make a mistake; but then, no one can 
afford an error. None the less, the doctor 
who cures 50 per cent of his patients is 
looked upon with awe and admiration, 
and the lawyer who wins out in 60 per 
cent of his cases is a phenomenal success 
in his community, while the poor chemist 
who makes one mistake in his life has to 
hear about it the rest of his existence. 
It will not do for him to be 99 per cent 
right, he has got to be 100 per cent per- 
fect. Considering the quality of his 
service and the pon position he is 
forced to occupy, the achievements of the 
chemist are many and remarkable. 

Not so long ago, in the Journal of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, there appeared an article on the 
relation of millers and chemists. It seems 
that millers as a class have about the 
same attitude toward their own chemists 
as the brokers and merchants have toward 
the public analysts. Yet the world knows, 
when any dispute arises as to the quality 
of flour from a certain mill, the miller 
will invariably swear that his chemist is 
right and the public analyst dead wrong. 

The flour chemist uses no different 
principles of chemistry than does his 
brother in the edible oil line. The latter 
is just as prone to disagree in his reports; 
yet the business is “standardized” chem- 
ically from A to Z. The official certificate 
of analysis is the bona fide evidence of 
quality, and no oil dealer would do with- 
out it. 

It is the miller’s chief argument that 
he cannot control the seasonal variations 
in the quality of his raw material, wheat, 
as produced by climate, condition of the 
soil, etc., and that he is quite narrowly 
restricted in the source of his supply to 
his geographic position. He must there- 
fore do his best with wheats as he finds 
them. In short, he tries to keep his brands 
as uniform in appearance and quality as 
possible under more or less changing con- 
ditions. 

The quality and character of flour de- 
pend upon three things, the nature of the 
wheat, care in its selection and blending, 
and the method of milling. Now, in spite 
of the seasonal variation in wheat, the 
miller has at all times the option of se- 
lecting from the better grades and of so 
blending as to yield a high grade product. 
The up-to-date mill does not rely alone 
on weight per bushel and amount of for- 
eign seed and ‘impurities to furnish the 
whole story of wheat quality, but takes 
care to determine protein value, and to 
run a sample through an experimental 
mill for some idea of yield and quality. 

In regard to the third element, there is 
no lack of uniformity in milling. It is 
quite possible to “standardize” conditions 





there. The entire operation permits of 
close control. The modern roller mill has 
displaced the old-fashioned stone mill, 
and science becomes increasingly neces- 
sary to regulate practice and to turn out 
high grade and uniform products. If the 
miller would swallow his prejudices, 
learn a little more about cereal chemistry 
or utilize to a greater extent the services 
of a good flour chemist, he can discover 
better ways of keeping his flours uniform 
in quality and up to grade than by at- 
tending to the mechanics of milling and 
strict factory routine. 

Now he may feel that the amount of 
flour entering into the grades or the 
make-up of his brands concerns no one 
but himself, and that he is entitled to 
certain secrets of his own; that it is no- 
body’s bloomin’ business whether he 
grinds four and a quarter or four and 
three quarters bushels of wheat, to make 
a barrel of flour. But it is the outsider’s 
belief- that, whatever the process or for- 
mula, it is the public’s business that the 
products conform to certain requisites the 
moment they come out on the open mar- 
ket to compete with others. This must 
be done as a measure of protection. 

It is presumptuous on the miller’s part 
to feel that the public should buy mer- 
chandise having no definite expression of 
quality, but which implies simply the 
mill’s individual and not disinterested 
classification. Brands are merely labels, 
and the difference between them a mat- 
ter of phraseology, unless a certain con- 
tent is stipulated that is susceptible to 
proof. No manufacturer has a right to 
demand acceptance of the factory’s defi- 
nition of its own product. 

The classes of flour represented in our 
price list have appeared on the market 
long enough to have acquired certain dis- 
tinctions in the public eye. Each kind 
caters to a distinct trade and serves a 
certain purpose. So long as there are 
no specific indices or standards of com- 
mon application understood in a transac- 
tion, there can be no guaranty or security 
involved, and the buying end of the line 
has little power of redress if anything is 
wrong. The baking industry is therefore 
strong for standardization. The bakers 
happen to be the chief sufferers under the 
present lack of system and loose appli- 
cation of terms. 

Actually, there is nothing to prevent 
unscrupulous marketing of inferior flour 
under high grade guise, except, of course, 
the miller’s own sense of propriety and 
the buyer’s wits. But even in legitimate 
business, questions of quality always 
arise, and where there is no fixed basis of 
grading, there is apt to be considerable 
misunderstanding and dispute. 

The unknowing public is given plenty 
of opportunity to get stung. Whenever 
this happens there is at hand no positive 
way of redress. Bringing the case up for 
arbitration before trade associations 
means leaving it to the opinion of one or 
a number of men who base their judg- 
ment on: the wording of the contract, in 
which the miller has from its very nature 
the greater advantage, and if upon the 
flour itself, the quality and the grade are 
considered upon purely physical criteria. 
A chemical analysis is rarely entertained. 
If so, it is always subordinated to the 
empirical method. If taken to court, the 
case resolves itself to the same ends, to 
an exhibition of legal talent and the pit- 
ting of one flour “expert” against an- 


other. The lack of any definite standards _ 


for the terms used is bound to leave a 
case at the mercy of tradition and au- 
thority. 

When the flour chemist and the prac- 
tical “expert” differ in their views of the 
flour at issue, the facts and the opinions 
of the former are largely discounted. 

A great deal of flour is accepted or 
rejected on slick-and-dough tests alone. 
It is only when a dispute arises, in seek- 
ing every possible means to acquire evi- 
dence for success, that the litigants have 
recourse to chemical analysis. 

There was the case of one who con- 
tracted for straight grade soft winter 
flour. Upon delivery the flour was ana- 
lyzed, the quality having been suspected. 

here were five cars. Samples taken 
from each showed variations in ash con- 
tent from 0.43 to 0.65 per cent, color from 
light gray white to dull cream white, glu- 
ten from slightly over 9 per cent to al- 
most 13. The first car was the only one 
that had flour that a chemist would call 
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soft winter straight. The others had ev- 
ery indication of being admixed with hard 
wheat flour, presumably of clear grade, 
especially when the character of the glu- 
ten was taken into consideration. At any 
rate, they were certainly not soft winter 
straight grade flours, and they were not 
uniform in quality. 

Decision was rendered in favor of the 
mill. The delivery was adjudged a proper 
one. Why? Lack of standards of gen- 
eral acceptance, faith in the miller’s own 
definitions as regards grade, general 
wording of the contract, distrust in the 
value of the chemist’s report, and implicit 
reliance on physical tests. 

It may be that the lack of cordiality 
between business men and the chemist is 
due in part to the fact that the former 
are much older men who value their self- 
acquired experience highly, and resent 
what they feel is unwarranted interfer- 
ence and intrusion on the part of the 
younger men. Yet their much touted ex- 
perience really amounts to very little in 
the advancement of their business, for it 
is incapable of transmission from one 
person to another and yields little that is 
of scientific value. Chemistry has come 
into the milling and baking industry to 
help. It is well that this be Sens in mind 
when any attempt is made to belittle the 
chemist and his work. It is a fact that 
men high up in the business world prefer 
to throw the weight of the accumulated 
knowledge and experience of years in the 
scale against progress, simply because 
they happen to be interested parties, and 
their conservatism blinds them to the 
value to themselves in the long run of 
any innovation in policy or improvements 
on the old. 

I participated in one court case where 
flour with an ash content of 0.79 per cent 
had been sold as a hard winter straight. 
In all the years of my humble experience 
I can recall few values running over 0.56. 
Even clears seldom go over 0.72. All the 
other chemical facts tended to prove the 
sample to be a poor quality clear, if any- 
thing. Certainly not a straight. Lost 
between discussion of “stuffed” straight 
and “cut” straight, the flour experts had 
their say, and the buyer got stuck with 
the flour. 

The joke of it is that occasionally the 
party losing in such a suit finds the flour 
a white elephant on his hands, as it has 
been made difficult for him to dispose of 
it on any classification. Wherefore, when 
all is said and done, flour is still a cat- 
in-the-bag proposition. 

3—ANALOGY OF COTTONSEED OIL 


In most particulars, the vegetable oil 
industry is similar to that of flour. To 
illustrate the points in common that have 
a bearing on our argument, we shall com- 
pare cottonseed oil with wheat flour. 

Like wheat, cotton is one of the bumper 
crops of the country. The seed varies 
widely in character, due to the same 


causes that operate in the case of grain, -- 


namely, soil, climate, variety sown, etc. 
It is expressed to produce crude oil and 
cake, as wheat is milled into flour and 
offal. The products are used for identi- 
cal purposes, one kind for live stock and 
fertilizer, the other for human consump- 
tion. The crude oil is refined into several 
grades, as the total floury portion of the 
wheat is converted into patent and clear 
grades. 

The refined oil is comparable to the 
straight grade of flour. There are two 
general kinds, the summer oil made di- 
rectly from the crude by the addition of 
lye in slight excess over the amount neces- 
sary to neutralize the fatty acids, con- 
verting them to soap and throwing down 
impurities and removing most of the color 
of the oil; and the winter variety, de- 
rived from the summer oil by removal 
of “stearine” or that portion of the oil 
that settles out as a solid during the 
winter season or at 32 degrees tempera- 
ture, Fahrenheit. 

In either case, to pass as prime quality, 
the oil must be clear, free from water and 
settlings, sweet in flavor and odor, the 
acidity less than a a of 1 per cent, 
and the color not darker than 35 yellow 
and 7.6 red and not lighter than 35 yellow 
and 3.5 red on the Lovibond color scale, 
for 514, inches of oil. The winter oil, in 
addition, must pass the cold test—that is, 
that it shall remain limpid at the freezing 
point of water for five hours. 

Of ‘the summer oils, there are further 
varieties, good off summer yellow, off 
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summer yellow, reddish off summer yel- 
low, and bleachable prime summer yellow. 
All of these are required to meet certain 
conditions of quality. 

Then we have the white cottonseed oils, 
prime summer and prime winter, of a 
color no deeper than 20 yellow—2.5 red. 

These varieties are subdivisions of the 
one cottonseed oil. The specifications 
have been reached in the advancement 
of the cottonseed crushing industry in 
order to fit the different qualities of oil, 
as | gy op into definite classes or 
grades for convenience and for price 
regulation in trading. These grades, 
moreover, are used for specific commer- 
cial purposes, the manufacture of mayon- 
naise dressings, cooking oils, salad and 
butter oils, compound lards, etc. 

It might be said that cottonseed oil is 
a finished product in itself, while flour is 
an intermediate, manufactured chiefly for 
the purpose of conversion into another 
and distinct product, bread. It is to be 
noted, however, that much of tne cot- 
tonseed oil produced forms the raw ma- 
terial or the basis for other products. 
Oleomargarine, for instance, is made 
from cottonseed oil, together with oleo 
oil from beef fat and neutral lard, and 
churned with a little butter, cream or 
milk. 

It might also be claimed that oil grades 
predetermine the use to which they are 
put, while in the case of the more com- 
plex compound flour, from the knowledge 
at hand, we cannot predict from the 
grade with any degree of certainty what 
kind of bread will result. A patent is the 
highest grade of flour, not because we 
say so, but because it is intrinsically the 
highest quality of flour made, and hence 
should make the whitest and the best loaf 
of bread. The reason why sometimes it 
doesn’t is the occasion for our argument, 
since, when standards are properly ap- 
plied, the grades will mean something 
more than mere definition. 

The system of grading has _ been 
achieved through evolution, a natural 
process of growth, and represents a divi- 
sion of a product into various classes of 
quality. In the case of flour the classi- 
fication is based on the process of manu- 
facture alone, while in the case of edible 
oils it is in addition designed to meet 
certain ends. For example, the maker 
of margarine has the option of selecting 
a “butter” oil from the prime summer 
yellow grade or, as often the case, an oil 
of darker color than 35 yellow and 7.6 
red. The baker has a similar choice in 
respect to flour. He can avail himself of 
various grades for blending flours to suit 
his own method of doughing and baking, 
and take advantage of the cheaper mar- 
ket rates thereby. Short patents are 
rarely used, on account of their high 
price. The long patent is the bakers 
grade. Clears of hard, strong wheat are 
often used to mix with flours of the softer 
variety. 

The difference lies in that one knows in 
advance exactly what he is getting, and 
the other does not. There is nothing 
wrong with the system itself, but rather 
with the looseness with which the terms of 
grade are applied. With proper specifi- 
cations for each, we have at hand some 
information of value to the baker, and 
upon this groundwork we shall be able 
in the future by improvement to gather 
sufficient data to predict the kind of fin- 
ished product obtainable. A chemical 
analysis of flour may not completely 
establish the value of a flour, but it is a 
surer and better method of sorting out 
flours and classifying them for the final 
test of its quality in the baking than any 
method so far devised. 

The so-called chemical characteristics 
of oil are not to be confused with the 
constants appearing in the grade. The 
former include values like iodine num- 
ber, saponification number, specific grav- 
ity, index of refraction, etc., and deter- 
mine its identity as to whether or not it 
is genuine. They have nothing to do with 
degree of Sages And so with flour. 
The constants which would express the 
baking value of a flour do not lie in the 
chemical or microscopical composition of 
flour; they must come from properties 
and traits inherent in the flour that ex- 
press the quality item. This grading at- 
tempts to do, for, after all, a grade may 
be defined as a degree of refinement or 
purity. Color and ash content, for in- 
stance, are features of quality, as repre- 
senting relative freedom from offal. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The regulations that have been applied 
to cottonseed oil represent progress, step 
by step. Today, oils are no longer passed 
upon by general inspection alone, but in 
most cases must be certified to by the 
chemist. At the New York Produce Ex- 
change, a chemical statement of quality 
must accompany every tender of cotton- 
seed oil. 

The Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
has seen fit to standardize cottonseed oil 
products, without waiting for federal ac- 
tion. Standards have been applied to 
feed, and are in the process of formation 
for baking and for bread. Why should 
flour be an exception, and remain on an 
uncertain and unsettled basis? 

All the arguments the miller or his 
broker can muster to support their oppo- 
sition to regulation of flour grades ought 
to carry like weight in the oil industry. 
Imagine what would happen to the oil 
business now, if a general process of 
manufacture were alone permitted to de- 
fine the various kinds of products, and if 
trading in these grades rested on ocular 
examination. 

There was a time when cottonseed oil 
was accepted at face value. That is to 
say, we took the mills’ word for it, and 
only checked it by looking at the oil and 
tasting it. To the scientific mind, it is 
as humorous to witness the practical 
flour man work up little dough patties 
and roll them between the thumb and 
fingers and pull and stretch them, as it 
is to see your old-time oil sampler and 
inspector hold a four-ounce bottle of oil 
before him, give it a squint, apply it to 
his lips, gargle and smack, and then ex- 
pectorate the oil over the floor. In both 
cases, the fellow works with an air 
of mystery and a finality of judgment 
that convince the lay spectator what a 
wonderful thing it is to posses practical 
experience. 

Time was, also, when it was thought 
that you could not standardize oils. The 
same old arguments, including the invo- 
cation to Providence, were used liber- 
ally. Today you have the very millers 
themselves pushing the grading of oils, 
with each newly discovered use for such, 
to an extent undreamed of by the pioneer 
who first undertook as an experiment the 
crushing of the cottonseed for its oil. 

If cottonseed oil were expressed in 
terms of the manufacturing process, as 
is the case with flour, on a basis of 
yield or extraction percentage from the 
eriginal crude oil or from the seed, any 
refined oil would be prime summer yel- 
low. And if it were left to the inspec- 
tors to decide as to the quality, the busi- 
ness, as it is run today on large scale 
operations, would be demoralized. That 
was all right in the good old days when 
the industry -was in its swaddling clothes, 
but not now, when it has reached the full 
stature of maturity. Isn’t it about time 
for the flour industry to leave the crib 
and begin creeping? 

If the current system of buying and 
selling oils cannot go back to a previous 
condition without disastrous results, then 
the flour business can ill afford to linger 
long in its present status, but must seek 
a like higher level. 

No one has defined a straight grade of 
flour, or any other grade, in the lan- 
guage of its content. It may be all 
of the flour of the wheat, the percentage 
of which varies, or all with variable 
amounts removed as offal. But the color 
remains undefined, no ash content is spe- 
cified, no protein value given, nothing is 
told by which it can be identified outside 
the mil as a straight grade flour. You 
may take the miller’s word for it, you 
may take the inspector’s test for it, but 
to back their estimate no figures are 

ven. 

It is to be noted, in the case of cotton- 

seed oil, that there are two kinds of spe- 
cifications given in the regulation of 
grade—one set on physical and the other 
on chemical considerations. The defini- 
tion of color and acidity are numerical; 
hence little or no chance is left for per- 
sonal interpretation. With flour, how- 
ever, the physical phase is alone enter- 
tained, and as that is incapable of com- 
mensuration in figures that would hold 
true for every mill in the country, un- 
— and wide variation in judgment 
prevail. 
The rns 8 pages oe Sete is not strict- 
y regulated to meet the precise require- 
meee eon purposes of those who buy. to 
consume it. It is the wrong end of the 
line that decides the grade. 


Fundamentally, what does the baker / 
care who the miller is, and how much of 
the flour he puts into the patent and how 
much into the clear grades? He is pri- 
marily interested in getting flour suit- 
able to his particular method of dough 
handling al bread making. How is he 
going to know in advance of actual bak- 
ing how a particular lot of flour is going 
to turn out? The baking test is to him 
the final arbiter of value, but there are 
certain facts about a flour that he is 
entitled to know before purchase, so as 
to give — liberty of action and 
some preliminary information of value 
in baking. He certainly does not like to 
leave it entirely to his flour broker to 
tell him what to buy. 


4.—DISCUSSION OF CRITERIA 


If one gaze upon the heavens, he may 
easily select from among the many stars 
some such conspicuous grouping as the 
Great and Lesser Bear and the Pleiades. 
In the latter system there are six stars 
commonly visible, the seventh being by 
tradition the lost Pleiad. Keener eyes 
are able to discern several more. As a 
matter of fact, there are over 40,000 
stars in the cluster, visible through the 
telescope, and no longer of definite shape, 
but without form and densely nebulous. 

Consider the subject of flour. There 
are a few salient features that give tan- 
gible basis for forming ideas on grade. 
They must be considered in their general 
aspect, however, for with too much de- 
tail, one is lost in bewilderment and lack 
of direction. This is the chief reason 
why it has been so difficult to fix stand- 
ards for the grading of flour. Those that 
go about it want to accomplish too much 
at the start. They delve into the qual- 
ity item too thoroughly, when actually 
we are more concerned with proper clas- 
sification of kind in relation to the trade 
than we are with the respective merits 
of the various grades. ‘There are all 
kinds of factors influencing the char- 
acter and quality of flour, and all sorts 
of methods—chemical, physical and 
bakeshop—purporting to determine and 
catalogue them. 

While there is no marked dividing line 
between the different grades, the one 
gradually merging into the other, there 
are differences appreciable enough, both 
in regard to natural characteristics and 
to market values, to furnish the neces- 
sary criteria for definite judgment. A 
scheme can be and will be eventually de- 
vised to distinguish between them at 
all times, to meet the requirements of the 
discriminating merchant, and for better 
price regulation. This can be done by 
accepting the milling definition and for- 
tifying it by making its application more 
specific and authoritative. The addition 
of fixed limits on ash content, on color if 
possible, and a minimum of protein, if 
somewhat arbitrary, would nevertheless 
settle the problem for always by estab- 
lishing the necessary basis to adhere to 
and to go by. Step by step the process 
of improvement can then go on. 

Let us consider the outstanding items 
of commercial value, color, soundness 
and uniformity, granulation, ash, gluten, 
protein, loaf quality and moisture, in 
the order of importance on the market. 

Flour is valued in proportion to its 
lightness (not necessarily whiteness) of 
color. The lighter it is, the more highly 
rated the flour. It is generally assumed 
that, with the requisite color in a sam- 
ple, there are present the other proper- 
ties that go to make up its commercial 
value. Hence the difference in color is 
represented by the relative percentage 
of difference in market value. Roughly 
speaking, a clear represents 70 per cent 
of the value of a first patent or 80 per 
cent of a standard patent on spring 
flour, Minneapolis quotations, because 
there is that difference in the color of 
the two grades. 

In the case of cottonseed oil, the color 
is defined in terms of Lovibond’s color 
scale by a combination of yellow and red 
glasses. Practically speaking, the color 
of oil is of the one kind, the difference 
being a matter of degree, one oil being 
darker ‘or lighter in that particular color. 
Hence, by changing both glasses or hold- 
ing the yellow-glass constant and chang- 
ing only the it is possible to match 
the color of a sample of oil quite closely. 
With flour, however, the Lovibond does 
not work out so well. There is the add- 
ed feature of difference in color quality 
as well as in the nature of the two sub- 
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stances. The base of the color in flour 
in the dry state, “in the dust,” is white, 
with various shades of cream, yellow, 
gray and brown, and the degree of varia- 
tion is too slight for practical use of the 
Lovibond method. A test must therefore 
be devised to measure the color of flour 
in some fixed units before the color fac- 
tor can enter into any regulation of 
rade. 

Ash is the mineral constituent of 
wheat, derived from the soil. It consti- 
tutes about 1.5 per cent of the wheat, 
and varies in different crops very little 
from year to year. It bears a direct re- 
lation to the degree of flour refining, as 
the more completely the bran and thie 
germ are removed in the mill process, 
the lower is the ash content. Hence it is 
of the greatest value in establishing the 
grade of flour, especially since its con- 
tent in the different grades holds fairly 
constant from season to season. While 
the amounts for each are pretty general- 
ly known, no definite limits ave ever 
been placed officially. Ash should al- 
ways be considered with color. The low- 
er the ash, the lighter the color, the hizh- 
er the grade. 

Soundness signifies taste and odor to 
the inspector. To the chemist, it mens, 
in addition, the question of acidity and 
soluble extract. Flours containing bran 
or germ develop acidity more rapiilly 
than those free from offal, due to lactic 
fermentation which acts by converting 
the sugar into lactic acid. The measure 
of the amount of free acid present in 
flour is of considerable help in deciding 
whether or not the sample is unsound. 
Of like importance is the relative amount 
of flour soluble in cold water, as indic:it- 
ing the degree of degradation of ilie 
gluten and the starch. An excess of s0l- 
uble extract denotes uhsoundness. These 
two values can be definitely expressed 
and are unaffected by the personal equa- 
tion, as would be the case with flavor 
alone. 

Uniformity implies comparative equ:|- 
ity in respect to color, ash and granul:- 
tion of all samples representative of a 
given lot or shipment of flour. New 
York flour inspection is concerned only 
with soundness and uniformity. 

Granulation or fineness is to the in- 
spector the “feel” of the flour in the 
“dust.” The chemist sifts the flour to 
determine the relative percentage rc- 
maining behind or passing through vari- 
ous sieves and bolting silks. To a cer- 
tain degree, this method would measure 
the “dress” or grade of the flour. It is 
chiefly employed in the examination of 
second clears and grahams. It is pos- 
sible by sifting, supplemented by physi- 
cal and chemical testing of the several 
portions, to determine whether a sample 
is genuine graham flour or only an al- 
— or imitation one. 

e character of flour is rated largely 
by the quality and quantity of gluten 
which it contains. Protein and gluten 
are considered as one and the same by 
many flour dealers. This is not correct. 
Protein represents the total nitrogenous 
content of flour as determined chemical- 
ly, and is expressed as nitrogen times 
the factor 5.7. Gluten as such does not 
exist in the dry state in flour, but is 
formed when water is added. On knead- 
ing this one in water and washing out 
the starch, there is left a sticky, elastic 
mass called crude gluten. Since the proc- 
ess of obtaining this _—_ is a physical 
one, the results obtained are extremely 
variable in the hands of different opera 
tors and even of the same, unless certain 
conditions are adhered to. In no case 
does the result represent an exact valuc 
like protein. In spite of this, the gluten 
test tells practically the whole story 
concerning flour quality. The Associa- 
tion of Cereal emists should never 
have dropped this from their considera- 
tion. A great deal of knowledge is 
gained by an experienced operator from 
the relative amount of wet and dry glu- 
ten, its character, color, and its be- 
havior during the washing process. In 
advance of the actual baking, it is an 
index to strength of flour, and foretells 
the quality of the dough and the bread. 

Protein may indicate grade. It is not 
so constant as ash, but the limits within 
eg vein ‘yo gee *] agg 

ve man to as ya 
review of milling for a = of years. 
are sufficiently well defined to permit of 
the use of these figures for the purpose 
of grading. The amount of coule, how- 
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ever, does not measure quality, for one 
flour may have less than another and still 
make better bread. In this respect, it is 
of less value than the gluten. 

Loaf quality is best determined in the 
wholesale bakeshop. Laboratory tests, 
except to the individual operator, are 
practically lacking in value, since too 
much of the personal factor is involved. 
Efforts are now being made along the 
line of proper standardization of for- 
mule, conditions and methods to permit 
of more accurate observations and of 
general comparison of results. The two 
items of absorption and of dough quality, 
which figure so largely in the routine of 
the nontechnical flour expert, are of con- 
siderable importance in developing a cor- 
rect understanding of flour quality, when 
they are determined by the viscometer 
and by dough expansion. 

It is of course a trite saying that the 
best test for determining the bread mak- 
ing value of a flour is in the actual bak- 
ing. No chemical tests have as yet been 
found to measure this value accurately. 
Recently, ater attention has been di- 
rected to the consideration of the carbo- 
hydrates of flour and the concentration 
of the hydrogen ion in a water extract 
of flour, with a view of obtaining data 
of material value in regard to .baking 
properties. This, however, has no direct 
bearing on the subject under discussion. 

Moisture, if present in flour under 13.5 
per cent, is of no consequence. An 
amount in excess of this would affect the 
keeping quality of the flour, as likely to 
produce fermentative changes and in- 
jure quality. It represents the amount 
of water present and, indirectly, the 
amount of flour. It should therefore af- 
ford a check on.the quantity of flour in- 
volved in a business transaction, were it 
not for the fact that actual moisture 
figures are almost impossible to obtain, 
the reports from the different chemists 
varying more in this item of analysis 
than in any other, and for the additional 
fact that there is a lack of data indis- 
pensable to the case that unfortunately 
is not available. Being of a hygroscopic 
nature, flour in transit will vary with 
the weather. Its importance is therefore 
largely discounted in the flour trade. 

We have now briefly considered those 
items of commercial value in general use 
for judgment of flour grade and quality. 
In no single instance have criteria been 
established on a fixed basis for com- 
mercial grading or expressed in percent- 
ages or other definite form of characteri- 
zation. 


5—STANDARDS 


This is a subject that has been agi- 
tated for years. Its solution is simple 
enough. The trouble has been that too 
many views have been permitted to color 
and complicate the issue. The miller’s 
end has been stressed too much. As a 
manufacturer, he is naturally opposed to 
any outside attempt to regulate his 
product. But in business, the buyer’s or 
the consumer’s end furnishes the best 
argument, as they are the ones that put 
up the money. If they wish to discrimi- 
nate, as they show every reason to, the 
trade would soon have to conform to 
their demands. 

At present, most of the buying is done 
on sample. The standards used are cer- 
tain brands of the leading mills. Request 
is made that the flour purchased come 
up to these type samples in respect to 
quality, by color and dough comparisons. 
Even export trade is carried out on this 
basis. Those brands that have achieved 
the distinction of acting as models are 
unquestionably of high grade character. 
But that is beside the point. What is 
desired more than general comparative 
value is actual content on a fixed basis. 

Step by step the process of “standardi- 
zation” is quietly going on. Here and 
there are found dealers who handle flour 
on other requisites than label, mill grad- 
ing or physical guesswork. The large 
bakeries exact compliance in respect to 
certain chemical specifications. 

Eventually, flour will be as thoroughly 
regulated as is the vegetable oil business. 
Either the various milling organizations 
should wake up to the futility of oppos- 
ing the inevitable and on a set of 
regulations and rulings governing trade 
nn this commodity, or the federal govern- 
ment should establish the ‘necessary 
standards and definitions. ; 

General belief to the contrary, some 
fairly definite stipulations can be applied 
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to flour. A few characteristic properties 
can be measured numerically. The sim- 
plest of these are the ones already in 
general use. It remains to define them 
in terms of some unit of measure or with 
reference to some fixed standard of com- 
parison. 

It may be that recent research has 
found an easier and more accurate meas- 
ure of grade in the determination of 
offal in flour, or the relative amount of 
pentosan and fat as indicative of the 
content of bran and germ, but just now 
we must deal with the plainest and most 
readily understood indices. 

Terms, to mean anything, must be 
something more than mere definitions. 
They should be backed by figures, when- 
ever possible, as furnishing the means of 
precise measurement at all times. When 
such figures are based on laboratory find- 
ings, they can be checked up, form the 
foundation for comparison between the 
results of one observer and those of an- 
other located thousands of miles apart, 
and can be registered for future use as 
statistical value or for ready reference 
in the event of question or dispute, long 
after the particular flour has been con- 
sumed. The great advantage that chemi- 
cal criteria have over physical observa- 
tions is that they are practically unin- 
fluenced by the personal factor, and that 
they establish the groundwork for proper 
interpretation of positive scientific facts. 
Progress is thus rendered possible. 

Obvious reasons dictate that standardi- 
zation for general purposes be carried 
only so far as to achieve precision in 
grading with the least regulation possible. 
No attempt should be made to rule on 
the matter of quality any more than pro- 
ceeds naturally from the grading itself. 
Quality must still remain an intrinsic 
possession of the miller. His trade has 
been built around the merit of his brands. 
Moreover, it is not the purpose to inter- 
fere with current processes of milling or 
with particular brands upon the market, 
any more than to exact compliance to the 
minimum requirements of grade and to a 
certain minimum of quality. Nothing 
could be fairer. Our task is then, pri- 
marily, one of nomenclature. 

Ash content is the most valuable index 
of grade available. It measures the 
“dress” or milling quality of flour. Con- 
sidered by itself, it has acquired undue 
importance and has been badly abused. 
Buying on ash analysis is no guaranty of 
quality, for flour with a high ash con- 
tent may make as good bread as one 
with much lower ash. Furthermore, of 
two samples of flour in the same grade, 
it does not always follow that the one 
with less ash is the better flour. Never- 
theless, since the amount of mineral 
matter indicates the extent of refining in 
the removal of offal from flour, from a 
commercial standpoint, as opposed to 
the views of the food faddist, the less 
there is of this ingredient, the more high- 
ly is the flour rated. The color improves 
as the ash decreases: the two should be 
considered together. 


(Continued on page 1168.) 





SOYA BEANS IN WISCONSIN 


MitwavukeEe, Wis.—In the promotion 
of the soya bean growing industry of 
Wisconsin, the state college of agricul- 
ture has issued a bulletin which points 
out additional uses of the bean. This 
says: 

“Another use for the soya bean, the 
plant which has proved to be the salva- 
tion of a great many sandy farms in 
central Wisconsin, has been recently dis- 
covered and the value of the soya bean 
may be increased many fold as the re- 
sult. Oil from the soya bean is now used 
extensively in the manufacture of paints 
as a substitute for linseed, and is proving 
very satisfactory. 

“After the oil has been extracted the 
soya bean meal is sold as an excellent 
high protein feed for dairy cows. It 
contains about 40 per cent of protein, 
slightly more than old process oil~meal. 

“Growing soya. beans for oil and meal 
will in the next few years become an ex- 
tensive practice in central Wisconsin. 
The licht soils that prevail in that por- 
tion of the state are particularly adapted 
to the production ‘of- soya «beans; ‘and 
they’ will produce a’ bigger return per 
acre than will any ‘other light soil crop.” 
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The Rialto, moving picture house of 
New York, announces Marion Davies in 
“Adam and Eva,” Riesenfeld’s Classical 
Jazz Orchestra and the Einstein Theory 
of Relativity—“the one-hour scientific 
version at eleven o’clock every morning. 
Abridged version daily in regular pro- 

am.” 

Einstein himself having been unable to 
explain his theory of relativity to any but 
a few great mathematicians upon his 
memorable visit to Paris, it has remained 
for the movies to demonstrate the fourth 
dimension of space (not time, by the 
way) to audiences familiar, we assume, 
with differential calculus. 

* #*# 


In October The Notebook referred to 
a volume of verse by Herbert J. Hall, 
“The Sea World Waits,” then recently 
from the press. On February 19 Dr. 
Hall died at his home in Marblehead 
and at the simple funeral services given 
at the church in the gray old seaport 
selections from Dr. Hall’s books were 
read by the minister. I have reread Dr. 
Hall’s “The Sea World Waits” since then 
and certain graceful lines blend with the 
beloved memory of the man who wrote 
them: 


“Spray drenched ledges, brown as the 
weeds are brown, 

White ridged as foam is 
touched with green 

Of bay—low spreading oaks and pines 
that lean 

As the wind wills—tall cliffs plunging 
down and down 

To lightless depths of sea that hold 
and drown; 

And here behind their sheltering rock- 
carved screen 

A few gray houses, low and patched 
and mean,— 

Lonely and still—the little fisher town— 


white,— 


Lost in the sea, remote and bleak and 
still 
The last brave outpost of the world 


of men. 

Here have I come, here shall all striv- 
ing cease— 

My work is done—here shall I have 
my fill 


Of silence. Give me your perfect quiet 
then, 

Dream Island, give me at last your 
own great peace.” 


A clipping from the Boston Herald, 
from which I have omitted several para- 
graphs, reads: 

“There must have been many sad 
hearts when the announcement of Dr. 
Hall’s death was read. Although his 
long and serious illness had caused much 
apprehension among his friends, there 
was a lingering hope that he might be 
spared for many more years of useful- 
ness for he was still so young. 

“His was a rare nature, exquisitely 
gentle, tender and sympathetic, and his 

iving himself so unsparingly to his 
riends doubtless affected his health 
which was always delicate. He was nev- 
er so happy as when doing for their 
pleasure, sharing with them his love for 
music, books and pictures, and occasion- 
ally reading from his own verses, His 
beautiful voice in song will long haunt 
the memory of the few who were privi- 
leged to hear it, his modesty forbidding 
his singing to the many. He was a con- 
sistent lover of nature. She appealed to 
him in all her phases, and his beloved 
ocean had always a fascination for him 
even in her most angry mood. Deeply 
as he will be mourned by a host of de- 
voted friends, the feeling must be uni- 
versal that Dr. Hall had accomplished 
in his 50 years more than is attained by 
most men whose lives have reached the 
allotted three-score and ten.” 

Dr. Hall was a contributor to “The 
Bellman,” among other periodicals, and 
his poem entitled “Famine” will appear 
in the forthcoming Anniversary Number 
of The Northwestern Miller. His first 
book of verse, “Moonrise,” was largely 
reprint from the foregoing publication 


and from “Collier’s Weekly.” “The Un- 
troubled Mind” is perhaps his best 
known collection of essays although his 
work includes several other volumes 
written in the same vein. 


* * 


From “Our Theatres of Today and 
Yesterday” by Ruth Crosby Dimmick 
I note that the first playhouse in New 
York was built in 1750 and was called 
the Nassau Street Theatre. The opening 
bill was “Richard III” with Thomas 
Kean, the first actor to attempt a per- 
formance of “Richard III” in America. 
Among the plays which Kean produced 
were “Sir Henry Wildair,” “Beaux’s 
Stratagem,” “Recruiting Officer,” “Cato” 
and “Hob in the Wall.” Granting that 
Kean played to capacity houses the 
theatre netted at a single performance 
but $126.75, figuring 10 boxes at five shil- 
lings, which would equal $6.25, the pit, 
seating 161 persons at 4 shillings each, 
equaling $90.50, and the gallery, seating 
242, at 2 shillings each, equal to $30. In 
1758 the theatre was converted into a 
church by German Calvinists, and seven 
years later was torn down. 


* * 


Christopher Morley, of the New York 
Evening Post, writes that our Notebook 
is “bully stuff,” and our innate modesty 
demands that we repeat the welcome and 
kindly statement. Whether it is true or 
not, it makes us feel like buying a new 
spring suit (neat but not gaudy) and 
investing, peradventure, in a collar or 
two. 

* # 

Speaking of Shakespeare and the mu- 
sical glasses, we are interested in the 
man who purchased a “complete set of 
Shakespeare” on the installment plan. 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Hamlet” and “The 
Merchant of Venice” were missing, but 
as the set contained three volumes of 
“Henry the VIII” he was apparently 
satisfied. 

* * 

The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 
years ago. The following matter appears 
in the issue dated March 11, 1898: 

Editorial—A Cleveland flour man 
speaks for Put-in-Bay as a meeting 
place for the Winter Wheat Millers’ 
League.—A bullish reader who objects to 
our words in behalf of corn products is 
answered.—Lack of method and system 
in approaching Congress.—General Bar- 
ry too far in advance of facts, and Dr. 
Wiley too far behind.—Dr. Wiley urged 
to come up to date. 

Minneapolis—The flour output was 
heavy, 280,285 bbls, against 272,530 the 
previous week.—Seventeen mills were in 
operation Tuesday.—Large production 
estimated for this week.—F lour was dull, 
sales 170,000 bbls.—Export business was 
slow. 

Head of. the Lakes—The flour output 
was 24,200 bbls, against 23,560 the pre- 
vious week.—Export shipments for the 
week were 4,670 bbls, against 1,030 the 
previous week.—The flour market was 
poe 4 dull. Production will be light this 


week, 

St. Louis and the Southwest—Millers 
were encouraged by improved conditions 
affecting certain lines of trade—Flour 
stocks March 1 were 37,450 bbls, against 
56,551 a year age. 

Editorial subjects in the issue of 
= 18, 1898, are summarized as fol- 
ows: 

The death of P. H. Macgill, of Balti- 
more, is noted, with age ar of gen- 
uine sorrow.—The notably unjust deci- 
sion by the flour committee of the New 
York Produce Exchange, in the Green- 
bank-McCarty arbitration, is censured.— 


‘Reference is made to Superintendent- 


Editor Murray’s “vindication” in the 
Cincinnati Commercial _ Tribune.—Shall 
we have a law on anti-adulteration of 
flour?—Is not the Mosaic law, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” sufficient to cover the 
action of millers?—The Pillsbury price 
prediction on wheat. 

R. E. 








FLOUR GRADES AND STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 1167.) 


A review of milling covering an ex- 
tensive period shows fairly narrow limits 
of ash for each grade. We take the 
liberty of using figures compiled by the 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 


—, appearing in the “Miller’s Al- 
manack”; 

-— Spring—— Hard winter 

Ash Protein Ash Protein 

pet. pet. pet. pet. 

First patent..... 0.38 11.7 0.37 11.5 

Standard patent 0.48 11.9 0.47 11.6 

Straight ....... 0.52 11.9 0.50 11.8 

First clear ..... 0.72 13.1 0.69 13.0 

Soft winter Pacific Coast 

Ash Protein Ash Protein 

pet. pet. pet. pet. 

First patent .... 0.33 9.4 0.38 9.5 

Standard patent. 0.40 9.4 0.45 9.6 

Straight ........ 0.43 9.5 0.50 9.6 

First clear ..... 0.62 12.0 0.64 10.3 


As indicative of the flours appearing 
on the New York market, the following 
data from the French-Pancoast Labora- 
tories are given, based on the analysis 
of their average New York patent, which 
is a mixture each month of the dozen or 
so leading brands of hard spring flour: 


7-Percentage— 
1916— sh Gluten 
SE NAb 5 ds00 640d 000 se 00s 0.43 10.5 
SUF ceess abies 606 coweenes 0.46 10.0 
PE 55 4:0 6.908 0d) 0 6 84-988 0.49 10.1 
BeMtemVer 2. ccccccescccce 0.48 9.9 
CRORNUOP sc cccccseecseceose 0.48 10.1 
MPT CLEC 0.50 10.8 
1917— 
SE ncn ny octennesseene 0.51 11.0 
EE. 0.0.60. héwA 40 OSM bAONe 0.51 11.9 
CE cakes 606089660 hbeee ae 0.52 12.0 
BE wate cncccevescecoonre 0.52 12.3 
Ce eee bh bees wae eRe eee 0.53 12.6 
DUE weaececccacdccoesuess 0.50 12.0 
BE. inp 0443556000 00002 0.49 11.8 
SN ch eeeceose eines 0.51 11.8 
DE c2acantaceeweeeeen 0.49 12.0 
TIMED occ ccccccssnves 0.48 11.9 
--Percentage— 
Ash Protein 
February, 1918, 95 per cent 
war standard ........+.. 0.53 11.2 
September, 1918, 100 per 
cent war standard ...... 0.59 13.1 
Bsc 64.0 6406606800 008:05 08 0.45 11.1 
DCT ES ban €4449:0.000 408% 0.49 11.8 
rrr rr rer Try 0.41 12.9 
ere tere ae 0.44 11.9 


The foregoing figures show the re- 
markable uniformity of the best brands 
on the market. This proves that, in spite 
of the many factors ogrege | the grade 
of a flour, it is possible to adhere quite 
closely to an accepted standard of ash, 
and possibly of gluten or protein. 

With few exceptions, patents as a 
whole come under 0.50 per cent ash and 
clears under 0.80 per cent. Straight 
grade rarely exceeds 0.55 per cent ash. 
The soft wheat flours have a much lower 
mineral content than the hard, under. 
0.45 per cent for the patents, under 0.50 
per cent for the straights and under 0.65 
per cent for the clears. The figures for 
the hard winters are a point or two un- 
der those for the spring, the difference 
between them in any characteristic not 
being as great as between either and 
the soft winter types. 

It is therefore not only possible, but 
expedient and justifiable, to set definite 
minimum limits on ash content for the 
several grades and types of flour. These 
would give us a basis of certainty, not 
implied by any mill definition of grade, 
that is quite accurately determined and 
definitely expressed. 

What ash is to the chemist, color is to 
the inspector or the merchant. By slick- 
ing off flour samples alongside type 
flours of the same grade, an idea of the 
relative color value, and hence quality 
value, is obtained. In the laboratory, a 
number of systems are employed, none 
of which, with the exception of the gaso- 
line color value, measures color in terms 
of any permanent standard. 

It is a very difficult matter to express 
color. In the case of cottonseed oil, even 
the Lovibond method has been found un- 
satisfactory. Still, for practical pur- 
poses, it has the advantage over other 
systems in the oil line, and has prevailed 
so long that it will be no easy matter to 
displace it. In the case of flour, the sur- 
face is irregular and the light is diffused. 
Moreover, its color is seen by reflected 
light, rendering variations in value 
among the different samples examined 


harder to detect than if the color were 
seen by transmitted light, as with oils. 
Other objections are that the colored 
glasses used are not always correct and 
must be standardized from time to time, 
and the units denoting depth or quantity 
of color are very small indeed. The 


error in judgment is therefore quite 
large. 

The Pekar test is the one most often 
used. Here the color is made more ap- 
parent by placing the flour under test in 
juxtaposition with some other of the 
same grade by means of the flour spatula 
or “slick,” on some flat surface of wood 
or glass, immersing the slab in water and 
then allowing it to dry. The degree of 
color is estimated by giving the type 
sample some arbitrary value, as 100 per 
cent, and comparing the sample against 
it. It is customary to give patents a 
100 per cent rating. A first clear may 
be then given the arbitrary value of 80 
per cent, a second clear 60 per cent and 
a straight 95 per cent. The standards 
taken are from the new crop and at short 
intervals throughout the year in order to 
keep abreast of the quality, or else cer- 
tain of the well-known brands are used 
as types of comparison. 

Another method is to base the color 
on the content of ash. For every in- 
crease of unit in the ash, a proportionate 
amount is subtracted from the color 
value. Either a bleached flour with a 
low ash is taken at the top of the series, 
or a standard patent of 0.48 per cent 
ash may be as of 100 per cent color. 
Allowing an increase of one for every 
decrease of two in the hundredths place 
of ash, the color of a short patent of 
0.38 per cent ash would read 105 per 
cent. A straight with 0.54 per cent ash 
would have a color value of 97 per cent, 
and a clear with 0.72 per cent ash would 
be rated 88 per cent. 

A modification of this method so as to 
keep in line with the actual colors of 
the flours as they appear on the market 
would be a reverse of the above pro- 
cedure. At the beginning of the season 
of the particular type of flour, that is, 
when flour from the new crop first ap- 
pears, a representative average color is 
taken on the standard patent grade of 
that flour and given an arbitrary value. 
The ash is then determined on this sam- 
ple of fair average quality of the sea- 
son’s production, as we would say in the 
oil business, or, if no one sample was 
used, an average ash figure for that 
grade is taken, and thereafter the same 
proportional allowance is made as above. 

The nature or the kind of color can 
only be expressed generally, as, for ex- 
ample, the color of a spring patent is 
stated as, color of patent, very light 
cream or patent color, 103 per cent 
cream. The kind of color varies with the 
kind of flour; spring flour being cream 
or cream white in color, hard winter 
cream yellow or creamier than the spring 
variety, and the soft winter white or 
gray white. But, quantitatively speak- 
ing, the color has to do with grading. 
Hence, if the color item is to be oat 
ed in any rules for grading, only the de- 
gree or amount of color need be consid- 
ered. 

Color is imparted to flour through the 
bran and the germ or fat of wheat. The 
higher the grade the lighter the color, the 
refining process extracting more and 
more of the two elements. All of the fat 
and practically all of the color are solu- 
ble in gasoline. The gasoline color meth- 
od therefore measures color in flour 
quantitatively, and compares it in terms 
of a chromate solution of known 
strength. In short, the color of a flour 
is measured by a fixed and permanent 
standard. This, then, would be the ideal 
way of expressing the color, and if some 
limit is placed on each of the grades, it 
should serve the purpose of a commer- 
cial standard. e chief objection ap- 
pears to be that, through the gamut of 
grade from patent to clear, the change in 
color is gradual and the differences too 
slight to permit of accurate measure. 
So, any limit applied to a grade would 
be a very arbitrary one. 

That, however, is not such a bad fea- 
ture. Even an arbitrary value has its 

points. It establishes a definite 

ase to work upon and to improve. One 
thing is certain, and that is the need for 
some scheme of color evaluation in 
fixed units, for color is one of the most 
important properties of flour. It deter- 
mines its value commercially. More than 
anything else, it “sells” flour. It. should 
not be left indeterminate and disputable. 

Throughout this discussion, by color 
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we have meant the natural tint of flour 
in its different states of refinement or 
grades. The effect of aging and of arti- 
ficial bleaching will have to be considered 
in any scheme of color gradation. 

In the matter of protein and gluten, 
attention is directed to the list of fig- 
ures given under discussion of ash. These 
are average values, and do not represent 
the maximum and minimum. At present, 
it may not seem possible to specify any 
definite content of protein for each of 
the grades, on account of extreme varia- 
tions. I believe, however, that a mini- 
mum figure can eventually be set. It is 
to be noted that Navy department speci- 
fications for straight flour call for not 
less than 11.75 per cent of dry gluten 
(Nx5.7) on a basis of 13 per cent mois- 
ture. 

There are two points that should be 
considered from the baker’s standpoint 
in respect to flour of quality for bread 
making purposes. One is that the pro- 
tein should not fall below 10.5 per cent, 
and the other is that the crude gluten 
should tally reasonably close to the total 
protein content of the flour. For pastry 
flour, neither ruling is necessary. Flours 
can, of course, be blended to bring up 
the content of protein to the requisite 
limit. 

In regard to moisture, the standard of 
13.5 per cent maximum has already been 
set for flour in general. Analysis should 
therefore be figured finally to this basis, 
as the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists has recommended. 

A definite limit should be set on the 
acidity of flour. Years ago, the govern- 
ment recorded acid degree values on 
corn and its products, which have been 
accepted as standard by dealers in that 
commodity. There can therefore be no 
reason why acidity in wheat flour should 
not be similarly defined. It should be 
ruled that soundness in flour be governed 
by judgment of odor and taste as cur- 
rently practiced, but that, in any case, 
the acidity must not exceed the maximum 
of say 0.18 or 0.20 per cent, expressed as 
lactic acid. Second clears do not appear 
to be included in the standard definition 
of flour as given by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This acid 
value would thus apply to all grades 
above this, and would therefore not ap- 
pear unreasonable. : 

Absorption and baking quality, while 
of the greatest importance to the baker, 
lie for the present outside our scope. 
It is difficult to express such values in 
definite terms. Strictly speaking, they 
measure the quality of flour and not the 
grade, but, under the heading “Analogy 
of Cottonseed Oil,” we have shown that 
grading is a preliminary sorting out 
process. It defines the general classes of 
quality. Within each class, a flour may 
be of greater or less value than another 
of like grade for baking purposes. Upon 
this kind of quality, it is out of the ques- 
tion to attempt any direct legislation or 
regulation. The bakers will have to de- 
cide that for themselves. So far as the 
general public is concerned., having set- 
tled the problem of grades, the matter 
of quality will more or less take care of 
itself. 

The baking industry is now undergoing 
a certain amount of “standardization.” 
The American Institute has issued an ad- 
mirable scheme for scoring bread values, 
and is collecting data for further work. 

And now as to the actual grading. For 
the present, as a beginning, only the 
three major grades should be defined, 
patent, straight and clear. It may be- 
come necessary later to define short pat- 
ent, second clear and low grade, as well, 
as they possess quite distinct and sepa- 
rate characteristics. A maximum con- 
tent of ash can be definitely prescribed 
for these three classes, reserving for the 
future the establishment of a definite 
color scale and a minimum requirement 
of protein. A little study of data based 
on average milling practice would suf- 
fice to show just where to draw the line. 
That this can very properly be done 
for the best interests of all, no one, in- 
vestigating, can truthfully deny. 

In this connection, it is worth while 
reading a letter accompanying the sched- 
ule of standards of purity for food prod- 
ucts, by a committee of experts acting 
under the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
authorized by Congress in 1902, in: which 
they indicated ‘the principles upon which 
the definitions and standards were. based 
and the general considerations that guid- 
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ed them in their preparation. We quote 
the part of particular import to our 
argument: 

“The standards fixed are such that a 
departure of the articles to which they 
apply, above the maximum or below the 
minimum limit prescribed, is evidence 
that such articles are of inferior or ab- 
normal quality. 

“The limits fixed as standard are not 
necessarily the extremes authentically re- 
corded for the article in question, be- 
cause such extremes are commonly due 
to abnormal conditions of production, 
and are usually accompanied by marks 
of inferiority or abnormality.” 

This is the spirit in which ‘standards 
should be applied to flour grades. he 
writer is prompted to offer the following 
suggestions, it is felt, in accordance with 
this principle, as a necessary and imine- 
diate foundation for further classifica- 
tion. I have hesitated to set any other 
limit than ash, which is quite universally 
accepted as an index of grade, for fear 
of invalidating the entire case for stand- 
ards, in directing attention to particulars 
which in no way affect the essential jus- 
tice of the argument. These details are 
best left to a general discussion in the 
process of applying the principle in- 
volved. A good deal of data can be 
compiled out of which the requisite |im- 
its can be selected to establish the stand- 
ards, on values, easily obtainable, readi- 
ly understood, and of normal and natural 
occurrence in the best milling practice. 
These grades cannot then be regaried 
as arbitrary in the sense of coercion, or 
without rhyme or reason. 

The current method of valuing flours 
on the market from their brands or in:li- 
vidual qualities is inadequate to meet the 
precise conditions of trade on a large 
scale. A classification of flours into pri- 
mary grades, of which the suggestions 
are but a groundwork and a beginning, 
to conform to certain minimum require- 
ments of impersonal and fixed valuation, 
is urgently necessary for the good of the 


Wu industry. 
7 


6—SUGGESTED SPECIFICATIONS 


“Flour is the fine, clean, sound prod- 
uct made by bolting wheat meal, and con- 
tains not more ian 13.5 per cent of 
moisture, not less than 1.25 per cent 
nitrogen, not more than 1 per cent ash, 
and not more than 0.58 per cent fiber.” 
Circular 136 of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. es 

Attention is directed tothe fact that, 
in this general definition for flour, the 
crude fiber contént is required to be less 
than 0.50 per cent. As first clears of the 
spring and hard winter wheat flours con- 
tain in excess of that amount, being on 
the average 0.6 per cent of fiber, a revi- 
sion of definition is obviously in order. 
Flours of the second clear grade are 
also excluded because of an ash content 
greater than 1 per cent. 

Soundness shall be determined by taste 
and odor, and in addition no flour shill 
contain more than 5.5 per cent of soluble 
cold water extract, nor more than 0.20 
per cent acidity, expressed as lactic 
acid, in order to be classed as sound. 

For bread making purposes, flour shill 
have an absorptive capacity of not less 
than 58 per cent and shall contain not 
less than 10.5 per cent of protein (nitro- 
gen x 5.7), when calculated to a mois- 
ture content of 13.5 per cent, and shall 
be capable of yielding, by the process of 
fermentation, a well-risen loaf of good 
texture, odor and taste. 

Patent grade flour is flour derived 
from the reduction of the purified mid 
dlings, free from bran particles, uniform 
and light in color, high ground and well- 
dressed, and containing not more than 
0.50 per cent ash for hard spring, 0.45 
per cent for hard winter, 0.40 per cen! 
for soft winter and 0.58 per cent for 
durum, when calculated to a basis of 
13.5 per cent moisture. 

Clear grade flour is a straight flow: 
from which a portion of the purified 
middlings or the patent flour has been 
removed, containing not more than 0.85 
per cent ash for hard spring, 0.75 per 
cent for hard winter, 0.65 per cent for 
soft winter and 0.95 per cent for durum, 
when calculated to a basis of 13.5 per 
cent moisture. 

Straight grade flour is all of the flour 
of. merchantable quality produced from 
wheat, or a combination of .all of the 
flour streams in the milling process, with 
a small amount removed for low grade, 
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of not more than 97 te cent extraction, 
or of the patent and clear grades, and 
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Canada—Fiour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 












































Sept. 1 to Jan. 31, 1923, by ports of exit, 
shall contain not more than 0.60 per cent jn; rreis of 196 Ibs: 
ash for hard spring, 0.55 per cent for avers To i 
hard winter, 0.50 per cent for soft win- oi . Te U.8 oe 
ter and 0.70 per cent for durum, when “log SRR were. “Paeen . 
: Other Nova Scotia 
calculated to a basis of 13.5 per cent , points sataseeeee. ess 137-838 
; it. John, N. B. ..... 75, . 
moisture. p Other New Bruns- 
ane wick points ......  ..... 18B wecese 
Ree Montreal, Que. ....1,254,850 ..... 743,012 
Wheat wages ty Gunde Quebec, Que. ...... 2) Sees 138 
Total amounts of wheat of each class and Coaticook, Que. .... 305,326 ..... 94,292 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on Abercorn, Que. ..... 10,571 4,042 17,709 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors St. John’s, Que. .... 60,934 38,472 118,717 
licensed under the United States grain stand- St. Armand, Que. .. 714 310 4,526 
ards act, during the seven months from July Other Quebec points ..... Gee. ektass 
1 to Jan. 31, 1922-23 and 1921-22: Cornwall, Ont. ..... oes “e 
thern spring— 1922-23 1921-22 Windsor, Ont. ......  ....- , TET 
ae, Bee _e 52,714 20,055 sree, y vTTr 5,225 9,749 5,655 
8,580 9,890 elland, Ont. ..... o v-aveas .. bowes eesce 
5,241 16,932 Niagara Falls, Ont.. 282,085 130,222 655,851 
4,718 19,265 Bridgeburg, Ont. ... 158,366 46,134 276,500 
que Western Canada 
CN haar ncenses 71,258 66,142 (Fort Frances to 
Pacific Coast) 7,096 29,268 3,119 
Northern spring— Vancouver, B. C.... 45,410 30,967 225,153 
SS Sree 12,537 aoee Prince Rupert, B.C.  .c.ce ccees cevee ° 
MO. B caevseccccccvece 6,694 ° 
NO. 3 cccceeceessecees 3,206 1,266 Totals ..ccccccecs 2,411,398 292,176 2,651,507 
Vr Se 2,361 2,044 
Cee Aa bececeecee 24,798 6,773 Canada—Milling in December 
Red spring— Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
A lS 110 82 by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
ato, Mebiaecs..c . 5 60s 65 86 in December, 1922, as reported by the Domin- 
~~ 2 eRhene 54 80 ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
All GHEE Ecboccccccce 74 67 East West Total 
WORE. cc ccccste 4,501,061 4,019,637 8,520,698 
DOCTRINE cc cccccccces 303 265 GED. ccccccccccs 621,259 486,592 1,007,851 
BArIOY occcccces 56,507 32,891 89,398 
Total hard red spring.... 96,354 73,180 ee SS arr 1,424 
“ me WN 550% 6.05 on 139,092 11,368 150,460 
os oa oii 1.536 Mixed grain ::.. 1,303,927 24,019 1,327,946 
No. 3 aes ait arte 6.717 9,516 Preliminary statement of the products re- 
No. Wiewet ses ccescees 1,374 2,661 a the above grindings in Decem- 
All GREED coccccccccce 661 1,418 er, : 
REE gre andere Wheat flour, bbis— East West Total 
, | rr 10,394 15,131 Manitoba 1 patent. 169,922 356,258 526,180 
| Manitoba 2 patent. 195,653 312,047 507,700 
No 1,101 129 Ont. wint. straight. 49,122 ...... 49,122 
No. 2 - ge eR 8.993 1,447 All GCOS cecccece 680,723 211,235 791,958 
yeep ee Totals, flour .... 995,420 879,540 1,874,960 
— Feed, tons— East West Total 
GRD ieiccceseccs 16,531 5,216 Low grade flour ..... 2,942 4,340 7,282 
Red durum— ~ POG. cece scnececceces 15,050 14,210 29,260 
so 1 4.504 2.219 Shorts and middlings. 19,565 16,504 36,069 
NGM da stn 0 6-0 cea 4,016 3,007 i> be pecan wate S682 63,085 6,089 
ee ee 1,329 1,408 . 
Al pa Paayeas eke 994 529 Ibs— East West Total 
eon Oatmeal ..... 879,021 606,805 1,485,826 
et ‘ 10,843 7,168 werd oF 4,159,940 6,826,610 10,986,550 
Total durum............ 37,768 — 27,510 pearl ...... 277,680 (107,271 = 384,901 
ates 5, ) er 6,68 
Dark hard winter— ly ed and wees . . 
NO. Lovee eeeeeeeeeeees 5,490 7,892 ON ORS 1,008,975 79,576 1,088,551 
BIO, BD cevescccccodseces 9,841 17,654 Ground feed 
NO. B nseeeeeeeeeeeees het wane grains ..... 73,491,792 13,699,666 87,191,458 
All others .......-+++.. 4,17 ¥ Total products in months of August, Sep- 
BNNs ss tvetons ne 6 Se eee oe 
Hard winter— — 22.746 Wheat flour, bbls—Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
eg Diveesesnserseeees 53.765 86.904 Manitoba 1 patent. 315 420 575 668 
NO. 3 seeeeeceveceress gaye) «gage «Manitoba 2 patent. 333 «430 606554 
NO. 8 nose eeeeeeereces oo. ane Ont. wint. straight 34 38 33 28 
All others ....++...++5 29, 513° all others ........ 486 599 857 902 
TEE cic cvccdcets 134,595 177,124 Total flour ....1,168 1,487 2,071 2,152 
Yellow hard winter— Feed, tons— 
ot Oy PPT eeererrr es 1,090 1,690 Low grade flour .. 5 7 9 g 
PIQL TE 6 Shedd occcvctves 9,739 9,756 ti Saha 18 24 32 35 
lg aSeeeer ea 3,744 3,787 Shorts and mid- 
All others ........+++. 3,150 3,508 pS 25 30 39 41 
; ; All other offal..... 5 5 7 7 
7,723 18,741 Other cereals, Ibs— 
Total hard red winter... 179,586 236,525 Rojieg oni |...-10/618. 7,231 12/598 9,801 
Red winter— Barley, pot and 
NGA ce csccccecvcesses 1,525 1,925 DORFE nc ccvevces 239 310 291 437 
fo OS et 19,325 20,573 Rye meal ........ 165 289 135 171 
1 PPP eee 18,730 22,881 Corn flour and 
All Others ....-.cc000% 22,202 24,893 MOAL wececcvece 667 1,497 1,411 1,429 
Ground feed 
Wetals 2. cc cccccces 61,782 70,272 STAINS 22 0c0crs 27,022 $4,491 46,644 58,828 
Western red— Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
ee ae 781 1,334 from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1922, in barrels: 
BUM Ewes bess cieceses 713 720 January 
SAY SSP 168 53 February 
AT URAED oc cccccccscce 43 55 March . 
— April ...0-s0000 
er 1,705 2,162 BT. aces wcons 
GORD scvccccccccccvcccnscscssccces 
Total soft red winter.... 63,487 72,484 Se er ee re 
Hard white— . en TEEETESITECE ETE Tee ee yy ty 
‘ PI eee rr ere 552, 
- Ce aaameeeate eh SEE tM sarc ccncvenecepstsenects 2,156,257 
oo - F . arr res te 2,228,401 
BA 46 ccc cccusnesas 1,008 1,662 December 1947.775 
All others .........++. 916 eS ee ee re a “ . 
OGRE 5.213 6,122 _ * * Eee Met smtas tien on 17,056,600 
Soft white— 
SD isis 9.0.09 snc banter 1,028 783 Average Export Prices 
. oo 3,787 6,002 Monthly average export prices of wheat 
WEE ade caccucceveeus 1,047. 1,758 flour, wheat and corn shipped: from the 
Albothere .....000vee% 175 336 United States, as reported by the Depart- 
— ment of Commerce: 
Totals .........4:. 6,037 8,879 1922— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
December . $5.61 $1.24 $ .802 
November 1.23 810 
Bist. 200 Glee «so: 1.18 117 
3,933 6,247 117 701 
3,079 2,284 1°26 “714 
- ase 1.31 "784 
Se . 9,600 10,682 by yo 
Total white wheat....... 20,850 25,683 py | i 
Mixed wheat— 1.25 685 
es a 9,472 7,484 1.21 -626 
No. 2 ie Wibieitieg.e + 22,331 26,341 
ae ° 11,642 18,263 1.21 636 
OS Pree 10,983 11,338 1.18 612 
1.30 -595 
_ Total mixed wheat...... 54,428 58,376 1.34 -600 
a August ....... 6.60 1.40 640 
Grand totals....... seeseee 452,473 493,708 FAY ccccccccee F068 1.60 -710 











Mrs. Binz: “Horrors! That isn’t the 
way to’ make coffee.” 

New Cook (heavily): “What is it the 
way to make?” —Life. 
* # 

The goose had been carved, and every- 
body had tasted it. It was excellent. 
The negro minister, who was the guest 
of honor, could not restrain his enthusi- 
asm. 

“Dat’s as fine a goose as I ever set ma 
teeth in, Brudder Williams,” he said to 
his host. “Whar did you git such a fine 

se?” 

“Well, now parson,” replied the carver 
of the goose, exhibiting great dignity and 
reluctance, “when you preaches a speshul 
good sermon, I never axes you whar you 
got it. I hopes you will show de same 
consideration.” —Lawyer and Banker. 

* * 

He always claimed that he had worked 
with Booth and Barrett, and this got him 
much consideration where actors gath- 
ered. But if asked about any of his parts 
he would answer: “I did hoof beats.” 
And then he would always add: “The 
drama has gone to pot.” 

“Why so?” 

“Anybody can do honks outside.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 


Church notice in 
(Eng.) Guardian: 

“Services at 10:30 a.m. 

“Subject: ‘The Three Great Failures.’ 

“Choir. 

“Sermon. 

“Pipe Organ Offertory.” 
—Springfield Union. 
* 


the Manchester 


* 


“What’s the matter, little girl?” 

“Two boys were fightin’ and I got 
struck with a stone.” 

“That’s it; the innocent bystander al- 
ways gets hurt.” 

“But I don’t know as I was an innocent 
bystander. I was what they was fightin’ 
about!” —Weekly Telegraph (London). 

* * 


The Dallas News says editorially: 
“There is something wrong when an Ital- 
ian dock worker knows more of the de- 
lights of music than an American bank 
president.” The banker thinks so too, 
and discusses with his associates plans 
for educating the dock worker to quit 
wasting his time. —Kansas City Star. 

* * 

“Waiter,” said the customer, after 
waiting 15 minutes for his soup, “have 
you ever been to the zoo?” 

“No, sir.” | 

“Well, you ought to go. You’d enjoy 
seeing the turtles whiz past you.” 

—The Juggler. 
aa ” 

“That woman is the most awful actress 
I ever saw,” said the mild-mannered man 
to his neighbor. 

“That lady is my wife,” replied the 
neighbor. 

“I am wrong,” said the mild-mannered 
man; “she is a good actress struggling 
with a rotten play. I wonder what fool 
wrote it.” 

“Unfortunately, I am the author,” said 
the neighbor simply. —Columbia Jester. 
* * 

“Why are you inviting so many people 
for Christmas, old chap?” 

“It’s this new ‘animal heat’ idea. We 
figure if we get the house full enough, 
we'll be warm once this winter !"—Judge. 


Aberdonian: “Hoo did I like London? 
Grand! Yon’s the place for me. Every 
time ye go into a restaurant ye find 
tuppence under yer plate!” 

—London Daily News. 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED 
FOR IOWA AND ILLINOIS 


A Kansas mill manufacturing a hard 
winter wheat flour of quality, with 
advertising and retail dealer sales 
service assistance, needs two or three 
men to take over the state of Iowa 
and parts of Illinois on commission 
basis, with suitable drawing ac- 
count. This brand is well known 
and has an enviable record of in- 
creased sales during the past de- 
pression. An exceptional opportu- 
nity is offered to a real salesman. 
State previous experience in detail, 
age, drawing account and commis- 
sion desired. Correspondence con- 
fidential. Address 915, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN _ UP-TO-DATE 
Plant by young man with wide experience 
in all branches of milling. Address 1175, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN. GOOD SIZED UP- 
to-date mill, winter or spring wheat; can 
give good references or come on approval; 
married. Address 1170, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED, PARTICULAR- 
ly with southwestern flours and milling 
conditions, desires to communicate with a 
reputable concern, Address 1177, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AVAILABLE MAY 1—MILLING EXECU- 
tive with 12 years’ record of successful 
management of Kansas mills is open for 
connection with a good milling concern. 
Address 1179, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION AS 
second miller, in a good mill, up to 1,200 
bbls capacity, or as head miller up to 400 
bbls; can furnish good references; am free 
April 1. Address 1176, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MILL 
manager; understand all departments of 
business, including sales; highest refer- 
ences; reasonable salary to start; prefer 
Southwest. Address 916, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





GRADUATE CHEMIST SEEKS CONNEC- 
tion with good firm; is practical; four 
years in charge with large mills; uses 
latest methods and is up on latest milling 
and baking practice. Address 953, care 
Northwestern Miller, St, Louis, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT OPEN FOR 
situation as office manager or assistant 
auditor; have 11 years’ experience with 
large concerns; A-1 references; age 33; 
give full particulars as to position and 
salary in first letter. Address 1171, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AVAILABLE AFTER MARCH 1—COMPE- 
tent milling superintendent with many 
years’ experience in spring, hard and soft 
winter wheat milling; desires connection 
with mill of 1,200 bbis or greater capacity; 
references exchanged. Address ‘“‘Superin- 
tendent,” care Northwestern Miller, 108 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 





AS HEAD MILLER FOR GOOD COMPANY 
in mill, 400 to 800 bbls capacity, any time 
from now to harvest; have milled soft 
and hard wheat; middle-aged, married and 
am able to get results and keep mill in 
good running order; can give No. 1 refer- 
ences as to ability and character. Address 





910, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN 


selling high grade spring wheat flour num- 
ber of years and now employed desires 
correspondence with mill making quality 
goods and needing high class man to rep- 
resent it in this territory; large acquaint- 
ance among big and small buyers flour and 
feeds, bakers’ trade particularly; available 
now. Address “New England Salesman,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








AS SECOND MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL 
or head miller in small mill; very best of 
references; have my own tools; steady job 
wanted; state size of mill; can come at 
once. Address 1180, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—PLACE AS GRAIN BUYER; 
have had 15 years’ experience as flour 
salesman in state of Iowa and have a wide 
acquaintance among the elevator men in 
general; resigned in August, 1922, to ac- 
cept government appointment, which posi- 
tion I am now holding; prefer work that ] 
like and am familiar with in preference to 
what I now have, the only reason for mak- 
ing a change at this time. Address 1182, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


I WISH TO MAKE APPLICATION FOR A 
position as head miller; I have had 20 
years’ experience; am 40 years of age and 
married; can handle the work to the best 
of satisfaction, as past experience has 
proved, and am able to furnish best of 
references to substantiate my claims; I 
want to be with a concern that is pro- 
gressive and does things to its interest and 
mine also, as I am a strong believer in 
co-operation; can handle mill of 500 bbis 
or larger; location immaterial; am now 
employed but, for good reasons, wish to 
make a change. Address 914, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE-—-150-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
county seat town in heart of wheat grow- 
ing district of North Dakota; modern ma- 
chinery; act quick. Write Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, New Rockford, N. D. 


MILL FOR SALE -260-BBL MILL, STEAM 
power, with 15,000-bu elevator, also coal 
business, located in southern Minnesota 
city, about 3,000 population; mill in excel- 
lent condition and running every day Ad- 
dress 1163, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





KANSAS MILLERS, ATTENTION—WOULD 
you be interested in a real bargain in a 
good 400-bbl Minnesota mill? Fine loca- 
tion and a going concern; ill health prin- 
cipal reason for offering property for sale. 
Address R. B., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 

The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE 100-BBL MINNE- 
sota flour mill, with 18,000-bu elevator and 
coal yards in connection; residence includ- 
ed if desired; property is in excellent shape 
and well located; will make a very at- 
tractive price to a real miller. Address 
1181, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





FOR SALE—MODERN FLOUR AND FEED 
mills at Toledo and Chelsea, Iowa; flour 
and feed plant well equipped for grinding 
and mixing all kinds of commercial feeds; 
in continuous operation since 1919; will be 
sold at great bargain; sealed bids will be 
received by the Eclipse Milling Co. of 
Toledo, Iowa, for the purchase of the 
property of the company both at Toledo 
and Chelsea, either together or separately, 
on or before March 20, the company re- 
serving the right to reject any or all bids; 
sale will include half block real estate 
and brick structure, A-1 condition, located 
at west end of the main business street of 
Toledo, equipped with a 50-bbl wheat flour 
mill, wheat and rye graham mills, feed 
mills, packers, wagon scales, truck, etc; 
electric power; a 50-bbl wheat flour mill, 
26-bb!I rye mill and feed mill ‘at Chelsea. 
Address Eclipse Milling Co., Toledo, Iowa. 
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MILL FOR SALE—JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 
and combination; a well equipped plant for 
450 bbis wheat flour, 100 bbis rye flour; 
1,000-bu corn and feed grinding mill; unit 
cost of production very low; advantageous 
transit privileges on three railroads; com- 
munity yields good supply 6f wheat, rye 
and oats; electric power, with a steam 
plant in reserve. Appleton Cereal Mills, 
Appleton, Wis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ONE SLIGHTLY USED 20-IN x 8-FT R. H. 
Nordyke & Marmon differential reel, type 
No. 160-D; good condition. Paul F. Beich 
Candy Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

FOR SALE—SIX PRACTICALLY NEW NO. 
4 Allis centrifugal reels, used only a couple 
months and in perfect condition. Price 
$250, f.0.b., Albert Lea. Address Mills of 
Albert Lea Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








WD COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 














aie ADAMARS £2 


Advertising 
Sales Promotion 


Pine at 21st Saint Louis 














If you want an “option” to buy 
power coal at 10 to 30 % less than 
market prices get in touch with 


BAKER VALVE COMPANY 
1855 E. 28th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 








March 14, 1923 


LEADING MILLS OF TENNESSEE 
AND KENTUCKY 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





CANOPY F LOUR 


“HUE enter 


HHH 


Super: Excellent Flour for 
Discriminating 


CUMBERLAND MILLS 


NASHVILLE 


Member Millers’ National Federation 


TENNESSEE 








Special Agents of Foreign Governments 
and Exporters 


TAKE NOTICE 


Before making your pur- 
chases—write and wire 


LIBERTY MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Can furnish large quanti- 
ties flour on short notice. 























Millers of 


Domestic and Export 


J. Allen Smith & 


Company tr. 
KNOXVILLE - TENN. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Ask for Prices 











R. Trade Stimulators 
“gaat pr tunis oct aa 


with these earet 


Spear Vasnis Om. rcmosa hradan 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 





"Bread isthe Staff of Life” 
‘THERErORE 





OBELISK FLOUR 
Ballard & Ballard Co. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., U.S. A. 








In PREPARATION: 


The Anniversary Number 
The Northwestern Miller 





Rice and Rice By-Products 


RICE BRAN; RICE POLISH 
Rickert’s Rice Mills 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Main Office and Works: 











Lexington Roller Mills 
Company ‘{exincron, xv. 
HENRY CLAY FLOUR 
‘Thoroughbred Feed 








a 1-1b. sample by parcel post is sufficient. 


Comparative Flour Reports 
are made by experienced analysts and 
give many facts you ought to know. 


“The Columbus Laboratories 
31 N. State St. OHICAGO, ILL... .. «. 











